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THE HIGH TOPS OF BLACK MOUNT. 


BY THE MARCHIONESS OF BREADALBANE, 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Tf thou art worn and sad beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget ; 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 


Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the Woods and Hills. No tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears.” 


THE High Tops! what magic 
in the name, what memories 
they recall. I often wonder if 
any one lives who, having once 
tasted the fascination of their 
identity, in all a life, however 
long, forgets it or ceases to 
think of them as with a certain 
human fellowship. 

Black Mount comprises the 
high tops of Clachlet (stone 
downhill), 3602 ft.; Stobgo- 
bhair (the hill of goats), 3565 
ft. ; Stob an Albannaich (High- 
landman’s peak), 3425 ft.; Ben 
Starav (rough hill), 3541 ft.; 
Stob an Ruaidh (red man’s 
peak), 2624 ft. ; besides various 
other peaks of lesser magni- 
tude. Time and again I have 
been to the tops of all. I know 
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of no more satisfactery sensa- 
tion than on a bright morning 
in September to leave the lower 
ground as soon after eight as 
possible, feeling absolutely con- 
fident in a glorious prospect of 
sport and exercise, and to set 
one’s face and best walking 
powers to the struggle of reach- 
ing the “utmost purple rim” 
of one of these giant neighbours. 
No doubt anticipation of the 
necessary effort, the long, hot 
pull with the sun beating 
fiercely on one’s head or back, 
the almost endless ridge after 
ridge which seem to appear 
instead of disappear as one 
slowly crawls upward and on- 
ward, is at times rather de- 
pressing. Often have I sighed 
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as I looked at the far-off bourne 
and whispered to myself, “Shall 
I ever get there?” But one 
does get there, and a great 
deal farther, before the day is 
out. Every step ascended 
seems to be lighter and easier 
than the last. As the higher 
ground is gradually reached, 
the “going” becomes more and 
more firm and springy,—soon 
out of the long grass or heather 
on to the short elastic crop of 
the Tops, while the spirit re- 
joices in the sensation of suc- 
cessful energy which leads 
slowly but surely to the goal 
of one’s efforts. 

Once there, can anything be 
more delicious than the sense of 
accomplished will? All trifling 
cares and troubles left far 
below, life seems altogether on 
a higher, nobler plateau; and 
the almost awe-striking realisa- 
tion of the immensity of nature 
among the eternal hills fills the 
mind with solemn rest. Here 
in these grand surroundings 
we may consciously feel God 
walks with man. Let us sit 
@ moment and drink in the 
charmed aspect. In the far 
distance to the east are the 
rolling miles of Rannoch Moor, 
the hills of Atholl, the peak of 
mighty Schiehallion’s “ Hill of 
Storms,” Corrour, Ben Alder; 
to the north, Ben Nevis; to 
the west, Cruachan,—even to 
the glimmer of the western sea 
does the prospect lead us. The 
air up here is fresh and invig- 
orating: in reality it seems 
a different world from the 
shadowy valleys lately left 
below, “for look how high the 
heaven is in comparison with 
the earth.” 

Near at hand a brood of 
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gentle ptarmigan are chirping 
and sunning themselves in the 
stones. Not yet have they 
adopted the white garb of 
winter: they are still clothed 
in their patterned frocks of 
brown-and- white. Above us 
suddenly rises, slowly and ma- 
jestically, the feathered king of 
the mountains, the noble eagle, 
soaring calmly over the sweep- 
ing expanse as if it were but 
a footstep, till he becomes a 
mere speck on the cloud-line. 
Even so the little ptarmigan 
have told each other frightedly 
of his presence, and have be- 
come almost invisible as they 
crouch among the stones. The 
hoarse croak of a passing raven 
makes one look round to see if 
“Corrie” has perchance for 
once forgotten his duties and 
is barking at some unexpected 
intrusion, so like a dog’s bark 
is the raven’s call. Still we 
lie on, drinking in by every 
sense of sight and sound the 
indescribable beauty, peace, de- 
light, almost ecstasy, of the 
day and surroundings. 

In a quiet meditative way 
perhaps one’s thoughts turn 
for the moment to a higher 
ideal than the beauty of hill- 
side, silvery loch, and cloud- 
flecked heaven, wondering if 
the everyday of life might not 
be made more noble, generous, 
better balanced, if one tried to 
live it a little nearer the 
“Tops” instead of stumbling 
about so much in the valley of 
things, as we who live a work- 
aday life mostly do. “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help,” 
is certainly a panacea for many 
of the troubles we magnify 
and exaggerate, simply be- 
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cause we do not try to rise to 
a higher level of thought. 
Often have I heard it re- 
marked, “What can you find 
so fascinating in struggling up 
these hills just at the end to 
shoot a defenceless stag?” I 
can hardly explain to ques- 
tioners such as these that the 
stag is the least part of it all; 
that as happy days have been 
spent on the highest ridges 
with a good friend and a true 
telescope; and that the real 
enjoyment and pleasure consist 
in the close intercourse with 
nature,— the solitude, the 
apartness, the constant varia- 
tion of light and shade, the 
mystic vagaries of the fleecy 
clouds, the grandeur of pass- 
ing storms, the tender sadness 
of the setting sun leaving his 
last rosy kiss on the brows of 
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the peaks, and the quiet peace 
of evening as we turn our ste 
towards home. Then we feel 
perhaps we have got just a 
little bit nearer the truth, 
because for a brief space we 
have been treading in truth. 
These are some of the thoughts 
that inspire me to write of the 
“mountains of my love,” so 
dear for themselves alone, and 
for many a day of grand sport 
and adventure, of exercise of 
wind and limb, of strenuous 
effort and hardy endurance, 
which have sent me back to 
the valleys braced, fortified, 
and helped to a clearer vision 
of the immaterial from the 
material things of life, which 
we are toé apt to put in their 
wrong places—the things that 
matter from the things which 
do not matter. 


CHAPTER IL—MY FIRST STAG. 


With what shudders of 
shame do I think of him, that 
first stag. He might have 
been a calf or a donkey for all 
the justice I did to him, and 
yet this chronicle of after- 
events would not be a true 
one did I not lay bare my soul 
in abject contrition for that 
day’s work. 

It came about thus. I was 
told it was absurd to have 
spent several seasons at Black 
Mount and not shot a stag. 
I had no opinion either way, 
for then the “ Tops” were as a 
sealed book to me, and I tacitly 
agreed to do my best. A rifle 
was taken at haphazard from 
the gun-room—no doubt a 
very good rifle in its way; 
only in self-defence let me say 


no one knew or cared if it 
suited me in any fashion,—if 
the stock was the right length, 
if it was sighted to suit me; 
all these were trifling details 
not worth consideration. 

In those days I had eyes to 
see through a stone wall, and 
fortunately a pair of long arms 
got over most of the other 
difficulties, That rifle did not 
hide its light under a bushel. 
It was, mind you, before the 
days of cordite powder and 
‘°303’s. It bumped me on the 
nose, and kicked me in the 
shoulder till I was black-and- 
blue, and four and five shots 
at the target sent me home 
with a headache for the. rest 
of the day. Its report was 
like a peal of thunder, and I 
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believe every shot was carried 
to each ear in the forest, al- 
ways ensuring on returning 
home, no matter how one had 
disgraced oneself, that intoler- 
able question, “Did you get 
him?” There should be a law 
of silence in deer-forests, ques- 
tions prohibited ; for I consider 
questioning on sport leads to 
the immoral habit of telling 
lies. Who is there among us 
who does not dread the rather 
late return to dinner, to meet 
on one’s entry to the room so 
many upturned faces, so many 
eager questions, by perhaps 
more expert—any how more suc- 
cessful—sport-fellows? How 
hatefully small one feels to 
have to say “missed my shot,” 
or “lost a beast.” It is better, 
however, to make a clean 
breast of it, for a deer-forest 
is like an Indian bazaar, and 
news spreads in the most in- 
sidious way. If you try to 
pass off your misdeeds, so 
surely will you find them 
passed on in the morning. 

While on the subject of 
rifles, it may not be out of 
place to give a brief account 
of those I have used. In 1890 
Messrs Purdey made me the 
most perfect rifle imaginable 
—a single 450400. I think I 
had more confidence in and 
did better work with it than 
with any subsequent one, ex- 
cellent as all were. I believe 
one very successful season, 
shooting with it entirely, I did 
not miss a single stag, and 
only fired two extra shots to 
make sure of two stags. 

In 1893 I got a double rifle 
of the same bore, also from 
Messrs Purdey. Of course it 
had the advantage of quick 


double shots, and no doubt I 
got many right and left deer 
with it that I should not 
otherwise have secured. For 
some unaccountable reason, 
doubtless owing entirely to 
my own fault, I never had 
quite the same confidence in 
this rifle as I had in its pre- 
decessor, and several times 
when I had made bad work 
with it I would take my old 
friend out on a succeeding 
day and retrieve my fortunes 
and reputation. 

In 1900 came the single ‘303 
by the same maker; for light- 
ness, quickness in handling, 
and noiseless report, unsur- 
passed. Also an incentive to 
practise at the target, for 
there is no recoil, and no 
concussion to give headache. 
But I maintain that, in tak- 
ing to a ‘303, one has prac- 
tically to learn to shoot 
from quite another standpoint. 
Given a shot is in a vital 
place, nothing can be more 
satisfactory; but I have no 
hesitation in saying that risky 
shots are not safe with this 
weapon. Shooting for many 
seasons with an Express, one 
has probably gauged the shots 
to such a nicety that one has 
been often tempted to risk one, 
well knowing it not to be in 
a vital place, yet safe enough 
to get the stag. With a ‘303 
this is not so, and low shots 
are especially precarious, as 
they seem to have little or 
no effect in comparison with 
the wound caused by an 
Express. 

I merely state my own ex- 
perience for what it is worth, 
and this has been that for the 
first season I shot with a 303 
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I made more mistakes and bad 
shots than I care to recall. The 
next season I shot far fewer 
stags, because I never fired at 
one which did not give a 
very good chance in a vital 
place. Professional stalkers 
will tell you they believe far 
more beasts are wounded and 
get away nowadays with the 
use of the small-bore cordite 
rifles than was the case in 
the days of Express rifles 
only. For all that, in careful 
hands and with accurate shots 
the ‘303 is a wonderful weapon, 
and used as it should be, with 
great care and precision, will 
hold its place among any 
known rifle of any calibre. 
When the eventful day came 
I moaned and groaned to the 
top of a high hill, without 
any sensation of elation, or 
even of anticipation. I was 
too hopelessly ignorant even 
to realise the difficulties before 
me. On reaching the top we 
came in sight of some deer, 
and the stalker peremptorily 
pushed me into a hole behind 
a hillock, and told me to sit 
still. I had no particular de- 
sire to do anything else, but 
this was hardly my idea of 
enjoyment. I wanted to do 
as he did— peer mysteriously 
over the ridge, and hear what 
was the plan; in fact, par- 
ticipate in some small way in 
what was after all my “day 
out,” not his! However, when- 
ever I tried to move I was 
told “they will pick you up,” 
though why the deer should 
pick me up, invisible behind 
a peat hag, and not the 
stalker well above it, I could 
not quite grasp. After this 
we did a good deal of crawl- 
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ing up and down on all-fours, 
in perfect silence. I had no 
idea where we were going. 
No sooner had we reached one 
place than we made a retro- 
grade movement to where we 
came from; every now and 
then the stalker looked back 
at me with a meaning frown, 
which I understood to convey 
I was to remain transfixed and 
motionless in whatever posi- 
tion I happened to be at the 
moment. Sometimes it caught 
me unawares, and the position 
was agony. Gradually we 
seemed to be nearing the 
wished - for place, when sud- 
denly, without any warning, 
the stalker drew the rifle 
from its case and said, “Take 
the second one.” At this mo- 
ment I was flat on my face 
trying to emulate the forward 
motion of a boa-constrictor. 
I could see nothing but the 
stalker’s back. I had no idea 
if the “second one” was in 
front, to the right, or to the 
left. “Sit up, and take him 
when he gives a chance.” I 
sat up, and came in full view 
of the deer. The deer had 
also full view of me. The 
rifle was pushed into my hand, 
and I fired a shot, I firmly 
believe, without even trying 
to find the sight, or stopping 
to consider which was the 
second or any other numbered 
stag. My whole thought was 
to get the rifle off and have 
done with it. 

Of course the deer went off 
untouched; but the stalker, 
good man and true as he was, 
saved me from ignominy, I 
suppose, by snatching up the 
rifle and shooting the retreat- 
ing stag through the haunch. 
































I cannot now recall how the 
whole story reached the lodge, 
but I know every one was very 
kind and let me down very 
easy. Pondering the matter 
over during the next day or 
two, a faint wish seemed to 
rise within me to go yet once 
more to the hill and give a 
better account of myself. I 
did so for the rest of that 
season with varying success. 
I will say to my credit I prac- 
tised at the target till I gave 
myself almost daily headaches. 
I tramped the hills with other 
shooters to learn the ways and 
fashions of such work. Still 
I blush to recall an instance 
when, told to shoot the “dark 
stag to the right,” I shot the 
light one to the left, aged 
two years and three months. 
I also added a hind to the 
bag; and on another occasion 
a heavy stag, late in the 
season, came and stood forty 
yards off me broadside, but I 
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shook so, and so completely 
lost my nerve, that I could 
not remember how to “get 
on to him” or where to find 
the sights, and*he walked 
calmly away, quite uncon- 
scious of my presence. 

For all the tragedies, what 
would I not give to go over 
every single one of those 
days again,—to realise from 
the very foundation the dawn- 
ing love of the High Tops, the 
keen awakening to sport and 
venture, and the commence- 
ment of the fast friendships 
made with the hill companions 
of the happiest days of my 
life? Then it was all before 
me; now it has to be regarded 
mostly as retrospect. 

Some of those good friends 
are no more “for the hill,” 
through age or death, but 
their memory remains with me 
as bright and fresh as the days 
I spent with them in the glori- 
ous corries we loved so well. 


CHAPTER III.—A RACE FOR A STAG, 


On September 8, 1897, I 
was fortunate in being able 
to spend the day on Peter 
Grant’s high beat. Early in 
the morning of this perfect 
day I set out on my merry 
little grey pony to jog along 

or four miles up the 
glen to Clais-gobhair (Grant’s 
house), which stands a little 
back from the road. Long 
before you are within hail 
the tall, strong, active figure 
is to be seen swinging down 
the slope to meet you, followed 
by the trusty Corrie, one of 
the quietest and surest dogs 
in the forest. 





I think Grant was always 
pleased when he saw the little 
grey pony, for we seldom failed 
to have a thoroughly happy 
day out, whether we had sport 
or not, and his longest days 
and stiffest pulls were never 
too long or too stiff for me. 
Moreover, we were always 
early on the hill,—a_ fact 
which weighs greatly with a 
keen stalker, for on such 
long beats you can only give 
the ground half a chance if 
you do not reach the Tops 
until nearly time to turn home, 
Some of my jealous sport-fel- 
lows have often queried why 
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I was so “lucky” with Grant. 
The reply I could have given 
was, “Start a couple of hours 
earlier in the morning and you 
will find the answer.” 

I remember this was a typ- 
ical morning for the earlier 
part of the season. The misty 
mountain-tops had not shaken 
off their fleecy nightcaps, a 
dewy haze lingered over the 
low ground, giving promise 
of a very hot day, and as I 
followed the familiar road 
my mind was full of possi- 
bilities. “Shall I get one 
stag? Shall I by great luck 
get two? I hope I shall re- 
member to take the sight full 
enough” (remembering a sore 
discomfiture by not doing so 
a day or two ago). One’s 
thoughts were not altogether 
selfish either. How could 
they be on such a day, in 
which God meant every one 
to be happy? I hoped the 
two friends at Glenkinglass, 
ten miles down the glen, 
would have good sport, per- 
haps on Stob an Ruaidh, or 
up the Eagle Hill and round 
Cor’na Caime. Memories of 
all that ground swept across 
my vision, Very near to my 
heart, also, was the thought 
of the solitary rifle over by 
Glenetive way. That he was 
early to the hill was no 
doubt, and a cursory study 
of the wind could tell where 
he would likely go, and it was 
a pretty foregone conclusion 
that, given any sort of chance 
at a lying, standing, or run- 
ning deer at anything within 
two hundred yards, there 


would be a stag in that 
larder to-night. 
It often strikes me as a 
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want in the constitution of 
our minds that though in the 
prospect of a day like this we 
feel perfectly convinced that 
we shall not miss, that we 
shall remember all the points 
so necessary to success,—to 
hold the rifle close, to pinch 
and not pull the trigger, to 
take the sight full or fine 
according as it suits us,— 
when the crucial moment 
comes we forget all our vows 
to do this or not to do the 
other, and after the die is 
cast with the losing number, 
alas! we recall how absolutely 
blank had been our mind on 
all the points we should have 
remembered. 

The distance on that memor- 
able day was quickly over- 
taken, and Grant was at the 
trysting-place with his quiet 
pleasant smile and morning 
greeting. “To the March” 
was the verdict, so we had 
another three or four miles’ 
ride towards, Glenkinglass, be- 
guiled with talk of prospects 
of the day, and how we were 
going to “take” the hill. 
’Twas to be Corrie Chaorach, 
a wild rugged ridge leading 
up to Stob an Albannaich, 
generally looked on as the 
stiffest and longest beat at 
this end of the forest. At the 
March the ponies were left to 
return to Grant’s house and 
await events there. We passed 
over a mile of boggy flat till 
we reached the foot of the first 
shoulder. Here we began to 
taste the full measure of the 
sun, and also the first pull of 
the hill. Off went our coats, 
conversation ceased, and we 
plodded doggedly up. The 
heat was excessive, and when 
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we reached the first top we 
sat down, recalling a very 
fortunate venture at that same 
spot a season or two before, 
when we had come on two 
sleeping stags in the little 
hollow just below us. We lay 
and watched them for near an 
hour, and Grant remarked he 
thought the stag nearest us 
would be the best when he 
rose. As it happened, the 
farthest off stag scented danger 
first, and I, being in those 
days already rather independ- 
ent of opinion, judged he would 
“do,” and he did. As the 
next one rose he did too; both 
good stags—and both in the 
larder before sunset. Well do 
I remember Grant, getting up 
stiffly from his recumbent posi- 
tion, pointing to three or four 
sharp stones on which his burly 
form must have rested very 
uneasily, and saying, “And 
this was my bed.” 

But this digression is only 
to give us time to summon 
courage for the next advance, 
and a very rough and steep 
one it is. We have to keep 
well to the rugged edge of the 
corrie to make sure we pass 
nothing below us, and it is as 
rough and trying walking as 
any one could wish for. When 
about half-way up we came on 
a stag lying in a somewhat 
awkward place below us in the 
rocks. To get within shot, the 
safest way of avoiding obser- 
vation was to crawl over a 
sloping rock, below which one 
imagined nothing but hundreds 
of feet sheer into the corrie. 
Grant wriggled over, and I 
prepared to follow. When 
about half-way across a 
horrible feeling possessed me 


that I was unable to hold 
myself up, and was gradually 
slipping downwards. Whether 
it was imagination or not, the 
sensation was bad enough for 
the time, and so paralysed me 
that I whispered to Grant to 
throw me one end of the rifle- 
case. Steadying myself by 
this, I crawled on to safety. 

We made a more circuitous 
and safer descent to a vantage- 
point, and that stag was all 
right. It was now about one 
o'clock, and after rejoining the 
ghillie and sending him down 
to commence the last rites, 
Grant and I thought of lunch. 
I had just got half through 
my first egg-sandwich when he 
touched me on the arm and 
said, “Put your glass on yon 
beast on the other side of the 
corrie, feeding below the big 
scars to the left.” A moment 
or two and I was on him. 
Was he a stag or an ox? I 
thought I had never seen so 
big a beast on the hill, and my 
surmise was in the end to prove 
right. 

“He is a very big stag.” 
This we both agreed on. He 
was by himself, feeding slowly, 
but evidently purposely, to- 
wards the head of the corrie. 
I jumped to the thoughts 
passing in Grant’s mind before 
they were expressed—we must 
race that stag and try to 
meet him on the balloch (or 
saddle) at the top. No more 
lunch, no more care for the 
stag already ours. The ghillie 
was told to do what he could 
with him and draw him down 
to a feasible place for the 
pony, and we started off, with 
every nerve braced to get there 
if we could. 
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In the morning I had seen 
Stob an Albannaich crested 
with mist, towering away be- 
yond thought of being included 
in the day’s programme. In 
@ moment we had to face the 
necessity of getting to the very 
top of him, so as to make ab- 
solutely sure there was nothing 
in our way, before we could 
hope to reach our quarry. 

I was sound of wind and 
fleet of foot in those days, and 
that race tried both to the 
full On we went, hardly 
pausing to look at the stag 
to see which of us was gaining 
on the top: now and then he 
would stop and feed for a 
moment or two and give us 
a bit of a start; again he 
would hurry over bare crags 
and rocks where there was no 
tempting morsel, and head us 
in the chase. We exchanged 
not a word: this was no time 
for talk or consultation, for we 
both knew that the fortune of 
the day depended on just one 
fact,—whether the two pant- 
ing breathless beings or the 
solitary easy-going beast would 
make the goal first. At long 
last round the summit, with 
a fair view to the right, left, 
and in front of us: not a sign 
of a living thing appeared to 
check our onward course. I 
would have given worlds to 
sit down just for five minutes, 
get breath, and steady my 
shaking knees; but no! till we 
had our stag in sight, no 
pause. We progressed very 
cautiously now, peering in all 
directions and straining our 
eyes into every mossy corner 
and heathery mound. This, 





perhaps, was the moment of 
_ greatest tension of the whole 
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day. We knew the stag must 
be somewhere not very far 
away from us; the question 
was where? 

Suddenly, simultaneously, we 
both sank to the ground: both 
had seen the same dark -red 
back over a peat hag some 
few hundred yards away. No 
mistaking that broad, sleek, 
shining back: it could only 
belong, at any rate, to a stag 
in rare condition and of a 
certain age. “Is that him?” 
“Yes, I think it wull be.” 
Then we both had a hasty 
survey of the ground and the 
possibilities it presented of 
getting within a fair chance 
of him—at least, such a chance 
as would show his whole body. 
Without much manceuvring we 
got the chance, as good a one 
as any need be, but, oh horror! 
I hit him low. How often 
have I asked myself that heart- 
rending question, Why, why in 
all the most eventful chances 
do I always have to make this 
humiliating avowal “hit low”? 
Fortunately, the rifle was not 
a ‘303; the wound was bad 
enough to make him very sick, 
and he moved quietly away a 
little down the balloch. We 
soon got within shot again, 
and this time the stag was 
ours. I can hardly describe 
the sensations of the moment. 
It was a wild and solitary spot, 
and in the already fading day 
it seemed as if we were leagues 
from civilisation. Grant and 
I had had a long and exciting 
experience; we remembered 
regretfully our half - finished 
lunch; but as we stood and 
discussed the merits of that 
lordly stag, neither of us be- 
grudged the efforts made to 
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get him. We were, for the 
moment, oblivious to time or 
place. He was certainly the 
grandest red-deer I am ever 
likely to see, and when brought 
in next day, cut in half, as had 
to be to get him home from 
such an unfrequented place, he 
turned the scale at twenty 
stone (clean). I have often 
smiled to myself as I remem- 
ber our appearance that even- 
ing. Grant looked as if he 
had been in a baker’s oven; as 
for me, unfortunately terribly 
sensitive to sun-burn, my face 
felt as if it would never be 
cool again. It was a delicious 
sensation to take off one’s cap 
and feel the fresher evening air 
blow through one’s hair, and 
to allow oneself at long last 
a moderate drink at an ad- 
jacent clear spring. I threw 
myself down at full length on 
the ground, and felt as if I 
had no volition to move, or 
ever wanted to again; but time 
presses, and the gralloch fin- 
ished, we covered our beast 
with turf and heather, tied a 
bit of paper to his horns, which, 
by the way, were nothing re- 
markable, and suddenly realised 
it was six o'clock and we some 
nine or ten miles from home. 
We took the route back 
straight down Corrie Chao- 
rach, and made the best 
of our way, for every step 
seemed to bring us into deeper 
gloom, and already the “trail- 
ing garments of the night” 
were sweeping over the sum- 
mits on either side of us. It 
was steep, bad going too, and 
the air as we left the Tops 
was sultry and close. Nearing 
the foot of the corrie, we began 
to feel how dark it was get- 








ting, and as we descended 
farther into this gloomy abyss 
it crossed my thoughts we 
might not be able to grope 
our way out of it. Fortun- 
ately Grant knew every bit 
of his ground by instinct; 
still our progress was slow, 
and every now and then we 
struck a match, which flickered 
like a will-o’-the-wisp in the 
still air, and showed us a few 
paces ahead. I was too much 
taken up with keeping my feet, 
and not taking headlong dips 
into all sorts of undesirable 
places, to have time for ex- 
change of ideas with Grant. 
The big stag seemed a thing 
of the dim past, the hopes of 
reaching home a thing of the 
dimmer future. 

At long last we reached the 
foot of the corrie, and heard 
the river trickling away to 
Loch Dochart on our right. 
Another match or two helped 
us to find a fairly dry cross- 
ing, and we were again on the 
ascent, on a track popularly 
known as “ Grant’s short cut.” 
To some who may glance at 
these pages no description will 
be necessary, for it will recall 
to them exactly the same sen- 
sations as I experienced on 
that occasion. I can honestly 
say no so-called road, path, or 
track in the universe, however 
steep or rough, comes near to 
this one in pitfalls and horrible 
surprises. Sharp and slippery 
rocks hidden by innocent-look- 
ing grass, which, trodden with 
a misplaced confidence, swiftly 
betray to sudden and painful 
gymnastics to avoid a fall; 
loose stones which turn and 
twist under one’s aching feet ; 
and deep watery holes which 
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stood all cream in the jug, and 


compunction,—and, mind you,” Mrs Grant flitting round in 


this short cut comes always at 
the end of a long day, and 
lasts for three miles mostly 
uphill and on the sheltered 
side, so that you are probably 
plunged into the condition 
generally associated with a 
Turkish bath. As we stum- 
bled and groped along I had 
every now and then to ask 
Grant “Where are you?” as 
the darkness enveloped us com- 
pletely ; and I am convinced 
Grant made out his way en- 
tirely oblivious to the track, 
guiding himself by sound of 
burns and occasional land- 
marks as we passed them 
ghost-like by. 

Everything, however, comes 
to an end, even “Grant’s short 
cut,” and there at last below 
us the twinkling light of a 
lamp, set in the window by the 
good wife anxiously waiting 
our return, was the beacon to 
guide us to that happy hos- 
pitable home, nestling under 
the guardianship of Stob- 
gobhair. It was all downhill 
now, ending with a bit of flat 
peaty ground which had to be 
carefully negotiated, and once 
more on a good path. 

What a bright welcome met 
us there. The cheerful homely 
kitchen, furnished with a row 
of happy-looking little girls, 
standing large-eyed like a 
flight of steps in age, and 
Johnnie, the one laddie, show- 
ing signs already of becoming 
a strong and active man for 
any kind of hill-work. In the 
parlour spread such a tea as 
only Clais-gobhair could pro- 
duce,—the home-made scones, 


butter and jam, milk which 


her gentle care for every want. 
I am ashamed to narrate I 
drank seven cups of tea on 
that occasion; but who could 
wonder after such a day, such 
a stag, and it was now about 
nine o’clock at night! 

Of course Mrs Grant had to 
hear all the details of our 
day. She was always the 
most sympathetic listener. 
She and the bairns would be 
on the look-out all day for 
sound of a shot or sight of 
us on the sky-line when Peter 
and I were on the hill. 

The last phase was now to 
jump on the little grey pony 
and let her take her own way 
home without let or hindrance, 
in the darkest night picking 
her dainty way through the 
burns just as safely by night 
as by day. 

I prefer to draw a veil over 
my actual return to the lodge, 
—the exclamations, the ques- 
tions, the grave expostulations, 
to all of which I turned a deaf 
ear. I knew the morning de- 
velopments with the arrival 
of the stag would speak for 
themselves, and all I had to 
say was, “He is a very big 
stag,’—how big of course I 
did not myself then know. 

I dreamt that night of fall- 
ing down precipices that had 
no end to their cavernous 
depths, and being pursued by 
hornéd beasts of antediluvian 
size. 

A race for a stag will be the 
only day described in these 
reminiscences as spent entirely 
with Peter Grant, and on his 
own beat. I cannot close the 
chapter without a few words 
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in remembrance of one who 
has passed to higher things 
than even the eternal hills. 

I first knew him as a lad 
at Taymouth, and in various 
capacities there till he suc- 
ceeded to the Clais- gobhair 
beat at Black Mount, eighteen 
years ago, where he remained 
till his death. A keen and 
dexterous stalker, alert and 
observant on the hill, of great 
physical strength and stature, 
he was one of the most gentle 
and kindly of men. He knew 
how to put a cheery note into 
every day spent with him, no 
matter whether successful and 
prosperous or tiring and dis- 
appointing: he shared alike 
with sympathy successful ven- 
tures or crushing discomfitures. 

I have been out with Grant 
on his own beats thirty-five 
times, and shot twenty - six 
stags in the last fourteen years, 
besides innumerable others got 
with him on other beats. The 
last time I was out with him 
— October 17, 1903 —I get 
three stags on Inverveigh. 

On many and many a de- 
lightful day’s fishing, too, has 
Grant been my companion on 
river and on loch. There is 
hardly a part of all his wide 
beat which is not associated 
with memories of great days, 
in sunshine and shade, in wild 
mist and battering wind, in 
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drenching rain and cutting 
sleet ; of stags got in triumph 
and stags missed with despair ; 
of blank days in which not an 
hour was dull or disappointing, 
full of the interest of the hill 
with all its marvels of beauty, 
colour, and lore. Of the last 
Grant had an endless fund, 
and he would always be telling 
some anecdote of beast or bird 
which made the day pass all 
too quickly. 

Towards the end of the 
season 1904 many of us noticed 
Grant had a tired look, and 
was not so burly as of yore. 
During the winter rumours 
came that he was not well, and 
these rumours were confirmed. 

The following summer I went 
up to Black Mount to see him, 
and found the end already 
stamped on his face. He 
lingered on all the season, 
hoping against hope; but for 
those who knew, there was no 
hope, and the end was towards 
the coming of a year he would 
never see. 

During the season of his 
illness I never set foot on those 
beats, and even now I hardly 
like to think of passing by the 
familiar cottage, realising the 
spirit of the place is not there, 
and that Peter Grant and I 
will never again share the 
happy companionship of the 
High Tops. 


CHAPTER IV.—SIX SHOTS—SIX STAGS. 


The small lodge of Altcha- 
orunn lies nestling among the 
Glenetive hills. A sweet se- 
cluded spot beside the burn 
of the same name, which is in 


itself a feature of the place,— 
at times with its deep sea-green 
translucent pools, and again 
a tempestuous torrent, roaring 
and rushing past the lodge. 
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It is about fifteen miles 
from Black Mount by road. 
The scenery all the way is 
grand and rugged. The 
lodge itself is the acme of 
cosy comfort—stalker’s house, 
men’s bothy, stables, and deer 
larder all adjacent. There 
the present master of Black 
Mount reigns alone and 
supreme for the greater part 
of the season. It may well 
be described as a paradise 
for the true sportsman: the 
very best of sport requiring 
the very best of skill is to be 
found in this part of the 
forest. Probably in_ the 
memory of man no one has 
been known to do _ better 
justice to it than he who 
loves every inch of the ma- 
jestic Tops and rocky corries. 

Occasionally it has been my 
good luck to share in a week's 
sojourn at Altchaorunn. The 
memories associated with these 
visits remain among the most 
treasured of my life. Every- 
thing there is arranged and 
carried out without fuss or 
bustle; every one knows his 
own work, and does it method- 
ically and quietly. All the 
little details of sport are 
carefully thought out, and the 
start is made in the morning 
unhampered by the necessity of 
making plans, or thinking what 
has been left undone. The 
moment the doorway is passed 
through one is on the hill, and 
this is what makes long days 
at Altchaorunn less trying in 
a way, for there are no drives 
or rides home, and the return 
is always down one of the 
corries straight to the lodge. 

It was on September 30, 
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1897, that M‘Innes and I made 
for the top of Aonachmore. I 
cannot quite recall at this 
moment which way we went 
up, but taken any way, it 
means the usual struggle to 
the top. We were to make 
for a certain cairn of stones, 
and the men were to pass 
round one of the corries on 
the way and push up any 
deer that might be feeding 
up-wind. We reached the 
trysted spot and had a good 
spy into Coiriche Ba and all 
the adjacent ground, which we 
found dotted here and there 
with deer. We hoped perhaps 
the men might get round a 
few and send them our way. 
The air was bitterly cold in 
these high latitudes, and to 
sit about long meant to lose 
all feeling in the feet and most 
of it in the hands. I soon be- 
gan to long to be on the move 
again. Suddenly we heard a 
shot away on one of the Black 
Mount beats: it echoed and 
reverberated along the rocky 
face of the corries, till it floated 
away above our heads. An- 
other shot, and yet another. 
By this time the hills seemed 
full of sound: we saw the 
straggling stags on the face 
of Coiriche Ba lift their heads 
uneasily and begin to get on 
the move. The shots had dis- 
turbed all the deer as far as 
eye could reach, and they were 
moving on. The men who had 
been sent round would soon be 
behind them ; already we could 
see the stops on one or two dis- 
tant passes in their places. 

It would be impossible to 
describe the tension of nervous 
expectancy which assailed me. 
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Whichever way we looked, the 
deer came slowly on, quietly 
feeding, walking, and lifting 
heads to sniff the air with 
quick sense for danger ahead. 

How wonderful is the expert 
knowledge the stalkers have of 
the tricks, twists, and swirling 
fancies of the wind on the Tops 
and in the corries. “Tis a con- 
stant interest to me to follow 
their conjectures and sure sur- 
mises as to exactly what the 
wind will do, how far it can be 
trusted and how far likely to 
play false,—for fickle is the 
wind and unstable as water 
to those who do not know 
her wiles. 

Still unconscious of much 
danger, the deer come on. The 
wind blows from the balloch 
below us fair to them, while 
from the balloch upwards it 
blows past us, and who cares 
where. Between now and the 
time the deer reach us any- 
thing may happen. They may 
turn down the bottom of the 
corrie or up among the rocks, 
straight past the stops, back 
to their safe quarters in the 
sanctuary. They may get a 
puff of that fickle wind and 
dash back in the face of the 
men behind them. All these 
things and many more may 
happen before they are any- 
where near within shot of me. 
Still we wait on; more deer 
and more gather in numbers 
as they wend their slow course 
up the corrie. What began by 
twos and threes has grown to 
dozens, dozens to scores, scores 
to hundreds. We tie the dogs, 
load the rifle, put a few loose 
cartridges in our pockets, and 
become very silent. 
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M‘Innes—at all times a man 
of few words—says nothing, 
but watches the scene silently 
and tensely. I remember even 
now the thoughts that passed 
through my mind as to what 
the meaning of all this might 
really be. Could it be possible 
that all these deer would pass 
by me, and, if so, what should 
I do? Would they come to 
the left or the right, singly or 
in bunches? Should I go on 
shaking as I was doing now, 
feeling cold and _ petrified, 
partly with the glacial air and 
partly with excitement ? 

At a certain point below us 
the corrie takes a turn which 
for a long period keeps the 
deer entirely out of sight. 
This is the most strenuous 
moment of all, for as they dis- 
appear under the ridge one 
knows that suddenly, in the 
twinkling of an eye, they may 
reappear on any or every 
side in full view for better or 
worse. 

A cold clinging mist has 
begun to creep over the Tops 
and swirl down from time to 
time dangerously near our 
hiding-place among the stones. 
Is there anything so relentless, 
so enveloping, so completely 
overpowering as these diaphan- 
ous mists on the High Tops? 
They seem to come from fairy- 
land; but their cold embrace 
belies the softness of their fan- 
tastic form. 

I whisper to M‘Innes the 
dread that in the end the 
mist will do for us. He shakes 
his head, and, with me, de- 
voutly hopes the elements will 
not play us such a cruel trick. 

Suddenly the dogs appear 
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alert and watchful, and sniff 
the air with apparent sense of 
something interesting. I lift 
the rifle to my knees and try 
to forget the almost agonising 
stiffness of my position. We 
are so situated that, if neces- 
sary, we must be ready to slip 
forward or back a few yards 
farther up or down, according 
as we see the deer coming. A 
gentle touch from M‘Innes on 
the arm, and just below—the 
sensitive ears of a hind! The 
moment has come. She may 
be the forerunner of few or 
many deer. We sit immov- 
able, and watch this cautious 
advance-guard quietly coming 
into view, looking every way, 
and making for the pass a 
hundred yards below us. She 
takes a run forward, and is 
quickly followed by another 
hind and a young stag or two. 
Breathless we sit, the dogs 
shaking and staring and play- 
ing their part to perfection, 
transfixed as we are. 

Now a great many deer 
have massed on the balloch, 
taking breathing -time before 
the last pull up to the ridge. 
It was a wonderful sight—all 
so unconscious of our presence 
and yet so near. We could 
see them breathing deeply 
after the long steep walk, 
shaking themselves, and stand- 
ing in every sort of graceful 
attitude, in no hurry to con- 
tinue their journey. 

But the deer still come on, 
and the leading hinds have now 
passed us to the left. Soon 
horns of all sizes and shapes 
appear on the balloch. They 
come in bewildering numbers, 
and I get confused as to how 
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to distinguish the good from 
the bad. “That is a good 
stag coming on the right; take 
him if he gives a chance.” 
Slowly I raise the rifle and 
cover him as he steps along. 
He stops a moment to look 
back at his neighbours and 
gets the shot in the right place. 
He is quickly followed by a fine 
ten-pointer a few yards farther 
back. Two barrels have now 
accounted for two stags, and 
the rifle is quickly reloaded. 
The deer are coming very fast, 
—some lower down, some to 
left, others to the right. 

“Take either of the two dark 
stags below ye.” Two shots 
boom up through the corrie: 
the two dark stags are motion- 
less. 

By this time a great mass 
of deer have passed us. One 
more shot and five stags are 
accounted for. My instinct is 
“enough,” remembering all the 
hard work before the men in 
dragging down to the ponies 
and getting the deer home. 

We quietly watch the re- 
maining deer scrambling up 
the face, or spreading to the 
other corries, giving them time 
to get well away, and proceed 
to untie the dogs and gather 
up the usual impedimenta pre- 
paratory to slipping down to 
where the stags are lying. We 
had just stood up, stiff and 
cramped, and I am not sure 
but that M‘Innes and I had, 
so to speak, “lost our heads” 
a little over the thrilling ex- 
perience of the day. Anyhow, 
before we were aware of it one 
of the dogs had vanished,—a 
grave lapse in discipline on 
such an occasion, and one which 
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would never have been per- 
mitted had we been calm and 
in our “ord’nar.” Looking 
down over the ridge, a few 
paces from our hiding - place, 
trying to see the dog, I heard 
a clattering noise behind me, 
an unmistakable sound to those 
acquainted with the hill,—the 
feet of deer galloping over 
stones. In an instant I dashed 
back and seized the rifle which 
was still loaded. All good res- 
olutions vanished; it was too 
great a temptation to resist one 
more shot if a good stag came 
past, which was so, Full 
gallop from behind he came, 
and rushed below me some 
sixty yards. I aimed well in 
front, and got him just behind 
the shoulder: down he came, 
rolling over and over with the 
impetus of his pace. M‘Innes 
stood speechless: the whole 
transaction had taken but a 
moment, and I hardly dared 
to read his inscrutable face for 
approval, or the reverse, A. 
goodly day’s sport indeed, and 
as the men gathered round 
there was a gibberish of Gaelic 
and excited narrations as to 
how all this had come about, 
and what Donald and John 
and Hugh, &c., &c., had seen 
and done in their respective 
places high up in the mist or 
along the wild corries. 

The last stag had been 
turned down to me by a lad 
on the pass above us, who 
deserved the credit of him 
more than I did. The six 


stags were dragged down to 
where the ponies could reach 
them: two only to be got 
home that night, the remainder 
next day. The weights and 
numbers of points were: 15:4, 
10 p.; 15°3, 5 p.; 14, 10 p.; 
13°7, 10 p.; 12°7, 6 p.; 12,11 p. 

Late it was, and dark before 
the party reached the Lodge; 
but what a day of days to 
remember! Often from far dif- 
ferent and uncongenial scenes 
my spirit travels back to the 
very spot, and senses awake 
to the vision of those grand, 
isolated, rugged tops, 


‘*Clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderful.” 


I feel again the satisfaction 
of strong effort, the wholesome 
lessons of endurance, and hardy 
imperviousness to the reckless 
elements, which to my mind 
serves to counteract much of 
the self-indulgence which be- 
sets our modern daily life. 
At such times I suddenly feel 
the boisterous breath of surg- 
ing winds, hear the music of 
the rushing burn, the croak of 
the raven, and the quick patter- 
ing of agile feet among the 
stones,—the which make my 
heart rise to the remembrance 
of the High Tops and all their 
joys and wonders. 


“Give me but one hour of Scotland. 


Southern gales are not for me. 
Though the glens are white with 
winter, 
Place me there and set me free.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


AFTER all the many years 
since 1586, the Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots remains to be 
written. The task can only be 
achieved by a person of genius, 
and no person of genius, of 
either sex, has attempted the 
adventure. Sir Walter Scott 
always refused, for chivalrous 
reasons, to write the biography 
of the Queen; and Mr Swin- 
burne, his tragic poems apart, 
has only consecrated an essay 
to the topic. We thus await 
the coming of a genius who is 
not too chivalrous of heart, and 
who is also a laborious and un- 
tiring “searcher of records.” 
A newspaper editor has re- 
cently informed the world that 
history must not be abandoned 
to “searchers of records.” Yet 
without exhaustive study of 
documents it is not easy to 
see how such measure of truth 
as is attainable can be attained. 
The public may be indifferent 
to truth, but history cannot be 
satisfied with less than the 
fullest possible measure of that 
unpopular commodity. 

The new, easy-going way of 
writing history is to distil it 
out of printed Calendars of 
State Papers. These are “ one- 
eyed calendars,” like the three 
in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ They 
are summaries of the original 
letters and despatches; they 
contain not only omissions of 
important matter, but actual 
blunders of every kind. The 
person of genius who is to 
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write Queen Mary’s biography 
must not be content with 
your Calendars, your Lemons, 
Father Stevensons, and Dr 
Joseph Bains, but must peruse 
all the actual manuscripts. 
This truth has been im- 
pressed on me by practical 
experience and by the study 
of certain letters written at 
a crisis of Mary’s life. They 
have remained unknown to 
our historians, as far as I am 
aware, though the epistles have 
long been in the daylight of 
the Advocates’ Library in 
Edinburgh, and in the British 
Museum. The letters are by 
that well-known diplomatist, 
Thomas Randolph. The son 
of an English squire, Randolph 
was bred “to a scholar’s life,” 
and in France was intimate 
with George Buchanan. In 
1559 Randolph, then in Paris, 
is spoken of by Throckmor- 
ton, the ambassador of Queen 
Elizabeth, as “‘my man, Bar- 
nabie.” He seems to have 
been “hanging loose on the 
town”; he was well educated, 
familiar with “the tongues,” 
and still young enough to tell 
a soft tale in the ear of a maid 
of honour, Mary Fleming or 
Mary Beaton, or to draw steel 
if need arose among the adven- 
tures of a secret and perilous 
mission, Randolph was a 
tavern-companion, in Paris, of 
that good swordsman, William 
Kirkcaldy of Grange: he was 
in fact, like the adventurous 
B 
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Tremaynes, and the accom- 
plished Harry Killegrew, the 
kind of man whom Elizabeth’s 
ministers found useful. Some 
of these adventurers became 
attachés, or spies, some rose to 
be ambassadors; they were 
always ready to ride a couple 
of hundred miles at a moment’s 
notice; to bribe the secretary 
of a foreign minister; to buy 
or steal the key to a corres- 
pondence in cipher; and gen- 
erally to serve their queen 
without scruple, and for small 
reward. If they often voyaged 
“at their own charges,” as 
Killegrew complains, rich pres- 
ents of jewels from queens and 
kings came sometimes in their 
way; they dined at royal 
tables; they knew all the 
leading men, and danced with 
the prettiest women; while 
some post or monopoly might 
be found for them, late in life, 
to serve as an old-age pension. 
We first hear of “my man, 
Barnabie ”—that is, Randolph 
—in the summer of 1559. He 
then managed to steer, from 
the heart of France to the 
Swiss frontier, an eccentric 
Calvinistic nobleman whom 
France was eager to clap in 
prison, while Elizabeth needed 
his aid in stirring the flames 
of the Protestant revolt in 
Scotland. This noble, the Earl 
of Arran, was the heir-apparent 
of the Scottish crown; the 
Scots and some English Pur- 
itans hoped that Elizabeth 
would marry him, and to carry 
& personage so important 
through hostile France to 
Geneva was a delicate task. 
The cunning and courage of 
Randolph succeeded ; the Prot- 
estant party in Scotland were 
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grateful, and he became settled 
as Elizabeth’s agent and in- 
former in Edinburgh. He 
represented her at Edinburgh 
while the Reformation passed 
into law; and he continued to 
reside in attendance on the 
Court of Holyrood during most 
of Queen Mary’s reign. He 
thoroughly enjoyed the atmo- 
sphere of intrigue, political and 
amorous; he was especially 
attached to one of the Queen’s 
Maries,— Mary Beaton, “my 
dear mistress,’— and, as we 
shall see, he gives the strongest 
of extant testimonies to the 
beauty and charm of the fated 
Queen. Though a sturdy 
Protestant, Randolph found 
Knox too “bytter,”—many a 
demure hint he drops of his 
disapproval of the preacher ; 
and, though an eager patriot, 
all for England and Elizabeth, 
Randolph beheld, with grief 
and rage scarcely concealed, 
the “devilish” machinations 
by which Elizabeth drew Mary 
to her doom. He was not 
romantic, he could not afford 
to change sides: “my country, 
right or wrong,” was his motto. 
Presently we find him possessed 
of guilty foreknowledge of a 
plot directed against the life 
of Mary, a life inconvenient to 
Elizabeth, to England, and to 
the Protestant verity. None 
the less, at the moment when 
Randolph wrote the letters, 
hitherto unpublished and un- 
quoted, Mary enjoyed his 
esteem, his admiration, and 
even his affection; though his 
heart was more or less given 
to Mary Beaton. 

The topic with which these 
lettres inédits deal is the latest 
moment in LElizabeth’s long 
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game of cat-and-mouse in the 
matter of Queen Mary’s pro- 
posed marriage to Lord Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. This 
strange union was first mooted 
by Elizabeth herself to Mary’s 
Secretary of State, Maitland 
of Lethington, in March 1563. 
Maitland did not reject the 
idea, but insisted that Elizabeth 
must first recognise Mary’s 
right of succession to the 
crowns of England and Ireland. 
Otherwise Mary would “seek 
abroad” for a husband. Eliz- 
abeth’s reply was to intimate 
that, practically, any marriage 
with a foreign and Catholic 
prince would be regarded by 
her as “an unfriendly act.” 
This was part of her instruc- 
tions to Randolph in August 
1563. He was allowed to add 
that Elizabeth might propose 
for Mary an English noble, 
“perchance such an one as she 
would hardly think we could 
agree to.” These words pointed 
at her own favourite, Lord 
Robert Dudley, a man not of 
an old house, but of a house 
spotted with treason; a man 
“infamed” (though doubtless 
unjustly) by the mysterious 
death of his wife, Amy Robsart; 
finally, a man who was secret- 
ly professing his attachment to 
Philip of Spain and the Catholic 
cause, while publicly coquet- 
ting with the Puritans, and in 
friendly correspondence with 
John Knox. 

There was just a chance, 
however, that Elizabeth’s hint 
might refer to Mary’s cousin, 
Darnley, who played the lute 
to Elizabeth, with her critical 
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approval, and carried the sword 
of state when Dudley was 
belted earl. Darnley’s religion 
(like that of Prince Charles in 
1745) “was still to seek,” but 
he was the hope of the English 
Catholics. Few in Scotland, 
according to Randolph, guessed 
(though Mary certainly did) 
that Elizabeth meant to indi- 
cate Leicester. Mary asked 
Randolph two questions, thus 
condensed: “Who is the man 
your mistress means?” and 
“Where do I come in?”—what 
compensation was she to receive 
for marrying so much under 
her rank? 

The negotiations dragged on, 
Elizabeth’s sole object being to 
make Mary’s affairs hang in 
uncertainty. Of this Mary had 
warnings enough : for example, 
from Sir James Melville, her 
envoy to Elizabeth in Septem- 
ber 1564, who saw Dudley 
made an earl, and caressed in 
the process, by Elizabeth. As 
to Leicester himself, he natur- 
ally preferred his chances of 
wedding Elizabeth to his 
chances of being presently 
dirked in Scotland as the 
husband of Mary. According 
to a fragmentary memorandum 
in French, written in Mary’s 
own hand after the events, but 
undated, much defaced, and 
less than candid, Leicester 
“knew well that though his 
mistress had written to me in 
his favour, her purpose was 
merely to deceive me, and keep 
other suitors at a distance. 
Leicester himself made me 
aware of this, secretly, through 
Randolph. . . .”? 





1 Bain, Calendar of State Affairs relating to Scotland, ii. 233, compared with 


the original draft in the British Museum. 
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If Mary tells truth, Randolph 
must have been unaware of the 
contents of Leicester’s letters 
to her, and we do not know 
their date. Probably they were 
posterior to March 16, 1565, 
shortly after which Mary and 
her advisers, the Earl of Murray 
and Maitland of Lethington, 
saw and said that all hope from 
Elizabeth must be abandoned. 

Did Mary ever seriously in- 
tend to marry Leicester, always 
on condition that Elizabeth 
recognised her place in the suc- 
cession to the English crown? 
Mr Froude has argued that the 
consent which Mary gave in 
February 1565 was pure hypo- 
crisy, her real object being to 
secure leave for Darnley to 
visit Scotland! Mary did 
desire this, but Darnley was 
only her “second string”; she 
preferred Leicester, with her 
own recognition as _ heiress 
(failing Elizabeth and her 
issue, if any) of the English 
crown. Granted that condi- 
tion, she was resolved to marry 
Leicester. This fact is proved 
by Randolph’s hitherto un- 
noticed letters. 

Mary would have wedded 
Leicester if her claims were re- 
cognised, and she was bitterly 
disappointed when her condi- 
tions were waived. Mr Hender- 
son, the latest historian of Mary, 
speaks of Randolph as “a 
deluded simpleton,” who both 
believed that Elizabeth was 
sincere in her offer of Leicester, 


and that Mary meant nothing 
but courtesy by her friendly 
talks with Darnley in February- 
March 1565.2 But Mary her- 
self declares that she was 
ready to wed Leicester; she 
said so to Throckmorton when 
he came on a special mission 
after her betrothal to Darnley, 
in May 1565. “She con- 
fessed,” writes Randolph, 
“unto his Lordship ” (Throck- 
morton), “that she never bore 
better good-will unto any man 
than to him” (Leicester), “ be- 
fore she despaired through the 
slowness of the Queen’s” 
(Elizabeth’s) ‘resolution, that 
any good was intended.”* But 
Mary’s word may go for 
nothing,—I adduce other 
evidence. 

It is usually supposed that 
Mary finally despaired of 
Elizabeth’s good faith as re- 
gards the Leicester marriage 
on March 16, 1565. Elizabeth 
then announced that she would 
not proceed to the examination 
or declaration of Mary’s inter- 
est in the succession, “ until she 
herself had married or notified 
her determination never to 
marry,” as Mr Hay Fleming 
puts it.‘ 

So Randolph writes, adding 
that Murray and Lethington 
could not advise their mistress 
to make any longer stay, or to 
drive any more time.” ® 

We now arrive at the date, 
certainly, of one of Randolph’s 
unpublished letters, March 20, 





1 The dates in the affair destroy Mr Froude’s theory. See my ‘ History of 


Scotland,’ ii. 130-137. 
2 Mary Queen of Scots, i. 310. 


3 Foreign Calendar, Elizabeth, 1565, May 21, p. 372. 
* Citing Stevenson’s Selections, pp. 134, 135. Keith, ii. 266, 330. Murdin, 
State Papers, p. 758. Nares’s Burghley, ii 234. 


5 Foreign Calendar, Elizabeth, 1564-65, pp. 315, 316. 
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1564-65. As this letter to 
Leicester is verbose, I condense 
it. To me it seems that Mary 
was certainly as bitterly dis- 
appointed as Murray and 
Lethington were enraged: 
they were not merely playing 
their parts, but earnestly re- 
gretted the failure of the 
Leicester marriage; and, finally, 
Mary and they tried to keep 
the negotiations alive. Mary 
“altogether grew  discon- 
tented,” says Randolph. She 
blamed him for “training her 
so long time, and nursing her 
insuch vain hope.” She feared 
that the long deceit would 
turn to Elizabeth’s discredit. 
Yet “I will not fail in any 
good offices towards my sister, 
but trust myself to her hence- 
forth I will not.” This resolve 
was fatally broken! Mary 
then left Randolph, and Murray 
and Lethington met him. 
“As to my Lord of Murray,” 
Randolph says, “I found him 
almost stark mad,” from fear 
of the unfriendly nature of 
future relations between the 
two Queens. Lethington en- 
tered, and, on hearing the 
tidings, said that he was not 
surprised,—he knew Elizabeth 
too well to believe that she 
would “ever resolve in that 
point.” He showed “some- 
what more choler than judge- 
ment.” The Queen, who had 
been riding, at what pace we 
may guess, now returned, show- 
ing more sorrow than anger, 
while Randolph and the two 
Scots renewed their debate. “I 
know not of us all three who 
was most angry.” 

Next day Lethington de- 
clined Randolph’s invitation 
to dinner, and Randolph, with 
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Mary, watched Darnley, Lord 
Robert Stewart, and others 
ride at the ring—a very poor 
performance, says Randolph. 
Meanwhile Mary, with tears 
in her eyes, vowed to Ran- 
dolph that she would obey 
Elizabeth “almost so far as 
her own dear mother.” Mary’s 
tears were ready; but Ran- 
dolph mentions them sym- 
pathetically, “with no dis- 
praise to her Majesty.” Her 
sorrow was “the dishonour 
and shame to be deceived,” 
in spite of the many warnings 
to which she had listened. 
She told Randolph that next 
day she would send Beaton 
to England, requesting a safe- 
conduct for Lethington to go 
to France. 

Randolph asked Murray to 
prevent this move. ‘“Beshrew 
me,” said Murray, “I have 
travailed over-far in the 
matter, and fear that I shall 
repent it.” Beaton next came 
up, asking for a letter from 
Randolph to Bedford, then 
commanding at Berwick, on 
the frontier. 

Randolph goes on— 

“This Sunday, after the 
sermon, to which my Lord 
of Murray never faileth to 
come, though it be far from 
his lodgings, I asked him if 
his anger were digested. ‘The 
devil cumber you,’ said he, 
‘our Queen doth nothing but 
weep and write. Amend this 
betimes, or all will go amiss.’” 

It is pleasant to find the 
pious Murray swearing quite 
like a man of this world after 
coming from sermon. Not less 
natural it is that Mary should 
“do nothing but weep and 
write.” Her letters she prob- 
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ably burned when they had 
served as a safety - valve, for 
none of this date occurs in 
Labanoff’s collection of her 
correspondence. Would that 
she had burned certain other 
letters ! 

On Monday there was such 
a snowstorm that Randolph 
could not venture out. On 
Tuesday he met Murray, “who 
cursed me because I can guide 
a Queen no better when I 
have her at my will, but must 
so handle her that she is fain 
to put herself in her enemies’ 
hands.” As before, Murray 
cursed with unaffected freedom, 
and blamed Randolph for what 
was no fault of his. 

“In cometh Lethington,” 
and debate was warm. “We 
chafed ourselves well.” They 
grew cool, and “ found it good 
that this matter” (the Leicester 
marriage) “should not thus be 
given over.” Lethington con- 
fessed that his mission to 
France was a mere cover for 
@ voyage into England to re- 
new negotiations. His mission 
to England, however, was de- 
layed, for reasons to be given 
later, during nearly a month, 
in which time Mary had 
changed her mind irrevocably, 
and with good cause. 

“In much gentler words we 
parted than we met. . . 
There is yet no doubt that all 
matters between the Queen’s 
Majesty and this Queen may 
very well be accorded.” 

Randolph then tells Leicester 
that he conceals Leicester’s 
part in sending Darnley (in 
mid-February) to Scotland, 


and urges him to come in- 
stantly “and enjoy the best 
place in the whole country.” 
Murray, though angry with 
Leicester, entreats him to 
come. The letter is sent to 
forestall Beaton’s visit to the 
English Court. Thus Ran- 
dolph ends on March 20, when 
he and Murray both hope that 
all may yet go well. This 
letter is in the British Museum, 
or rather a copy is there. 

It appears, then, that at 
this date (March 20, 1564-65) 
Mary had not resolved to 
marry Darnley; but, grieved 
as she was by Elizabeth’s con- 
duct, meant to send Lething- 
ton with orders to renew the 
Leicester negotiations. She 
had given no sure sign of in- 
tention to wed Darnley (a 
resolution fatal to her, but 
secretly desired and intrigued 
for by Elizabeth) as late as 
March 27. On that day 
Randolph wrote to Cecil say- 
ing that Mary’s uncle, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, wished 
her to send Lethington to 
France to arrange a marriage 
with the Duc d’Orléans. This 
alliance both she and her 
people despise. “She desires 
to do what may be most to 
our sovereign’s contentment,” 
under the influence of Murray, 
who says that Elizabeth has 
it in her power to give peace 
and contentment to Mary and 
to the Protestant party.’ 
Thus, as late as March 27, 
Mary was still hoping that 
the Leicester marriage might 
yet be arranged, and had not 
committed herself with Darnley. 





1 Bain, ii. 137. 
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On this point I cannot believe 
that she, Murray, and Lething- 
ton were duping Randolph, 
who remained full of hope, 
and, really, was duped only 
by Elizabeth. 

Our second unpublished let- 
ter shows Randolph, on March 
31, more confident than ever 
that all will go well, Nothing 
stands in the way of the 
Leicester marriage but the in- 
explicably laggard behaviour 
of Leicester himself. Randolph 
writes to Leicester’s brother- 
in-law, Sir Henry Sidney, who 
had visited the Scottish Court 
in July and August 1562. He 
had come with one of Eliza- 
beth’s usual disappointments 
for Mary: the English Queen 
would not meet her that year, 
as had been arranged. Mary 
had wept bitterly, and, doubt- 
less, was not in her best looks. 
But now, says Randolph, all 
is happier, and the Queen 
herself is a paragon of beauty. 
Randolph ends this sanguine 
letter with some Court gossip 
about a love-affair of one of 


the Queen’s Maries, Mary 
Fleming, which has _ not 
hitherto been recorded. I 


quote the more interesting 
passages of this letter! :— 


“T have brought it unto that pass, 
that now that I have gotten the 
Queen’s goodwill to marry where I 
would have her, I cannot get the man 
to take her, for whom I was suitor. 
How good an end I am like to make 
of my business in hand your L. by 
this may easily conjecture. But a 
man of that nature I never found 
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any, that with so little labour may 
be called to so great honour (besides 
somewhat else of no small price) and 
yet will rather choose daily to be 
trained and led I know not whither 
than yield unto that which may 
make him blessed for ever. If She 
were unknown or never seen by your 
L. you might well marvel what 
divine thing it is by whom this great 
felicity may be achieved. 

“To that which yourself hath 
been judge of with your eyes, there 
is now so much added of perfect 
beauty that in beholding the self- 
same person when you come again, 
you shall neither find that face nor 
feature, shape nor making, but all 
turned into a new nature far excelling 
any (our own most worthy Queen 
alone excepted) that ever was made 
since the first framing of mankind. 
How many countries, realms, cities, 
and towns have been destroyed and 
souls have suffered to satisfy the de- 
sire of wilful man! But he whom 
I go about to make as happy as ever 
was any, to put him in possession of 
a kingdom, to make him prince of a 
mighty people, to lay in his naked arms 
a most fair and worthy lady, either 
nothing regardeth the good that shall 
ensue unto him thereby ; the honour 
that shall be to his name and race ; 
the profit that shall redound unto 
his country,—but so uncertainly 
dealeth that I know not where to 
find him, nor what to speak or pro- 
mise, that I shall not be forced to 
alter or call back again. To write 
all that I think will require a much 
longer time than now I have; thus 
much shortly your L. in earnest shall 
know, that this Queen and country was 
never so far at the Q. Majesty’s devo- 
tion. All resteth only upon declara- 
tion of the title which we [Mary] do 





1 Randolph to Sir Henry Sidney, March 31, 1564-65. 
Elizabethan Papers, portfolio M.R. 1, 2, No. 24. 


letter to be an original autograph. 


Advocates’ Library, 
Mr Dickson believes the 
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more for honour regard than profit 
we hope for or desire thereof. In 
those terms now we stand that if 
shortly our goodwill be not embraced 
it must be extended to some other 
that gladly will receive us. The 
partner offered [Leicester] above any 
other liketh us, it is now in your 
choice to do with us as you please. 
To make this matter shortly off or 
on, the Lord of Lethington repaireth 
to the Court: There shall we have 
our two fine secretaries matched to- 
gether, a couple as well matched to 
draw in a yoke as any two that ever 
wrote with the pen. Before this 
matter be fully ended I doubt not 
but your L. may be at the contract 
making, but I assure your L, that so 
long time is detracted that I fear in 
the end we shall repent it. There is 
lately, or at the least not long since, 
come unto us the young lusty long 
Lord [Darnley] that looked ever so 
lofty in the Court where he went. I 
know not what alteration the sight 
of so fair a face daily in presence 
may work in our [Mary’s] heart, but 
hitherto I have espied nothing, yet 
I am somewhat suspicious, or more 
peradventure fearful or jealous than 
a wise man would be. He is gently 
looked ‘upon, courteously used, and 
well entertained at all hands, and in 
this honour that is done unto him he 
taketh no less upon him than apper- 
taineth unto him. 

“T wish to have your L. here once 
again ; neither is the country as you 
left it [in August 1563] nor the Court 
as you found it ; no, not John Knox so 
bitter in his preaching since the mar- 
riage to his young wife as when you 
last heard him. I doubt myself 
whether I be the self-same man that 
now will be content with the name 
of your countryman, that have the 
whole guiding, the giving and be- 
stowing not only of this Q. and her 
kingdom, but of most worthy Mary 
Beaton to be ordered and ruled at 
mine own will. Mary Fleming that 
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once was so fair, being forsaken of 
all her unworthy servants that since 
her arrival never made account of 
her, for heavy displeasure lieth sore 
sick, ready to give up the ghost, but, 
with many a sore sigh, heartily 
wisheth that ‘Rande’ had served 
her, when Killegrew, that little spark 
of a man, first moved her heart to 
accept so disloyal a servant, that so 
many times hath sworn that he would 
die for her sake. But now hath he 
refused the pleasant places and secret 
corners of his mistress’s chamber to 
match him upon the Cook’s Daughter, 
who will be found as very a shrew as 
ever came out of the kitchen! She 
neither remembereth you nor scarcely 
acknowledgeth that you are her man. 
Your L. therefore need not greatly 
to pride yourself on any such mistress 
in this Court. She [Mary Fleming] 
hath found another whom she doth 
love better. Lethington now serveth 
her alone, and is like for her sake to 
run beside himself. Both day and 
night he attendeth ; he watcheth ; he 
wooeth ; his folly never more appeared 
than in loving her where he may be 
assured that how much soever he 
make of her, she will always love 
another better. This much I have 
written for the worthy praise of your 
noble Mistress, who now being neither 
much worth in beauty nor greatly to 
be praised for virtue is content, in 
place of Lords and Earls, to accept 
to her service a poor pen clerk to 
play her withal. 

“At this hour I am set upon a 
merry pin, and as I am now affected 
your L. hath here heard and per- 
ceiveth in writing. The next per- 
adventure will contain some more 
grave matter, until which time I do 
most humbly take my leave. 


“At Edenbourge the laste of 
Marche in the yeare 1565. 
“Your L. ever bound and 
alwayes at commande, 


“THo, RANDOLPHE.” 
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The more private gossip of 
this letter needs some explan- 
ation. It appears that when 
Sir Henry Sidney visited 
Mary’s Court in 1562, he was 
smitten by the charms of the 
Queen’s favourite among the 
four Maries, Mary Fleming. 
But while the Maries and their 
Queen were still in France, 
Mary Fleming, according to 
Randolph, gave her heart to 
Henry Killegrew, a gallant, 
gay, and accomplished Eng- 
lish diplomatist. Lloyd, in 
his ‘Worthies,’ praises Kille- 
grew as a master in the art 
of painting, then seldom prac- 
tised by men of birth. He is 
“a Holbein for oyl,” writes 
Lloyd, with many other terms 
of applause. It is a wild con- 
jecture; but conceivably Kille- 
grew was the painter of the 
Leven and Melville portrait of 
Mary, in which she wears 
several of the jewels histori- 
cally known to have been hers 
in 1559-1561. 

Killegrew was in Scotland 
in 1559, but himself, in a 
record of his services, men- 
tions no later visit, till he was 
admitted to Mary’s presence 
in a darkened room after the 
murder of Darnley (1567). It 
seems that his passages with 
Mary Fleming must have oc- 
curred in France, before Queen 
Mary’s return to Scotland in 
1561. He did marry “the 
Cook’s daughter,” Catherine, 
fourth daughter of Sir An- 
thony Cooke, on November 4, 
1565, leaving Mary Fleming 
to console herself with Leth- 
ington, to whom she was 
wedded in January 1566. 

As to the political part of 
the letter, we have an un- 
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published, incomplete, and 
therefore dateless letter of 
Randolph’s to Leicester him- 
self. This epistle (in the 
British Museum) is clearly of 
the same date (March 31, 1565) 
as the letter to Sidney. It 
contains the same complaints 
of Leicester’s coldness, and the 
same advice, Randolph has 
been told, in Scotland, that 
Leicester’s indifference, silence, 
and even want of ordinary 
courtesy, are much blamed. 
Leicester knows how difficult 
it was to bring Mary, Murray, 
and Lethington to accept him. 
Randolph is “now in better 
hope than ever I was, but” 
Leicester ‘neglects the honour, 
the felicity which I am sure 
you will not deny to be great.” 
Leicester shows less goodwill 
to Mary and her ministers 
than he did “before this 
matter was thought of.” 
Mary and her advisers, “now 
that they assure themselves of” 
Elizabeth’s “intentions, would 
willingly have some knowledge 
of your own desire.” Of 
that they cannot doubt, “for 
what living man would refuse 
it if it fell to his lot,” but 
they want some sign from 
Leicester. 

This suggests that Mary 
and her advisers were at last 
ready to close with Elizabeth 
on her own terms, but this 
they could not decently do 
while Leicester held sullenly 
aloof. However, Randolph 
adds, “I find no obstacle 
except in that which” Eliza- 
beth “will do for you both.” 
To that point Lethington was 
to attend at the English Court. 
“Tf once in this point we 
sever, it will be hard to join 
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us again in the same affec- 
tion.” Randolph implores 


Leicester to come to Scotland. 
If not, Cecil should be sent. 
Scotland is only anxious for 
peace and friendship with 
England. 

But Leicester did not move, 
and the end came thus: On 
the day (March 31) when Ran- 
dolph wrote to Sidney and 
Leicester, he also wrote to 
Throckmorton in Paris,! with 
news which would have made 
any woman, even if spiritless, 
abandon Leicester. Tidings 
had just come to the Earl of 
Atholl that, in a tennis match 
between Norfolk and Leices- 
ter, Leicester had taken Eliza- 
beth’s handkerchief from her 
hand and wiped his sweaty 
face with it. Norfolk broke 
into rage; Elizabeth took 
Leicester's part eagerly. By 
March 31 Mary knew of this 
indecent familiarity between 
Elizabeth and the man whom 
she offered as husband to a 
Queen. 

Mary took no more thought 
of Leicester: what lady could 
have so debased herself! She 
turned to Darnley, she nursed 
him through a sickness, she 
delayed Lethington’s journey 
to England, and, when he did 
arrive (April 18), it was not to 
negotiate the Leicester but to 
announce the Darnley marriage. 
Randolph had frequently and 
vainly found fault with the 
sending of Darnley to Scot- 
land (February 1564-65) by 
Leicester, Cecil, and Elizabeth. 
He knew that they had con- 
trived that scheme, and, when 
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the mischief was done, he took 
(May 21) the ironical revenge 
of asking Leicester how it came 
about ? 

“To whom,” he writes to 
Leicester, “this may chiefly be 
imputed, what crafty subtlety 
or devilish device hath brought 
this to pass, I know not; but 
woe worth the time that ever 
the Lord Darnley did set his 
foot in this country.”? Ran- 
dolph laments for “this poor 
Queen, whom ever before I 
esteemed so worthy, so wise, so 
honourable in all her doings.” 
Now, through the coming of 
Darnley, all is at hazard: 
honour, realm, and peace with 
England. The sole cause, 
Randolph tells Leicester, is 
Darnley’s arrival, and “most 
men are persuaded that in the 
sending of him” from England, 
“there is other meaning than 
was shown.” 

This is all part of Randolph’s 
irony, for he knew who had 
sent Darnley, and for what end 
he was sent. On February 12 
he had written to Cecil: “ By 
your letter I perceive what 
earnest means hath been made 
both by my Lord Robert 
(Leicester) and your honour, 
for my Lord Darnley’s licence 
to come to Scotland.” 

He tells Cecil not only that 
Darnley’s arrival is likely to 
cause fatal mischief, but that 
Cecil has been duly warned of 
the evil that must ensue. 
Leicester and Cecil have pro- 
cured it, and when the evil is 
accomplished, in May, Ran- 
dolph innocently wonders, in 
his letter to Leicester, “to 





1 Bain, Calendar, March 31, 1565. 


2 Tbid., May 21, 1565. 
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whom this may chiefly be im- 
puted”; and whose is “the 
crafty subtlety or devilish de- 
vice.” 

Randolph must have taken 
some comfort in his irony, for 
he speaks of himself as one of 
the men who “loved” Mary 
(not par amours of course), and 
who had found her “ worthy, 
wise, and honourable in all her 
doings,” before the calculated 
delays and _ treacheries of 
Leicester and Elizabeth drove 
her from her course. 

There is, I think, no room 
for doubt. Elizabeth, her 
favourite, and her advisers, 
after trying Mary’s temper 
unsuccessfully for two years, 
exasperated her by insult, and 
in sending Darnley deliberately 
lured her to her doom. 

The concord between Mary 
and les politiques, the sane 
Protestants, Lethington and 
Murray, was broken. The less 
sane Protestants were reunited 
with les politiques. The feud 
of Hamiltons and Stewarts 
broke out afresh ; Murray took 
up arms. The wars of the 
Congregation were renewed, 
and Elizabeth had what she 
desired—a disunited Scotland 
as a field for intrigue. 

The interesting letter of 
Randolph to Sidney (March 
31, 1564-65) is in the Advocates’ 
Library.! I owe my knowledge 
of it to the kindness of the 
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librarian, Mr W. K. Dickson. 
I have modernised the spelling, 
and omitted some unessential 
passages, and a passage which 
is too incoherent to be con- 
strued. The letter to Leicester, 
of March 20, 1564-65, is from 
a copy in the Egerton MSS., . 
British Museum. To this letter 
I was directed by the kindness 
of Father Pollen, 8.J. In the 
same collection Miss E. M. 
Thompson found the fragment- 
ary letter to Leicester, which 
must be of the same date as 
the epistle to Sidney of March 
31, 1564-65. There is also an 
earlier letter by Randolph on 
an illness of Mary Beaton. 

The letters which have been 
cited prove, I think, contrary 
to Mr Henderson’s opinion 
and that of many critics, that 
in her clever trickery Elizabeth 
was not “playing exactly the 
game that Mary desired.” By 
the evidence of Lethington and 
Murray, given to Randolph, 
Mary was reduced by Eliz- 
abeth’s delays to a passion of 
angry disappointment, and 
could only weep and write 
letters of complaint to her 
friends. Then she was calmed, 
and, with her advisers, was 
about to renew negotiations for 
the marriage with Leicester. 
And then came the story of 
Queen Elizabeth’s handker- 
chief, and the end of possibil- 
ity of hope. 





1 The letter of Randolph to Sir Henry Sidney has been in the Advocates’ 
Library, as I understand, for eighty years. Circumstances have hitherto pre- 
vented me from studying the mass of important papers of Mary’s period in that 
collection: they seem to have been overlooked by our historians. The letters 
cited in the British Museum appear to be transcripts from originals once among 
the Lauderdale papers: it looks as if Maitland of Lethington had somehow ac- 


quired them, 














THE REAR-GUARD. 


NIGHT at last, bringing with 
it such peace as one may hope 
for on active service on the 
North-West Frontier of India. 
All day has our brigade been 
trailing its length of soldiers 
and baggage along one of the 
rocky stream-beds that serve 
for roads within the hilly terri- 
tories of the robber tribes 
that fringe the Punjab border 
from Kashmir to Karachi. 
Barren, thirsty - looking hills 
they are, of strange and varied 
shapes, turreted rocks, frown- 
ing and unclimbable, serrated 
ridges lacerating the blue of the 
Indian sky, amorphous lumps 
and heaps of rubble compen- 
sating for their bad figures by 
a wonderful variety of colours, 
—reds, greens, and blues so 
vivid that they look like heaps 
of somebody’s patent colour 
wash. <A harsh unkind coun- 
try it is, devoid of vegetation 
save for clumps of yellow grass 
that look as if they never could 
have been green, and stunted 
dark-foliaged shrubs, survivors 
in the struggle against brows- 
ing goat or camel by reason 
of the sharpness of their thorns 
or the poison of their sap. 
Water is a scarce commodity, 
such springs as there are being 
far apart. Men and beasts 
must drink, so the length of 
the marches is perforce regu- 
lated by the position of the 
springs, often mere dribbles of 
water, disappearing after a 
course of a few yards, and pos- 
sibly charged with salts whose 
dysenteric effects may bring 
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men to their graves or in- 
capacitate them during the 
campaign. Several marches 
farther into the hills the con- 
ditions will be better. We 
shall have left behind us the 
belt of low hills that fringe 
the Indian plainland, the eleva- 
tion will be higher and rainfall 
greater, while the evaporation 
is less. Streams will survive 
and run over the gravel we 
now crunch dryly underfoot, 
and pines, dwarf oak, and turf 
will make some attempt to 
clothe the nakedness of the 
rocks, while around will stand 
the snowy peaks of the main 
ranges that now we glimpse 
distantly through the breaks 
in the hills. But even the best 
of this land is a poor best. 
The dwellers of the fat plains 
below scoffingly say that at 
the creation God left this part 
of His work half finished and 
has forgotten it ever since. 
Year after year it lies parched 
and ugly, producing little save 
generations of fierce and virile 
robbers, and year after year 
these bicker and kill among 
themselves in the course of 
their unending blood-feuds, or 
harry and rob their neighbours 
inside the British frontier till 
they cap their performances by 
surprising and overpowering 
some post or guard of Govern- 
ment troops or militia, and 
make off with the rifles and 
ammunition of the victims. 
Then the cup of their iniquity 
is held to have overflowed, 
and you find yourself, as now, 
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forcing your way into their 
inhospitable country, trying to 
catch them, if you can, and if 
you cannot, which is more 
likely, at least inflicting on 
them the loss of their herds, 
and knocking down the mud 
towers that form the strength 
of their distant villages. 

But though the tribes are 
chary of exposing themselves 
to heavy loss and chance of 
capture by offering an organ- 
ised resistance to the advanc- 
ing columns, it must not be 
supposed that they tamely 
acquiesce in its punitory do- 
ings. They are by no means 
fools, these ragged tribesmen. 
They think, and rightly, that 
a pitched battle against dis- 
ciplined troops aided by ar- 
tillery will probably result in 
their own discomfiture, and 
that any loss inflicted on the 
adversary will be more than 
counterbalanced by their own. 
But they know that man for 
man, and inside their own hills, 
they are equals, and more, as 
fighting men, of any soldiers 
the Government can bring 
against them. They are ham- 
pered by no baggage - trains, 
no lines of communication or 
bases exist to worry them. 
Their rifles are good, and 
shoot excellently straight, for 
all they have been pilfered 
from Indian barracks; and 
they themselves are as swift 
of foot as their own mountain 
goats, and cunning and crafty 
as men must be who live in 
a land where law is not and 
war is always. Since they 
cannot afford to indulge in 
the satiating stand-up fight of 
Civilisation, they have recourse 
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to guerilla tactics, and lay 
themselves out to harass and 
worry the infidel invaders, 
They brown the halted camp, 
pepper the moving column, 
and loot straying or unpro- 
tected baggage-animals. Like 
wasps from a disturbed nest, 
they buzz round the intruders, 
watching eagerly to surround 
any small party that may be 
foolish enough to let itself 
become isolated from the rest. 
Then they will close in and 
sting that party to death, and 
joyfully carry off their rifles 
as the spoil of war. 

To-day they have followed 
hard on the heels of the rear- 
guard, sniping each party as 
it fell back from ridge or hill ; 
and now the force has settled 
into its camp for the night, 
they are similarly engaged in 
worrying the outpost line of 
pickets posted far out round 
the camp on advantageous 
points for its protection, and 
even lobbing their bullets into 
camp itself at long range. 

Until now the daylight and 
the presence of the distant 
circle of outlying pickets has 
kept them at a respectful dis- 
tance, but now comes the short 
twilight and starlit dark of 
the Northern Indian night. 
The forbidding rocks lose their 
sternness, and become almost 
beautiful in the eerie semi- 
obscurity. Purple - shadowed, 
half seen, half hidden, they 
seem fit abodes for the jins 
and fairies that are said to 
dwellin them. The buttressed 
crags and ravines of inky 
blackness recall the scenery 
pictured by Doré; and, in- 
deed, the imps at present fir- 
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ing modern rifles from their 
crannies would be no unsuit- 
able inhabitants of an inferno, 
if craft and bloodthirstiness 
were qualifications. 

While the mantle of dark- 
ness turns the Pathan’s coun- 
try to beauty, it gives the 
Pathan himself the opportun- 
ity to creep nearer the pickets 
and camp and fire at closer 
range than before. For the 
prosecution of this sport he 
prefers a night with just 
enough moon to show up the 
figures of men and animals 
inside the camp. He can then 
place his bullets in uncomfort- 
able proximity to whatever is 
unwise or unfortunate enough 
to be visible; but failing a 
moon, he finds a fire or a 
lamp a great help to his marks- 
manship. Conversely, you in 
camp find it advisable to dis- 
pense with these luxuries as 
soon as darkness comes on; 
so you swallow your sustain- 
ing, if indigestible, dinner of 
bully beef, bread and jam, 
while it is yet light, and 
crawl on all fours within the 
scanty shelter of your four-foot 
high bivouac tent. 

But although you and as 
many others who have no 
particular duty to do retire 
thus early to bed, it does not 
follow that the day’s work is 
over for all. In theory, the 
march should be over and 
camp made long before dark ; 
but theories cannot move our 
water -supplies about to suit 
our needs, and camp is often 
reached late in the evening, 
causing various unfortunates to 
be kept on the move till long 
afterdark. In the supply-lines 
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weary Officials sit over the piles 
of eatables for men and beast, 
and issue a day’s food to the 
representatives of the several 
corps of the brigade. Each 
corps carries with it two or 
three days’ supplies, so that 
food is available the moment 
camp is pitched; but the por- 
tion devoured has to be re- 
placed the same day by draw- 
ing on the supply department 
—an operation often produc- 
tive of discussion between the 
givers and takers, the latter 
trying to get all they can for 
their corps, and the former 
only parting on the conclusive 
evidence of sundry signed re- 
ceipts, orders, certificates on 
honour, and so forth, dear to 
the heart of an army depart- 
ment, though rather out of 
place in a camp of war. From 
the transport lines there arises 
@ loud and sustained crunching 
as camels and mules consume 
their feed of grain. You find 
this crunching has a soporific 
effect, and it tends to neutral- 
ise the groaning and bubbling 
of the camels and the sociable 
bray of the mules. Around 
the staff office tent sit ad- 
jutants and clerks, taking 
down the orders for the mor- 
row’s march, which the hard- 
worked but cheery brigade- 
major dictates. They are 
short and concise sentences 
these orders, and seem very 
simple things to make up, but 
they are pregnant with results 
to every man in the force, and 
on their reasoned soundness 
depend the safe and orderly 
withdrawal of the brigade 
from its camping-place on the 
morrow, and the successful 
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repulse of any attempts of the 
enemy to hinder its march. 
To this end he who frames 
orders must gauge the tactics 
of the enemy, and make a suit- 
able adjustment of the fighting 
powers of the force so that no 
part may be unduly strained 
and each support the other,— 
for in war overstrain means 
at least a needless death-roll, 
and perhaps a disaster or “re- 
grettable incident.” Nothing 
can be left to chance if a well- 
ordered march is to be made. 
Each unit, whether of fighting 
men or non - combatants, as 
hospitals and baggage, must 
move in an allotted place. 
Nor can the hours of darkness 
be left to look after themselves. 
The possibility of a night- 
attack on the camp must be 
provided for, and orders given 
so that there may be no con- 
fusion should the enemy make 
an attempt to rush the camp. 
After the dictation is finished, 
adjutants stumble back to their 
corps and pass on the orders 
to commanding officers and 
sleepy subordinates, who read 
them out to the still sleepier 
men whose destinies they 
control. 

You in your bivouac, curled 
up in blankets and: just drop- 
ping off to sleep, are roused by 
your adjutant’s voice telling 
you that you are to command 
the rear-guard to-morrow, and 
that all are to be under arms 
at four in the morning, as a 
night-attack is expected. If 
you are wise you will compose 
yourself to sleep, for of one 
thing only you may be sure, 
and that is that the morrow 
will be a hard day for you, 
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and you can best prepare for 
it by getting such sleep as 
you can, now that the camp 
has settled down into such 
qualified quiet as the rifles of 
the sniping enemy allow. They 
will keep up this shooting all 
night, praying Allah to guide 
their bullets through the dark- 
ness into the person of some 
infidel. Luckily their prayers 
are not often successful, and 
the damage done by bullets 
after dark is surprisingly small. 
The first experience of a night 
of subjective sniping is un- 
pleasant, as the constant crack 
of rifles, the smack of the 
bullets, and whiz of flying 
splinters and pebbles give food 
for thought and banish sleep 
for a time. But familiarity 
quickly breeds contempt when 
you discover that the “per- 
centage of hits to rounds fired” 
is so pleasingly small, and you 
sleep soundly through it all. 
The reason for this immunity 
lies, not in the darkness alone, 
but in the restraining influence 
of the line of outpost pickets 
that encircle the camp, and 
deny to the enemy all advan- 
tageous points within short 
range. The enemy thus has 
either to fire at the camp, a 
large mark at a long range, 
or at the pickets themselves, 
which in the dark are small 
marks, and always well en- 
trenched. He may crawl in 
between the pickets and so 
get close to camp, but this 
procedure carries the risk of 
his being himself stalked by 
some enterprising picket, and 
at least he will have an enemy 
across his line of retreat. This 
is a state of affairs very re- 
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pugnant to the Pathan, as 
indeed to most fighters. A 
properly posted line of pickets 
is the first requirement for a 
good night’s rest. Neglect 
this precaution and you will 
find yourself exposed to a close 
and hot fire, whose bullets will 
rake the camp from side to 
side instead of merely lobbing 
into it. To-night, thanks to 
the pickets and their occupants 
watching in the cold, you en- 
joy that dreamless sleep that 
follows a long day in the open. 

Reluctantly your senses re- 
turn to you under the efforts 
of your soldier orderly, who, 
with a firm hold of your ankle, 
shakes and shakes till you 
leave your couch and struggle 
out into the freezing cold of 
the early morning. Half awake 
and wholly miserable you make 
shift to get belts, pistol, and 
field - glasses suspended on to 
your person, wishing the while 
that an agreement could be 
made that all fighting should 
be done by daylight. You 
stumble your way to where 
your companies are undergoing 
the same process of waking and 
equipping, and walk up and 
down the groups of men till 
all are ready. Then they sit 
or kneel down with fixed 
bayonets and charged maga- 
zines, in their allotted places, 
some at the breastwork that 
runs all round camp, to meet 
the expected rush of swords- 
men, and some farther back in 
support, to be called forward 
where needed. Throughout a 
deep silence is kept, orders are 
whispered, and men move like 
silent shadows. This unpleas- 
ant duty of sitting still under 
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arms is a necessary precaution, 
A rush of fanatical swordsmen 
against a camp caught asleep 
is almost sure of success, and is 
a horror not easily forgotten. 
Long before the sentries have 
had time to rouse their sleeping 
comrades, the camp will be filled 
with a charging mob of blood- 
maddened men, cutting with 
the curved tulwar or the heavy 
straight Afghan knife at every- 
thing they meet, while in the 
darkness the attacked hesitates 
to strike first, not knowing 
friend from foe, and when the 
sweep of the tulwar comes in 
first there is seldom need of a 
second blow. A camp thus 
caught napping will buy its 
sleep dear, but equally dear 
will be the price paid by the 
Pathan when he tries a rush 
in a camp inarms. The silent 
perimeter will break into a 
roar of musketry, before which 
the bravest charge must wither 
away, and there will be many 
widows in the hill villages. 
Therefore we must keep our 
vigil in cold and silence, the 
better to lure the enemy to 
his destruction, since we are 
frankly come for that purpose. 

Some one has said that nine- 
tenths of all the work one does 
is sheer drudgery, and surely 
sitting up for an attack that 
does not come off is drudgery. 
And it is evident that there is 
to be no attack to-day. The 
sniping goes on, however, and 
as the chill grey of morning 
reveals the camp, the enemy’s 
aim improves and bullets fly 
close; but this‘ only lasts a 
short time, for by the same 
grey light the pickets open 
the fire that like good soldiers 
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they have withheld during the 
dark, and the snipers quickly 
decide that more distant posi- 
tions will be healthier. 

The light calls the camp to 
activity. Once more the trans- 
port animals crunch their way 
through their feeds of grain. 
The troops are dismissed to 
prepare for the day’s work. 
For an hour or so they too 
are free to eat a breakfast, 
coldly furnished forth by the 
evening’s cooking and washed 
down by tea hastily boiled over 
fires of camp litter. Mean- 
while, Mr Rearguard Com- 
mander, you had best repair 
to where a few camp - chairs 
and packing-cases indicate 
your mess, and there procure 
and eat as much breakfast as 
the shivering mess-servant can 
provide, and, moreover, fill your 
haversack with such eatables 
of a durable description as will 
carry you over twenty -four 
hours, for the dieting of a rear- 
guard is a precarious matter. 

No doubt, like a zealous 
officer, you have yesterday 
evening made a study of the 
topography of the camp and 
its surroundings, especially 
noting the positions held by 
the pickets, so as to avoid 
treating them to a shower of 
friendly bullets should shoot- 
ing become necessary during 
the night. Renew your study 
now, for it will be your busi- 
ness soon to help those pickets 
to quit their positions, and you 
will best help them by meeting 
the advance of the enemy, wher- 
ever it comes, by an impeding 
jet of bullets from points which 
you choose now while there is 
yet time. 

VOL, CLXXXIL—NO, MCI. 
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For the last half-hour the 
camp has seemed a chaos of 
camels, mules, and men mixed in 
dire confusion. The men, with 
objurgations in English and 
Indian tongues, outraging the 
feelings of the animals by 
bindiag on them loads of many 
kinds and contents, but all held 
by the animals to be obnoxious 
in the highest degree, and 
therefore to be expostulated 
against as Nature has given 
them ability. The camels 
bubble and groan and blow out 
a disgusting - looking bladder 
from their mouths, while the 
mule, more intelligent, brays 
his misfortunes to his com- 
rades, the while he watches 
his opportunity to land his 
oppressor a good one with the 
hind hoof ; and both classes of 
transport, as the regulations 
call them, use their best en- 
deavours to cast their loads 
whenever a chance occurs. 
Whatever opinions the animals 
may have on the subject, the 
cruel fact remains that they 
have got to carry those loads, 
and, moreover, have them on 
their backs and be ready to 
march by the time the “fall 
in” sounds. So it comes that 
when a whistle (there are no 
bugle sounds in camp nowa- 
days) calls the men to assemble, 
the apparent chaos suddenly 
becomes cosmos. The belong- 
ings of the brigade have been 
furnished with legs, and each 
unit’s baggage stands grouped 
together ready to move off in 
its order. From out of the 
masses of animals emerge the 
fighting men of the force and 
form up in their companies and 
regiments. Where lately there 
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seemed a mob of men and ani- 
mals there now stand regi- 
ments, blocks of silent riflemen, 
@ mountain battery, guns, 
wheels, and trails, separately 
loaded on mules, picked for 
strength and steadiness, and 
“transport” swaying clumps 
of laden camels and mules. 
Forthwith the march begins. 
One of the khaki blocks begins 
to disintegrate. Dribblets of 
men trickle out from it and 
pass out of sight up the gut of 
the valley. The disintegration 
becomes more rapid as stronger 
bodies follow, until the whole 
battalion has been swallowed 
up in the defile. A pause of a 
few minutes and the rest of the 
khaki blocks and the mount- 
ain battery string out into 
column of march and follow 
the advance-guard. One half- 
battalion stands fast, and this 
is your rear-guard, all your 
own for to-day—to live or die, 
as you shall arrange it. Go 
across and see exactly who 
they and their officers are. All 
men may be equal, but not in 
rear-guard fighting, and you 
may thank your stars that 
your rear-guard is from a good 
regiment of active, keen men, 
led by officers bold but cau- 
tious, of nice discrimination in 
judging when to stand and 
fight and when to give ground. 

The gorge swallows the head 
of the baggage-train. By the 
time they have all taken their 
places the unwieldy line will 
stretch over three miles, more 
if the track is bad. Hill roads 
seldom admit of movement in 
more than Indian file. On a 
broad roadway they would 
move in several lines, and so 


shorten the length. The rear- 
guard commander has ever the 
unpleasant reflection that three 
miles at least separate him 
from the main body and rein- 
forcements should he be un- 
lucky enough to need them, 
and that every dropped load 
or bad bit of path in front 
causes a standstill of all be- 
hind it, while the main body 
goes ahead regardless and the 
rear-guard may get left farther 
and farther behind. But, if 
the bull be excused, if you are 
being left behind you must not 
be left behind. Send off at 
intervals men of your guard, 
two by two, to form a chain 
along the line of animals, and, 
if needed, you will be able to 
pass word up to the main body 
if you find yourself being left 
behind. Flag-signalling and 
heliograph are not to be de- 
pended on in this broken 
country. 

While the transport gets 
under way you busy yourself 
in disposing your rear-guard 
so as to support the camp 
pickets when the time comes 
for their withdrawal. The 
brunt of the enemy’s fire is be- 
ing borne by them at present, 
and you must be ready to 
pepper the enemy if he tries 
to run in to get close shots 
when they begin to move. 
After the pickets have got 
away you will find yourself in 
turn in a similar predicament 
to theirs, but with no one to 
support you unless you see to 
it yourself, and this you must 
arrange before the ball opens, 
so you send one party to a 
high bluff near the entrance 
of the gorge, and another to 
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an elevation still farther along 
the line of march, and keep 
yet a third small portion in 
hand to meet unforeseen con- 
tingencies. This done, you re- 
pair yourself to the first bluff 
to await the lifting of the 
curtain. 

The last of the transport 
files off. Of the moving town 
that last night filled the valley 
bottom, there remain only 
yourself and the half-dozen 
pickets that encircled the 
camp and staved off the enemy. 
The time has come to bid them 
break off their disputation 
with the enemy, while your 
own rifles take up the crack- 
ling argument. The enemy, 
however, show no inclination 
to cease their intercourse with 
the pickets. Their fire grows 
hotter as the men of the first 
two pickets slither back 
cautiously till below the crest- 
line of their positions, leaving 
a few of the quickest hill- 
runners to keep up appearances 
till the bulk have got down 
the hill and into safety. These 
last few have the post of 
honour and danger. The hill- 
top must be denied to the 
enemy till their comrades get 
well away from it, otherwise 
the swift-footed tribesmen 
might reach the crest in time 
to deliver a close and deadly 
fire. No one is more defence- 
less than a rifleman scrambling 
down a hill. If he halts to 
return the fire he merely pro- 
longs the agony, and if lucky 
enough to escape being hit, 
he will find himself pinned into 
some cranny or behind some 
rock whence he cannot escape 
without again becoming an 
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easy mark. Conversely, there 
is no target in war which can 
be shot at with more confi- 
dence and hope of scoring a 
bull’s-eye than the back of an 
enemy who is making his best 
pace away from the shooter. 
The devoted few on the hill- 
top must hang on at all costs 
till their slower-footed brethren 
have cleared out of the way of 
danger. 

As the first instalment of 
khaki spiders tumble down the 
slope you give the word to 
your expectant companies. 
With click and clack the cut- 
offs of the magazines are 
slipped from over the ten 
shining nickel deaths that now 
lie ready, only waiting touch 
of trigger to rush forth on 
their deadly mission. The men 
themselves flatten down on 
their stomachs with rifles al- 
ready almost bearing on the 
distant knoll, where a few 
scattered figures show that 
the last men of the picket 
are still at their post. As you 
watch, a fresh and furious 
burst of fire breaks out. It 
is the skirmishers’ last admon- 
ition to the enemy to keep 
away, and as it ceases the 
figures grovel back from the 
crest, rise to their feet, and 
begin their furious run down 
the hill. Now it is your turn, 
for in a few minutes or seconds 
the vacant top will be manned 
by the enemy, surging up to 
get a shot at the flying foe. 
There will be no time for de- 
liberate parade words of com- 
mand. The quicker you get 
your fire to bear the better, 
and the order is simply “in- 
dividual fire whenever @ man 
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shows,” and in response all the 
rifle-butts go into the shoulders 
and fifty keéh eyes stare 
along the sights. You have 
not long to wait. Through 
your glasses you see rise over 
the sky-line first a rifle-barrel, 
then a bullet head, and then 
a figure clad in dirty white. 
It rushes over the _ crest 
eagerly. Fool! before it has 
taken three steps the rifles 
speak, and it collapses like a 
burst paper-bag. Some hot- 
headed youth, no doubt, brave, 
indiscreet, and swift of foot, 
the victim of his own pre- 
eminence. First blood to you; 
but not thus will the older 
warriors fight, nor will they 
give you such easy targets 
for your musketry. They will 
come as your skirmishers went, 
fast up to the top, but slowly 
and carefully over it. A puff 
of smoke, and maybe a shaven 
poll, are all you will see of 
them. Be thankful for the 
smoke, for if they had the 
latest things in ammunition 
you would not have even that 
to guide your aim. Crunch- 
ing their way over the gravel, 
the men of the pickets pass 
below you, to wait a little 
farther up the path till the 
others join them. Blown with 
their recent fighting and 
hurried retreat, and haggard 
from a sleepless night in the 
cold, they have fairly earned 
a respite from active work. 
Repress your inclination to 
order them to halt and join 
you, and let them pass away 
to join the main body, and 
so to an early arrival in camp 
and rest. 

The withdrawal of the re- 


maining pickets from round 
the deserted camp is a repeti- 
tion of that of the others, 
The same final burst of fire, 
breathless scurry down - hill, 
and passage of weary men 
through your position. The 
loss of a man thus early in 
the day temporarily damped 
the ardour of the enemy. 
Bang, puff, and bullet song 
from the nearest of the 
vacated picket positions in- 
form you of the recovery of 
their spirits, and intention to 
take revenge for their dead. 
Fired from a short four hun- 
dred yards, such fire will be 
deadly to any one not under 
cover, and you dread lest 
some careless one of your 
men may give a chance to 
the hidden firers. The tempt- 
ation is strong to send off 
a few men round by to clear 
that hill, but this is what you 
must not do. Even if suc- 
cessful, their return would 
leave you in no better case 
than before, and you would 
drop still farther behind your 
main body; besides, there is 
quite a good chance of the 
party being rounded up and 
“wiped out” in one of the 
network of ravines which cut 
up the ground, and which the 
enemy know well while you 
do not. You must bear as 
best you can the disadvan- 
tages of what military edu- 
cationists call the passive 
defence. So you give the 
signal, and the company com- 
manders begin to trickle off 
their men, the many to go, the 
few to remain. Forthwith 
the dreaded happens, and 
there is a casualty. Foolish 
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or careless, one of the men 
rises erect before he is well 
below the crest-line, and re- 
ceives the swift and deadly 
penalty. It is useless to 
blame the stricken man, but 
you know well that his fall 
means @ delay, as the position 
must now be held till he is 
laboriously carried down the 
hill, so you patiently hold fast 
till he is safely in a stretcher 
at the foot, with such tem- 
porary surgery applied as will 
keep him from further harm 
till he can reach the field 
hospital. Then the arrested 
retreat commences afresh, till 
finally, puffing and blowing 
with exertion and excitement, 
you and the last of your men 
hurry down the hill, while in 
front and above you the rifles 
of your second party crackle 
a friendly but insistent warn- 
ing to make more haste, for 
that the enemy are already 
showing on the crest - line 
behind you. Once out of 
close shot and under cover 
you re-assemble your party, 
and again post them to 
cover the retreat of those 
who just now did _ the 
same for you. Needless to 
say, this strenuous alternation 
of fight and retreat could not 
be maintained by one set of 
men for any long period, and 
you will now come upon the 
pickets placed by the advance- 
guard on points commanding 
the route taken by the force. 
Their duty is to prevent the 
enemy’s closing in and shoot- 
ing down on the column as it 
marches, and thereafter to co- 
operate with you in holding 
back the enemy in the rear. 


The Rear-Guard. 
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These duties performed, it is 
their business and yours to 
withdraw with such safety to 
yourselves as may be. Placed 
in at intervals on each side of 
the valley, they in turn cover 
each the retirement of the 
others as they leave their 
places,—you, with the rear- 
guard, covering and support- 
ing them as they go; and if 
they get into difficulties, the 
four companies of the rear- 
guard are adequate to drive 
back the over - aggressive 
enemy. It is unfortunate if 
you have often to intervene in 
this way, for it means calling 
your men to renew the violent 
efforts that attended the ex- 
trication of the camp pickets ; 
and the rear-guard commander 
must ever hope that he of the 
advance-guard may post his 
pickets with soldierly judg- 
ment, so that the enemy may 
be subjected to a stream of 
bullets whenever he dares show 
himself, and cannot close in to 
that short range of 200 yards 
or so at which practice in his 
village feuds has made him 
a@ most unerring marksman. 
Moreover, a lot of heavy fight- 
ing in the rear-guard means a 
slow retreat and the possibility 
of being benighted without 
reaching camp, in which case 
the only thing to do is to get 
into a good place for defence— 
a village for choice—and en- 
dure a night of hot sniping on 
empty stomachs until dawn 
and reinforcements sent by a 
displeased general enable you 
to rejoin your army. 

At its best, rear-guard work 
is hard and nerve -straining, 
calling for all a soldier’s quali- 
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ties of body and mind. Each 
picket’s retirement is a separ- 
ate problem, and a heavy 
anxiety until the picket is 
safely past his line. The odds 
are all in favour of an enemy, 
swift-footed, well armed, ac- 
quainted with the country, 
and free from all responsi- 
bilities of baggage and train. 
One weapon you have that 
tends to equalise matters, and 
that is the artillery. Far be- 
yond you, and away from 
your small-arm bickerings, the 
mules of the mountain battery 
scramble up the slopes, bearing 
their loads of hardware, which 
at a word become neat little 
cannon, and their distant roar 
is followed by the burst and 
clatter of shrapnel, scattering 
over the ridges where the 
enemy shoot. Like most 


people, he hates being hit 


when he cannot hit back, and 
the effect on his spirits of the 
arrival of the leaden shower is 
most sobering, and you bless 
those gunner men who have 
such long arms to stretch out 
to your aid. 


The Rear-Guard. 
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Still, in spite of the aid 
that artillery and disciplined 
and well-trained troops can 
give you, your day is a long 
and trying one, a long-drawn- 
out skirmish, a constant ex- 
posure to fire, nervous wait- 
ing and breathless movement, 
scurrying men and explosive 
foe; but at last you find that 
you are passing the entrenched 
pickets that mark the out- 
posts of the new camp. With 
a sigh of relief you form up 
your weary men, and the roll 
is called to see that all who 
should be there are present. 
Then, after reporting all cor- 
rect to the brigade-major, you 
are free to seek your own camp 
and bivouac. Now the excite- 
ment of fighting is withdrawn 
you realise how weary you are, 
and are glad to sit down and 
wait for dinner, and give 
thanks that at least you have 
made camp before darkness 
and escaped having to pass 
the night fighting for exist- 
ence in some deserted village 
back on the line of the day’s 
march. 








INDOMITABLE. 


THE links that go to make 
the chain of Empire are forged 
slowly and in curious furnaces. 
Look at them through the mi- 
croscope of detail, you will find 
that they are fashioned of much 
that is noble, much that is 
gruesome, Humour, pathos, 
suffering, self-sacrifice, cruelty, 
kindness, and cowardice,—all 
these to a degree seldom known 
in cities, all at their whitest 
heat, go to the forging. The 
flag flies at last, the link is 
forged, but the little things 
that set the flag flying, the 
heroism and endurance, the 
deeds and deaths that made 
up and welded the link, what 
of them ? 


It was New Year’s Eve in 
Mashonaland, years ago. The 
link has long since been finally 
welded: together with other 
provinces the country is now 
known as Rhodesia. 

The two ox-waggons of a 
prospecting syndicate rumbled 
and crashed down the rock- 
strewn darkening avenue of 
giant trees and interlacing 
scrub. Through the crashes 
of the falling wheels came the 
dull roar of the fast - rising 
river, It was one of the first 
gold-hunting parties permitted 
to enter the country on the 
heels of the big Company’s 
expedition. This permission 
was granted upon the signing 
of a document, setting forth 
that they would take up arms 
(their own arms) and fight for 

the Company, if required. 


From the outset this tiny 
band of pioneers had been un- 
fortunate. Sick bullocks had 
delayed them for more than 
two months upon the road, 
and now the deadly wet season 
had closed down upon them 
with its sombre and dispiriting 
murkiness. Two days before 
coming to this river the man 
in charge had been killed by 
one of the oxen, which was 
itself dying. With a handful 
of salt, that for all its useful- 
ness might as well have been a 
handful of gold dust, a mutton- 
chop, or anything else, he had 
approached the sick brute. 
Half rising, with one swing of 
its immense horns it had just 
touched the man. There was 
not even a bruise, but he died 
in great agony twelve hours 
afterwards. Almost at the 
same moment the bullock died 
also. Thus the first use of the 
mining tools was to dig a grave 
deep enough to be undisturbed 
by wild animals. He was 
buried, and upon the nearest 
large tree his name was hewn 
out with a small axe. 

The three remaining English- 
men trudged behind the wag- 
gons, leading their horses. 
Harman, who was now in 
command, had been skipper of 
a sailing-ship on the deep seas. 
Major Dorton was a British 
warrior of no war, who, in India, 
from his own account, had 
made a considerable difference 
in the number of Bengal tigers. 
Brown was a Kimberley miner, 
and, so to speak, the mining 
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expert of the party: he was a 
miner pure and simple, a day’s- 
work man, a man of houses 
and beds, with nogdventurous 
spirit, who already deeply re- 
gretted that he had ever set 
out upon such a _ journey. 
Urging the cattle of the leading 
waggon into the angry swirl- 
ing stream was Jan Vander- 
weyder, a Dutchman, and the 
hero of the events that took 
place at this “drift” and in 
its neighbourhood on this New 
Year’s Eve and through the 
few succeeding days. 

The river rose steadily, hur- 
rying in an irresistible brown 
tumult flecked with white 
patches of foam. The waggons 
were halted at the top of the 
steep cutting that led down 
to the water. Jan clambered 
on to his horse, and rode 


into what was palpably the 


deepest part of the river. The 
horse splashed and floundered, 
stumbled and recovered as Jan 
spurred him out again. There 
was just time, he thought. A 
huge Zulu boy was told off 
as voorlooper, or leader of the 
leading oxen. Another boy 
scrambled on to the Dutch- 
man’s horse; Brown to the 
huge brake-handle at the back 
of the waggon. Jan shouted 
the names of several of the 
oxen, and dropped the long 
whip upon each beast as he 
named it. This preliminary 
call to work is not objurgatory 
but full of encouragement, and 
the whip falls with such lithe 
grace that it seems in the 
nature of a caress. The oxen 
threw their weight upon the 
yokes as men lean upon the 
rope, not yet to pull, in a tug- 
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of-war contest. Then, at a 
word they strain, the waggon 
creaks and jumps forward. 
The descent is very short but 
steep. Jan yells at the Kaffir, 
and at full trot the sixteen 
long-horned oxen dash down 
into the angry water; the 
Wwaggon groans and crashes 
like a living thing dragged 
against its will. Jan, as the 
waggon was almost touching 
the water, sprang upon the 
step and mounted to the box, 
where he stood in the misty, 
growing twilight, the shaggy, 
bearded master of the scene, 
like some one of his long-ago 
ancestors hurling orders from 
the poop of a Dutch three- 
decker in the grey, tumbling, 
northern sea. The long line 
of- oxen curves to the weight 
of water; the whip falls three, 
four, six times, like lightning, 
on the bulge: it straightens. 
The Kaffir stumbles and dis- 
appears, emerges laughing, 
yelling, and tugging at the 
reim ; he looks to be dragging 
it all—oxen, waggon, every- 
thing. As the front wheels 
of the waggon came out of 
the water Jan leapt to the 
ground, and the names, char- 
acters, and disposition of his 
oxen poured from his mouth 
in ever-varying shouts of en- 
treaty, condemnation, encour- 
agement, and reviling. Up 
the steep slope, very slowly 
but with no pause, and the 
waggon is landed safely on a 
small cleared flat. Jan rode 
back through the river and 
pronounced it impossible to 
take over the second waggon 
that night, as the river had 
risen inches since he had 
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started with the first. Har- 
man and the Major, whose 
bedding and mattresses occu- 
pied a kind of first and second 
floor at the back part of the 
waggon that had gone over, 
mounted their horses and rode 
across the river, by that time 
well up the saddle-flaps and 
running harder than _ ever. 
Jan and the miner, Brown, 
remained with the hinder 
waggon. The dusk grew into 
darkness, a penetrating rain 
fell untiringly, as if it would 
fall for ever. The night 
divided the years, also its 
blackness built a wall between 
the two halves of the ill-fated 
little expedition. On one side 
of the wall were two men who 
were to come alive and well 
out of Mashonaland, back to 
civilisation ; on the other side, 
two who were to stay there— 
always. 

Jan was typical of the best 
sort of Dutchman. He was 
tall and wiry; strong, but not 
athletic. His hair and beard 
were of that deep brown that 
in out-of-door men always 
makes one think the colour 
has been much lighter but has 
become deepened by the sun; 
there was much of them, and 
they were not well groomed. 
He had a stolid indifference 
to physical surroundings, and 
large grey eyes that lit up 
with a grim delight when the 
little things went wrong. 

Under the shelter of a 
stretched tarpaulin the boys 
had made a fire. The Dutch- 
man and the miner ate their 
supper and: washed it down 
with strong coffee. Then they 
fell to talk of other and more 
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hilarious New Year’s Eves. 
Their conversation upon good 
times led naturally to slight 
self-pity that the New Year 
was to be hailed with no 
stronger drink than coffee. 
Why should it not be? Ah! 
why should it not? And so, 
and on, till a case of Three 
Star brandy, reserved for 
medical comforts, was broken 
open and lay on the ground 
between them. The bottles 
nestled snugly in their straw 
coverings, redolent of comfort, 
almost speaking of wet and 
cold and discomfort all ban- 
ished. There had been much 
specious reasoning between 
Brown’s first promulgation of 
the spirituous burglary and 
the silent drawing, with a 
knife, of the first cork by Jan. 
An hour later, and with joined 
hands, they were singing “Auld 
Lang Syne,” in two languages 
and countless tunes. 

The song ended, they loos- 
ened hands, and Brown seated 
himself with more than cus- 
tomary rapidity. He missed 
the tiny camp-stool, came to 
the sodden ground, and stayed 
there. He had lost the use 
of his legs, and the discovery 
of the loss brought with it 
a revulsion from the joyous 
feeling; he felt helpless and 
miserable; he peered into the 
darkness and was afraid. Jan 
stood over him and laughed 
in his beard. The brandy had 
taken nothing from him; it 
had given him something, ex- 
panded his customary benev- 
olence, and forced the slow 
blood to a gallop through his 
veins. Presently he spoke in 
the half-and-half language he 
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used with Englishmen, quite 
impossible of reproduction. 

“This will never do,—Mr 
Harman and the Major must 
drink too. I will take some 
to them, and they shall drink 
with me; it is a good plan, 
eh, my Brown?” 

Brown only watched with 
stupid amazement as Jan dis- 
appeared out of the small fire- 
lit circle. He came back in a 
few minutes leading his horse ; 
then he stuffed a bottle of 
brandy into each coat-pocket, 
threw himself on to the bare- 
backed animal, and, assuring 
Brown that he would take 
his greetings to the other 
side, clattered off down to the 
drift. 

The river had been steadily 
rising, and was now & swim 
both on the hither and thither 
sides of a sandbank, in the 
middle of the stream, a small 
stretch of which still showed 
like a lost strip of dawn on 
the horizon of the black night. 
Jan remembered that the far 
bank was steep on each side 
of the landing - place, so that 
he would have to hit it ex- 
actly, or be unable to get out. 
Unfortunately, for his attempt 
would have been useless had 
it not been so, the southern 
bank sloped gradually down to 
the water for some distance 
up-stream, so that he was able 
to ride up fifty yards or so 
before taking to the water, 
this to make allowance for 
being washed down by the 
stream. The noise from across 
the water had aroused Har- 
man and the Major. They 
wrapped themselves in water- 
proofs, and made their way 
stumblingly down to the river 
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to try and find out what was 
the matter, for “Auld Lang 
Syne” as rendered by Jan 
and Brown, and conveyed 
through a considerable dis- 
tance of wet night, gave no 
hint of a jollification. As they 
stood at the edge of the water, 
straining their ears for some 
other sound that might pene- 
trate the continuous turbul- 
ence of the river, there came 
to them suddenly a “ Happy 
New Year,” in thick, gurgling 
tones, a smothered semblance 
of Jan’s deep laugh making 
the gurgle. The voice had all 
the detached, untravelled dis- 
tinctness that noise telephoned 
across noise always has at 
night-time, so much so that 
the Major stepped back as 
though something had struck 
him. Then there came the 
snort of the horse as his head 
came above water after the 
first dip when he had begun 
to swim, and had given up 
feeling for the bottom with 
his feet. The horse’s noise 
also had that dim, curious 
nearness. There followed in 
the same tones as before an 
assurance from the merry 
Dutchman that their ills of 
wet and discomfort would 
soon be all over, for was he 
not on his way to them with 
his pockets full of brandy,— 
they were good pockets and 
would not leak, ha! ha! 

It seems a curious way of 
taking pleasure, but Jan was, 
according to his nature, enjoy- 
ing himself hugely. Slightly 
above par, but by no means 
drunk, his chief character- 
istics were intensified: in the 
fulness of his benevolence he 
was determined that his em- 
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ployers should have drink be- 
fitting the passing of the year, 
and be merry as he was. Then 
there was the fact that he was 
swimming a flooded river that 
he had never seen till that 
evening at dusk: it was pour- 
ing with rain, and pitch dark, 
—little difficulties to be worried 
down and put behind him 
beaten. What more could the 
heart of such a man desire ? 

As he stood for a moment 
on the sandbank in the middle 
of the river, the Englishmen 
yelled at him to go back. 
Harman had said a few words 
to the Major, and their pro- 
tests thereafter took on vig- 
our, turned to entreaty: they 
prayed, cursed this and all 
other New Year’s Eves, and 
implored Jan to turn back. 
For Jan and the Major, until 
reminded of it, had forgotten 
the one dreadful danger of 
the river—of all rivers in this 
country. 

“Ah,no! Mr Harman. Ah, 
no! My spoor is all washed 
out, and going back I might 
get lost,” the deep chuckle that 
followed his little joke seemed 
an eerie thing to be abroad on 
such a night. The Major be- 
gan to think that for Jan to 
come on to his side of the river 
might be as safe as for him 
to go back, and after all the 
brandy would be welcome. 

“You must have this little 
drink with me,” was all the 
Dutchman answered. 

Slowly and reluctantly the 
horse slithered off the sand- 
bank into the deep water. 

This time the prolonged 
snort had fear in it—was near 
to being a scream. The Major 
clutched Harman by his wet 
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sleeve, then let go of it quickly 
and looked down, forgetting 
the darkness, to hide his eyes 
from the other, for he felt sick 
with apprehension. A _ swift 
vision came to him of himself 
out there instead of Jan 
Vanderweyder, face to face 
with an almost inconceivable 
horror. There was a pause 
of perhaps three seconds, 
through which the Major 
shivered, and Harman, with 
firmly planted feet and hands 
clenched on his express rifle, 
strained to throw his sailor 
eyes out into the darkness and 
gather what was happening. 

“ Allemactig !” 

The national curse came 
hissing up to the two men 
on the bank in a penetrating, 
agonised whisper. 

“My God!” said the Major 
faintly, “what is it?” 

“Wait!” said Harman, and 
all the while they both knew 
what it must be. 

“You d—d crocodile, you 
would,eh? . . . You can’t hold 
me, though. . . . Pull, my 
good horse, pull!” 

It was no broken English 
now, just the Taal. They 
heard the horse splashing, as 
he floundered and struggled 
back on to the sandbank; then 
again a long though really 
momentary silence, followed by 
a snort and plunge from the 
horse who took to the water 
and swam back to the bank 
from which he had come. 
This is what had happened,— 
a huge crocodile had seized 
Jan above the right ankle, 
the horse had turned back 
for the sandbank, and Jan, 

inging with all his mighty 
strength, one hand to the 
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mane, the other to the saddle, 
had been dragged back into 
comparative safety. The 
effort left him for the moment 
exhausted, his muscles relaxed, 
and he had dropped from the 
horse to the soft wet sand. 
He had left his foot and six 
inches of his leg in the slimy, 
reeking jaws of the crocodile. 
No ancient epicure of cruelty 
could, in his subtlest moments, 
have invented such a grue- 
some amputation, yet Jan lay 
upon the sandbank and did 
not faint. His slow, dull but 
useful wits gathered back to 
help him; and he took off his 
belt and strapped it tightly 
above the knee, cutting deeply 
into the flesh, Then he lay 
still, close to the edge of the 
water. 

The Major could not swim— 
at least, he said he could not. 
His sporting tendencies, in 
fact, began and ended with 
the shooting of Bengal tigers, 
and as this animal has never 
been imported into Mashona- 
land, that country does not re- 
member the Major as a man 
in any way remarkable. 

It would be hard to blame 
any human being who, in 
the circumstances, should have 
stayed where he was on the 
bank of the river. Neverthe- 
less Harman made two gallant 
attempts to reach Jan, but 
owing to the steepness of the 
bank he could not go more 
than a few yards up-stream 
before making his plunge. He 
was washed down far beyond 
the strip of sand, and all but 
drowned on each occasion. 

All through the night Jan 
lay where he had fallen, never 
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once losing his senses: had he 
done so, there would quickly 
have been an end of him, and 
of this history of what a man 
may endure. For the croco- 
dile stood by, waiting his 
chance. At intervals, never 
longer than half an hour, he 
would push his noisome head 
and fore part out of the water. 
Jan would hurl Dutch curses 
at him and cry to Harman to 
shoot, there would be the crash 
of an express rifle, a bullet 
whinging only a foot or so 
above the water, and the cro- 
codile would disappear for 
another period of ghastly ten- 
sion. All through the night 
Harman stood by the water, 
his rifle at the “ready.” Once 
only was there fear in the 
Dutchman’s cry: it was the 
fear of the hitherto unafraid, 
mastered, beaten, gibbering in 
front of some unspeakable 
horror. The sound was so 
terrible that Harman loosed 
off his rifle without putting it 
to his shoulder, obeying auto- 
matically a supreme call for 
lightning answer. After the 
report, which told him that his 
answer to the call had been 
the pressing of the trigger, 
there was silence, for the 
hubbub of the river and the 
rain had by now come to rep- 
resent silence. Harman stood 
still and wondered where the 
bullet had gone. Then he 
shouted an inquiry to Jan, 
and the answer came with the 
curious far-away nearness more 
than ever accentuated. The 
words seemed to stand up in 
front of Harman, painted in 
a sullen red upon the black 
night. 
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“He touched me!” 

The Major sitting on the 
ground put his head down be- 
tween his knees and said, 
“God! God! God!” 
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And all the time it rained, 
and all the time it was pitch 
dark; moreover, the _ river 
might rise and cover the 
sandbank. 


IL 


A fort, with a Gatling gun 
mounted at one corner of it, 
and a Union Jack, frayed at 
the edges, hanging limply 
from a sapling that stood in 
the middle of the open space. 
To the west, with a mile of 
open country in between, a 
long range of hills ; to the east, 
undulating downs, wooded in 
clumps like a park in Glouces- 
tershire; to the south, a lonely 
mountain that seemed to bar 
the way back to the known 
world. Northward lay the 


rest of Africa. 
About eighty strong, we had 


been thrown out upon this 
lofty tableland—a few seeds 
of civilisation dropped upon a 
place where they might pos- 
sibly take root, might possibly 
die, might possibly be blown 
away by the winds of fate or 
chance. The rest of the ex- 
pedition—some six hundred— 
had trekked into the illimit- 
able north and left us. We 
had built ourselves this fort 
with what speed our limited 
knowledge of pick-and-shovel 
work would allow, to be a 
haven in case of attack by 
the Matabeles. When it was 
built we manned it, every man 
to his set place at sundown. 
An hour before dawn we 
manned it again, and waited 
till the sun rose. We did this 
every evening and every morn- 


ing for months. On the other 
side of the lonely mountain it 
was many hundreds of miles to 
a decent habitation or a town. 
Somewhere in the new world 
opposite, the six hundred, 
under the guidance of a mighty 
hunter, cut their road and 
pressed on. Until they should 
drop another link, 200 miles 
farther up, we were the out- 
post station of the English 
creeping from the Cape to 
Cairo, leaving behind them 
their eloquent spoor of little 
mounds, loose bones, and name- 
hewn trees. 

The sentry on the fort re- 
ported to the corporal in charge 
of the guard that a Kaffir boy 
on horseback was coming up 
from the spruit at full gallop. 
The corporal carried the infor- 
mation to the lieutenant in 
command, the only officer, who 
was sitting in his mess-room, 
@ grass roof with no walls, his 
elbows on the packing - case 
table and his eyes staring out 
moodily at the mountain, some- 
where behind which lay his 
world, or at least the road to 
it. About a dozen men, the 
remnant of the force that was 
not down with fever, slouched 
out of their huts and stood 
about expectantly, for the 
news had somehow simmered 
through the camp. The letter 
was brought from the boy to 
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the lieutenant, who found in it 
the following :— 


“ To the OrFiceR IN CoMMAND, 
Fort Regina. 

“Dear Sik,—I have a man 
here badly injured by a croco- 
dile: if you have a surgeon 
will you kindly send him along 
quickly ; he may possibly save 
the man’s life.—Yours, &c., 

“J. HARMAN.” 


The lieutenant stepped out 
from under the grass roof into 
the sunlight, and was about to 
speak to the corporal who had 
brought him the letter, when 
he caught sight of a man 
moving briskly from one hut 
to another, and he called 
out— 

“Corporal MacDougall !” 

The figure wheeled as though 
turned by a handle, came to 
the lieutenant, saluted, and 
after standing to attention 
for a moment or two, shrank 
gradually into a _ blinking 
weariness. 

Enrolled in the expedition 
as a trooper, Mac had turned 
out to be a doctor with several 
letters after his name. He was 
a fallen star from the medical 
firmament. From Johannes- 
burg to Mafeking, where he 
had joined us, he had begged his 
way from farm to farm, and 
had arrived with no personal 
property but the clothes he 
stood up in, and these looked 
as if they would be quite able 
to stand by themselves ; indeed 
one could have imagined them 
preferring to do so, as being 
more respectable than was their 
enforced association with the 
grimy, hungry individual that 
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they were covering. Nothing 
worthy of note concerning him 
happened for months: he be- 
came clean, handy with his 
rifle, good at his drill, a model 
of sobriety, a most engaging 
and well-informed companion. 
The first time that we had been 
separated from the main body 
of the expedition, which was 
many months before we were 
finally dropped on the table- 
land, Mac was placed in medi- 
cal charge of the troop and 
raised to the rank of corporal. 
This of course included the care 
of the medical comforts and 
medicines. In three days he 
had drunk all the whisky and 
brandy that comprised the 
comforts. He took a week to 
get over the carouse; this he 


_accomplished by consuming all 


the chloroform, chlorodyne, and 
other drugs. There was no one 
to take his place as medicine 
man, so after being considered 
under arrest for some days he 
was reinstated, less the custody 
of any future supply of com- 
forts. From that little episode 
onwards, and through the fever 
bout that held the camp in its 
dreary clutches at the time of 
this story, he had atoned nobly 
for his fall from grace. Day 
and night he toiled unremit- 
tingly, and had already dragged 
back several men who with one 
foot in the grave had been 
looking forward to planting 
the other. “If we cannot get 
out of Mashonaland, we can at 
least get under it,” was a spirit 
very much abroad amongst the 
men in Fort Regina just at 
that time. 

The lieutenant explained the 
matter to the corporal-surgeon, 
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who had been up all night 
with an eighteen-year-old boy 
who would probably die, whose 
sister had just as much busi- 
ness on such an expedition as 
he had. 

MacDougall listened, open- 
ing and shutting his tired eyes, 
and visibly shrinking down- 
wards: the sun seemed to be 
sending him to sleep where he 
stood. He braced himself a 
little as the lieutenant began 
to speak again, somewhat 
louder now that he was giv- 
ing orders. 

“You will take your horse 
and whatever you consider 
necessary.” 

“Mac ” 


blinked upward, 


laughed one note, and stopped 
suddenly as he thought of the 
boy who all night had been 
babbling in delirium about his 
mother and somebody called 
Lucy. 


The boy was dying for 
want of nourishment, food, and 
medicines that were as unpro- 
curable as though the nearest 
chemist shop were in the moon. 
He was a fair-haired boy, with 
pale no-coloured eyes, freckles, 
and a turned-up nose. He had 
volunteered to go out to one of 
the post-stations, and they had 
let him go. That meant four 
men alone in the middle of 
Africa, stuck on the top of a 
kopje, to ride the mails when 
the rivers allowed of it, and 
to think about Matabeles and 
lions, and wonder about things 
generally, which latter is a 
healthy pastime only for child- 
ren. The rivers had cut them 
off when their rations were 
almost done; their trading 
stuff was done too, and the 
friendly niggers near them 
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turned sulky about letting 
them have meal, pumpkins, 
and so on; the grass was too 
long for them to have much 
chance of shooting anything, 
so they had had a bad time, 
and the boy, never having 
been really strong, had gone 
under. You could call it fever, 
—perhaps it was,—but ten of 
fever to ninety of starvation 
was about the just proportion. 
He had kept his end up, smil- 
ing and fighting against the 
weakness, so that the others 
would go away alone at differ- 
ent times and say wicked 
things about the big Com- 
pany, the rivers, and Africa 
in the bulk. When the river 
that had blocked them went 
down they had all deserted 
their post like good men and 
true, with a fine disregard for 
their own reputations, and had 
made a bid for that little 
freckled life. They put him 
on a horse—two men walked, 
one on either side, to hold him 
steady, the other led the horse. 
Fifty miles to the fort—it took 
them two days and a half, 
going night and day. You 
see they were all very weak, 
and during the day-time the 
sun shone with a blistering, 
damp heat. Every now and 
then little Dicky would come- 
to, open his pale eyes, give 
thanks to the others, and close 
them again. They clung to 
him and trudged on, cursing 
all expeditions and the medical 
officer who had passed poor 
Dicky as a fit and proper 
person to starve with the like 
of them. 

Two of them had brought 
Dicky to the fort, and a cart 
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had gone out to bring in the 
other, who had tripped, fallen, 
and been unable to get up 
about two miles back along 
the road. And now Dicky, 
unlike many of his more stal- 
wart comrades, was still fight- 
ing for his life, lying on some 

spread on the earthen 
floor of one of the huts, four 
of which were built in a 
straight line outwards from 
each corner of the fort. Some- 
where hundreds of miles to the 
south of the lonely mountain 
were Dicky’s mother and some- 
body called Lucy, who were 
proud of Dicky’s adventurous 
spirit, and knew nothing of 
the fight he was making; even 
afterwards they never came to 
know that it was really only 
a matter of food. There is a 
streak of mercy underlying 
the surface cruelty of these 
big distances. 

The lieutenant corrected 
himself, seeing that he had 
given a large and quite im- 
possible order. “I mean, if 
you can find anything that 
you think will be of use, take 
it and go with the Kaffir. I 
need not tell you to come back 
as quickly as you can, for you 
know better than anybody else 
how you are wanted here.” 

Mac saluted and turned 
away. He had not spoken 
a word during the interview. 
Sometimes he would not speak 
to any one at all for days. A 
man came running up to him. 

“Come and see Dicky, Mac, 
—there’s something wrong.’ 

The corporal doctor wheeled 
again in a new direction, al- 
ways without speaking, always 
as if a handle turned him, and 
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came to one of the huts. He 
walked straight in, and stood 
@ moment just beyond the 
doorway. On the left of him 
two men were sleeping quietly 
in their blankets; to his right 
@® man was talking with the 
loud, stupid incoherence of 
delirium about a oricket 
match of years ago in an 
English village. At the end 
of the hut a big man was 
on his knees, leaning over a 
shrunken little body, one hand 
on each side of it. It was 
the man of those three who, 
through the coming to the 
fort, had always lifted the 
youngster on and off his horse. 
He was calling to the boy. 

“ Dicky !—Dicky !|—Dicky !” 

He paused between each 
calling ; each word had a dif- 
ferent modulation of entreaty. 
MacDougall walked over and 
examined the boy. 

“‘He’s dead,” he said gently. 

The big man sat back upon 
his heels. 

“Dicky dead! ... 
d——d fool, Mac... you're 
@ blithering, self-satisfied ass 
. . . Dicky’s asleep . . . he 
didn’t come all the way here 
to this centre of luxury to 
die. . . . Dicky’s a brave little 
chap... you go away, I'll 
look after him.” Then he 
knelt up again, and in a voice 
like a woman’s, with gentle 
calling in it, said once more— 

“ Dicky!” . 

Mac turned and walked out 
of the hut. As he stepped 
into the sunlight he heard the 
big man break down and cry 
like a child shut out into the 
dark. 

Before nightfall there was 
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another little mound between 
the fort and the long range of 
quiet hills. It was Dicky’s 
contribution to the spoor of 
the English as they creep 
from the Cape to Cairo. 

A quarter of an hour later 
Mac and the Kaffir galloped 
through an opening in the 
thorn-tree “Skerum” that en- 
closed several acres around the 
fort. I had helped him to 
saddle up,—for a horse, the 
riding of one, anything to do 
with one, had always remained 
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a mystery to him. He had 
come out of the gloom that 
had held him for days and 
talked to me, softened, I think, 
by little Dicky’s quiet bravery 
and death. He took with him 
a case of lancets, all that there 
was in the way of instruments. 
I watched his stiff awkward 
figure swaying and bumping 
in the saddle, and wondered 
how he kept on. He turned 
and waved his hand to me, 
which placed him in atill 
greater peril. 


IIL 


MacDougall’s outlook was a 
moody one as he rode, or, 
let me rather say, was uncom- 
fortably carried, the eighteen 
miles to the drift. He was 
tired to the heart and wracked 
with the physical aching of 
enforced sleeplessness. Though 
he recognised it plainly, there 
was no consolation in the good 
work he had done lately, there 
was nothing to be seen but 
the long blank spaces of his 
might-have-been. Would the 
country he was riding through 
ever be cleared, tilled, and 
bring forth crops, or pasture 
great flocks and herds? As 
it lay around him in beauti- 
ful green undulations, dotted 
with little clumps of acacias, 
it seemed to breathe of hidden 
worth and wealth that were 
never to be brought to a 
consummation, that were al- 
ways to be fruitlessly struggled 
for. It seemed to him that, 
like himself, the country was 
to remain for ever a failure, 
although crammed to the 
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roots of its grass with glori- 
ous possibilities. 

Stepping out into the world 
one of Edinburgh’s brilliancies, 
he had somehow missed his 
footing and stumbled down- 
wards ever since. He had 
written plays that nobody 
would play, verses that no- 
body would print, and his 
ceaselessly working brain had 
inherited insomnia. He had 
made some fight against drug- 
ging, little or none against 
drink. Why should he have, 
since there came times when 
it seemed that he must drug, 
drink, or go mad? 

Harman, hearing the sound 
of horses, came out of his 
waggon with thoughts at- 
tuned to meeting some trim, 
well-kept surgeon, and to the 
exchange of those trite old 
greetings that Englishmen 
pride themselves upon never 
exceeding in any circum- 
stances. He stared with a 
sort of hurt surprise at the 
curious travesty of a medical 
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gentleman who was getting 
himself from horse to ground 
with stiff discomfort and un- 
familiarity. A tattered tunic, 
open at the medical gentle- 
man’s neck, showed the grimy 
throat-band, originally white, 
of @ common _ regimental 
shirt. Loose, ill-fitting riding- 
breeches, innocent of any cut 
and devoid of any lower cov- 
ering of leggings or putties, 
were fastened just above the 
boots with one brass button 
for each leg: these unconquer- 
able buttons shone luridly and 
with protest out of the general 
gloom of dirt. Pieces of raw 
hide tied the sole to the upper 
of each boot, but were un- 
equal to closing the gaping 
apertures in front, where the 
big toes and their near com- 
panions protruded, filthy and 
unashamed. A black stubbly 
beard was patched here and 
there with dirty white, and 
left only two pale-brown spots 
of skin below the small, grey, 
blinking eyes. 

He took off his hat, and 
patched black hair of the 
same kind as the beard came 
forward and stood out over 
his eyes irregularly, like worn 
and jagged eaves. 

He looked like a tumble-down 
barn. 

“T’m the doctor. . . . No, I 
don’t look the part much, 
do I?” 

His eyes twinkled dully be- 
tween the blinks, for he had 
taken in Harman’s thinking. 

“My name’s MacDougall,” — 
he bowed slightly, with a grace 
of days that were dead to him, 
and went on with a fine care- 
lessness and repressed though 
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really half -hysterical irony, 
“T’m a Bachelor of Medicine, a 
Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians, a Fellow of the 
College of Surgeons, and a 
corporal in the little army of 
occupation here.” 

“How do you do?” said 
Harman. “It’s really awfully 
good of you to have come,” 

“T didn’t come, I was sent, 
... then I was carried by 
that poor beast there, who 
liked it about as much as I did. 
. » « Where’s the patient?... 
I don’t want to seem abrupt, 
but there’s a lot of sickness up 
at the fort, and I must get 
back as quickly as I can.” 

“T’m afraid you'll have to 
climb aboard of your horse 
again. The man’s on the other 
side of the river.” 

As they rode down to the 
drift Harman talked cease- 
lessly to the dishevelled scholar 
at his side, but on his face 
there stayed the imprint of the 
long night of suspense and his 
work of the morning. For, 
with daylight, the river having 
gone down somewhat, he had, 
alone, brought Jan to the 
southern and more easily 
reached bank. It was a jum- 
bled nightmare of wrestling 
with fear of the huge, fetid, 
pitiless reptile that must all 
the time have been lurking 
near him, and the fighting 
against a sense that he would 
sicken into oblivion if his eyes 
were dragged again to the 
horrible wound. With the aid 
of a gallant little horse he had 
rescued the man, and now he 
had only an overwhelming 
yearning to have done with 
it all, to be away somewhere. 
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As when weary with watching 
at the bedside even of a dearest 
friend a man’s thoughts will 
stretch out to sunshine, lights, 
and laughter, he had a feeling 
that he had played his part, 
that the curtain should fall 
now upon this grisly scene, 
that it was unfair to keep him 
any longer face to face with 
the horror of the river, the 
horror of the jagged, bloody 
wound in the waggon over 
there. He wanted to know no 
more about it, and longed 
guiltily for one of those golden 
interludes of Return that come 
into the lives of men who go 
down to the sea in ships, or 
fight out into the waste places 
of the earth. He was surfeited 
with sensations. Fear, horror, 
strained endeavour, physical 
loathing, had all, apparently, 
been built up to their highest 
points and then fallen inwards 
and downwards, clashing into 
a chaos of resentful gloom. 
So, as if fighting some unseen, 
quiet, crushing force through- 
out a black dark night, he 
talked manfully. MacDougall 
bumped in his saddle, blinked, 
nodded, knew the kindred 
weariness, and bowed in his 
heart to the other’s bravery. 

“It may be a little of a 
swim,” said Harman, as they 
reached the brink of the water; 
then, seeing that this conveyed 
nothing to MacDougall, he 
added gently, “You’d better 
throw your irons across the 
saddle and unbuckle your rein 
in the middle.” 

Harman led the way. 

As his horse began to feel 
for the bottom MacDougall 
dropped his reins, and clung 
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fiercely to the pommel of the 
saddle. Then there was no 
more earth to walk upon; the 
horse and he were adrift in 
the quaking, rushing turmoil 
of what seemed like some new 
illimitable space. The cold, 
brown water rose as if driven 
from below almost to his neck, 
and all the while it surged and 
surged past him. It was so 
endless and so powerful that 
it seemed that it must sweep 
him with it, for it raised him 
bodily from the saddle and 
pushed his legs away from the 
horse as easily as if they had 
been strips of paper in a wind. 
All the waters of the world 
seemed determined to push past 
him, to rush past him, to un- 
heedingly jostle him, trample on 
him. Suddenly the reason for 
his being there flashed across his 
mind, ... the thing that had 
happened in this river the night 
before. This thought struck 
him like a physical blow, and 
his neck twisted to it: it was 
like the movement of a dog 
that is kicked on the head by 
a horse or bullock. He felt 
that each of his legs was some 
tremendous and priceless pos- 
session that he had always 

but never recognised 
the value of till now, dearer to 
him than all friends, all mem- 
ories; that these were in im- 
minent and direful peril, and 
that he was entirely impotent 
to reach and succour them: 


there they must dangle always 
in helpless, silly invitation to 


an ble annihilation. 
In front of him, Harman’s 
horse had touched bottom and 
was walking. MacDougall felt 
that he was growing uncon- 
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scious—he was so weak. Then 
the water changed into an 
utterly endless express train 
dashing always through a 
railway station, where he lay 
face downwards on the plat- 
form, and was being slowly 
dragged, feet first, to a fright- 
ful destruction. Suddenly, by 
the clutch of his hands,—he 
had forgotten that he was 
holding anything,—he knew 
that he was safe, that the 
thing he was holding to so 
grimly was moving once more 
with comprehensible move- 
ments: with a wrench he was 
sitting in his saddle. 

Harman waited till he was 
level and picked up the dang- 
ling reins. 

“It was about three strokes 
of a swim, after all,” he said. 

MacDougall staggered as he 
dismounted by the waggon. 
The three strokes of a swim 
had, to him, been hours of 
finely assorted agonies. As a 
Kaffir led away his horse, and 
he was left entirely without 
support, he swayed slightly, 
and it looked as though his 
legs, the priceless possessions 
that he had dragged behind 
him through the water with 
such infinite fear and longing, 
would refuse now that they 
were safe to support him. He 
felt himself the central figure 
among things and _ people. 
There was a waggon, also 
some stumps of trees, and a 
little red-haired man sitting 
on a camp-stool, with his head 
on his hands, three Kaffirs,— 
he counted them twice,—a fussy 
old gentleman, who was nod- 
ding at him because the tall 
man with the very tired sailor- 
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blue eyes had said something 
about Dr MacDougall—he had 
just been following that tall 
man through a long, long hell; 
there were walls almost all 
round of huge trees laced to- 
gether with jungle under- 
growth; to the river and to 
the south were two openings, 
like large pale-blue eyes look- 
ing into a prison. All these 
things and people began to 
move slowly, zig-zagging round 
him; but he could stop them 
for a little by putting out his 
hand and looking into Har- 
man’s face. He heard a voice 
saying, “I think I’ll sit down,” 
but it didn’t seem to have any- 
thing to do with him, so he 
kept standing. 

Then Harman was in front 
of him with a bottle and a 
pannikin, and saying, “Take 
a stiffener, doctor; no, let me 
pour it out for you.” Mac- 
Dougall threw back his head 
and drank very slowly. It 
was neat brandy, and the 
liquor had fallen two inches 
in the bottle. As he drank 
he pushed his left arm to the 
front for balance, and the 
hand of it opened and shut 
as he swallowed as though it 
were gathering in something. 

When he had finished and 
dropped the hand holding the 
pannikin to his side, he seemed 
to the men who watched him 
to grow where he stood. His 
teeth stopped chattering, his 
eyes stopped blinking, and he 
laughed softly for very warmth 
and comfort. He climbed into 
the waggon, and ten minutes 
afterwards he climbed out 
again and drew Harman and 
the Major to one side. 
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“T can do nothing here,” he 
said. “His leg must come off, 
and I can’t do that with a case 
of lancets only, though they’ll 
be the only knives when you 
do get him to the fort.... 
It’s a beastly sight,—give me 
another drink, will you?” 

The brandy fell another two 
inches in the bottle, and 
MacDougall became that rare 
and precious man among men, 
the Scotch humourist. They 
fed him, listened to him, they 
gave him more brandy and 
forbore to question closely con- 
cerning Jan, taking what com- 
fort they could in the doctor’s 
presence and removal of re- 
sponsibility. They drank, too, 
with him, Brown and the 
Major, not Harman. 

Brown’s head was teeming 
with thoughts of flight. South! 
south! south! if only he could 
face the road leading there, 
but he could not,—he could 
no more have walked into that 
pale-blue eye, that momentarily 
became dimmer and yet more 
fathomless, than he could have 
talked aloud about his wild 
desire to do so; for at the 
back of the eye lay loneliness, 
wild beasts and _ creeping 
things, granite mountains that 
frowned coldly above, and 
lower, green slopes and cool 
springs that laughed aloud 
mockingly in the sun—‘ Come, 
wander among us, we are very 
beautiful.” So he drank to 
shut out the lure of the 
southern road with its number- 
less gaping deaths lying in 
wait for the lone man. 

The Major was an honour- 
able gentleman, who had 
always played his part, even 
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but he hated worry, and he 
was worried by the past night 
and events since. There was 
nothing definite to lay hold of, 
nothing that anybody could 
dare to say to him that he 
should have done or left un- 
done; yet there was something 
that he might have done, 
though what it was even he 
himself could not say even to 
himself. It hovered in his 
head, but he could not lay the 
finger of his brain upon it. 
So he drank, and his might- 
have-done disap buried 
in MacDougall’s stream of 
jocund philosophy and anec- 
dote. Once more the dusk and 
the rain settled down, the pale- 
blue eyes slowly closed, thick 
clouds fell like a solid roof 
upon the tree-tops, and they 
were shut in their dark, hot 
stovepipe of night - blackened 
greenery. 

MacDougall, the Major, and 
Brown slept heavily on a huge 
bed of thickly laid rushes 
under the tarpaulin. Harman 
leant against the brake of the 
waggon, and talked now and 
then to the wounded giant 
who was utterly without re- 
pining, and spoke cheerfully of 
being put right, so the doctor 
had said, when they could cross 
the river and come to the fort. 
Once during the night a lion 
roared, and Harman roused the 
Kaffirs to throw fresh wood 
upon the smouldering, splutter- 
ing fires. He stood over them, 
rifle in hand, while they carried 
out his orders, and peered into 
the darkness. He seemed to 
have been spending a large 
part of his life of late trying 
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to push his eyesight out into 
black nights to find horrible 
things. Presently he returned 
to the waggon, hoisted himself 
into a sitting position, leant 
his head against the hood and 
dozed until daylight. 

The river rose again, and 
for two whole days remained 
uncrossable; then it fell 
rapidly. During all this time 
the medical non-commissioned 
officer of Fort Regina was either 
drunk asleep or drunk awake. 
The former periods were the 
longer; during the latter he 
would, for the most part, having 
fathomed the hollowness of the 
Major and Brown, and being 
ashamed to hold converse with 
Harman’s steady eyes upon 
him, climb into the waggon, 
lie beside Jan and spout Shake- 
speare, odes of Horace, and 
Matthew Arnold. The Dutch- 
man never complained ; indeed, 
he seemed to think it an un- 
accountable distinction that he 
should be the object of all this 
eloquence, and would occasion- 
ally make inquiries as to the 
gist of it, and smile at the 
Scotsman’s efforts to put 
Latin into Dutch. A curious 
affection sprang up between 
doctor and patient. 

Early in the second afternoon, 
as MacDougall was clambering 
out of the waggon to get himself 
more brandy, having finished 
an impressive recital of “The 
Buried Life,” he fell upon Jan’s 
wounded leg, and rolled out 
heavily on to the ground. He 
knew, none could know better, 
what he had done. As he 
fell he heard the Dutchman’s 
smothered curse; but when he 
stood up, the man was asking 
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him in his queer mixed language 
whether he was hurt. Mac- 
Dougall reached for the brandy 
bottle that lay by the head of 
the sleeping, tiger - renowned 
Major. 

“Jan,” he said thickly, “ it 
is finished,” and he smashed 
the bottle across the brake- 
handle of the waggon, and 
dropped the jagged neck of it 
on the Major’s blanket. He 
leaned his elbows on the back 
of the waggon, watched the 
spirit soak into the ground, and 
then spoke. 

“By the piper that piped 
every morning before breakfast 
and before Moses you are two 
men, Jan,—your body is double 
and your soul is double; you 
ought to be dead, but ... by 
God . . . I believe you’re save- 
able now. . Good word 
saveable . . . and if you are, 
T’ll save you.” 

He turned away and lurched 
down to the drift, where he 
stripped, and with a red-worded 
invitation to all crocodiles to 
work their wicked will upon 
his useless carcass, plunged 
into the river and wrestled 
with the water until he was 
clean and wellnigh sober. 

On the third day, the river 
having gone down sufficiently 
for the waggon to cross over, 
Jan was bumped and jolted up 
to the fort. At last pain seemed 
to be able to touch him: he 
groaned a little as his racked 
body was thrown this way and 
that, and the whites of his eyes 
took a greenish tinge. 

MacDougall rode on before, 
and made his dispositions. 


Mortification had set in, and 
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it was to be up near the hip or 
not at all The tools for the 
work were a lancet and the 
troop butcher’s meat - saw. 
There was no chloroform, no 
ether, no anesthetic of any 
kind whatever. I was doing 
sentry-go on the fort when Jan 
was carried from the waggon 
to a tent that stood only a few 
yards from the end of my beat. 
Everything was done with all 
possible speed. The lieutenant 
and three of the strongest men 
in the fort came quickly and 
went into the tent, the lieu- 
tenant carrying a pint bottle 
of champagne, the last of a 
much-hoarded little stock, for 
the wine was invaluable in 
extreme cases of fever. Across 
from his hut came MacDougall, 
walking quickly. He was 
bare-headed and coatless, with 
shirt -sleeves rolled up above 
the elbows. In one hand he 
carried the case of lancets, 
from the other dangled the 
butcher’s saw. He was steady- 
eyed, and there was strength in 
his step: he was the surgeon 
stripped for work. It does not 
seem in the best interests of 
temperance,—nay, it seems al- 
most wicked to have to say it 
here,—but it was none the less 
true that his two days of hard 
drinking and voracious eating, 
with intervals of much-needed 
slumber, had done him a world 
of good. He nodded to me 
and disappeared into the tent. 
The stretch of ground upon 
which it was my duty to walk 
up and down would not allow 
of my being more than fifty 
yards away from the tent. I 
stood on the spot from which 
I had nodded to MacDougall, 
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transfixed, fascinated with 
horror, as I pictured the scene 
in the tent, . . . the three strong 
men,... the screams of the 
wounded giant that I must 
hear, ... his savage, helpless 
attempts to writhe under the 
butchery. 

The sergeant in charge and 
the rest of the guard had 
hidden themselves in the 
tent on the far side of the 
fort. There was not a living 
soul in sight, for the last of 
the men who had been stand- 
ing about in groups scurried 
to their huts as MacDougall 
went into the tent. They 
had shut all the doors, and 
many of them lay with their 
heads buried in their blankets. 
Utterly alone I must wait at 
my post till the moment when 
every fibre of my body should 
be torn by the shrieks of a 
strong man,—shrieks wrung 
from him by torture inexpress- 
ible. I made wild brain 
wrenches towards other things; 
it was useless, there were no 
other things: the whole uni- 
verse seemed made up of that 
tent, the mountain looming 
up to the sky behind it, that 
looked on with a lofty, cold 
carelessness that was dam- 
nable, and me. 

In God’s name, why did they 
not start their devilish work 
and get done with it? I 
leaned heavily on my rifle,' for 
my knees shook as with an 
ague. I felt that in another 
moment I must scream myself, 
to break the iron silence that 
was gripping the life out of all 
life, everywhere. .. . 


MacDougall was coming out 
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of the tent drying his hands; 
the lieutenant followed him, 
very pale, but smiling. It 
seemed to me so wicked a 
thing to smile just then that 
I had a longing to hurl my 
rifle at his head; and the rage 
of it set me up and made me 


my own man again. One of ... 


the men came hurrying out of 
the tent, carrying something 
wrapped up in a blanket, hold- 
ing it gingerly, as far as pos- 
sible from him. It was all 
over, then, and the man had 
never uttered a sound. I said 
to myself, ‘Poor devil, he must 
have fainted.” 

When the guard was relieved 
an hour later, I found Mac- 
Dougall and questioned him. 

“I have never heard about 
such a man, nor have I read 
about one,” he said; “. . . no, 
he never fainted, and the men 
to hold him need not have 
been there, for he never moved. 
He drank the champagne at a 
draught; I gave him a large 
drink of brandy a minute 
afterwards, and then he said 
he was ready. . . . When I 
had done with him he asked 
the lieutenant for a cigar— 
that’s what you saw him smil- 
ing at as he came out; . . 
then he began to joke about 
the ‘stomp,’ as he called the 
leg that was off,—said he must 
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keep it to take home to his 
wife, that she would not re- 
ceive him with only one leg. 
I feel quite sure,” continued 
MacDougall, “that he would 
live now if only we had things 
to give him to eat and drink 
that were nourishing; as it is 
I’m afraid.” 

Jan Vanderweyder died from 
exhaustion on the following 
evening, and many of the men 
who had no business out of 
their huts, when they heard 
of how he had borne himself 
through his troublous time,— 
right through to the end he 
was cheerful,—dragged them- 
selves up to follow him to his 
grave. We buried him close 
to little Dicky : they had great 
hearts, both of them. It was 
not a soldier’s funeral, but 
assuredly it was a hero’s. The 
spoor of the English, as they 
creep from the Cape to Cairo, 
became the plainer for the 
Dutchman’s little mound. It 
was an ungrudging contribu- 
tion. 

Brown died alone in his tent 
some months afterwards, and 
his bones were scattered by 
wolves. 


This is the story of how the 
river came down between the 
waggons and told two men to 
turn back. 

J. STANLEY HUGHES. 
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OF the many volumes writ- 
ten on the history of our 
country, by far the largest 

art consists of a record, more 
or less faithful, of the politi- 
cal intrigues, the wars and 
petty strifes, the murders and 
hangings, which disfigure the 
story of the nation. To most 
readers an occasional chapter 
dealing with the social and 
domestic life of the people 
comes as a& welcome relief. 
This latter aspect of history, so 
much neglected by former his- 
torians, is now happily receiv- 
ing more attention. Under 


the auspices of the Scottish 
History Society the records of 
the past, contained in papers 


which have slumbered for cen- 
turies in the charter chests of 
ancient Scottish families,— 
handed down from father to 
son for generations, seldom 
disturbed except by fresh ad- 
ditions,—are now slowly com- 
ing to light. The volumes 
published by the Society con- 
taining diaries and account 
books kept ‘faithfully long 
ago; letters such as those of 
Cockburn of Ormiston to his 
gardener; accounts of Scot- 
land as it appeared to travel- 
lers such as Bishop Pococke; 
minutes of baron courts,—illu- 
minate the social conditions 
under which our people lived 
in times long bygone. Nor 
does there seem any prospect 
of the Society coming to an 
end for lack of material. Hid- 


den away in chests in old 
Scottish houses must lie many 
ancient papers waiting for the 
resurrectionist. Their posses- 
sors, if themselves unable or 
unwilling to undertake the 
labour of research, might at 
least hand over the task to 
those who would be glad to 
undertake it. They would 
lose the fascinating interest of 
deciphering and interpreting 
the annals of the past, but 
they would learn more of the 
history of their families and 
estates; while the curious, 
along with the general public, 
would gain a more intimate 
knowledge of life in Scotland, 
when Scotland was poor,— 
how poor it is difficult now 
to realise without a visit to 
the far north and west. It 
must be admitted, however, 
that the investigation of 
ancient writings, though fas- 
cinating and full of interest, 
is by no means easy, but it 
is the very difficulties that 
arouse the zeal for research. 

Were the work of transcrip- 
tion purely mechanical, it 
would be easy, but half of its 
charm would depart. The 
chief difficulty lies in the 
crabbed, and often careless, 
handwriting in which the 
records were kept, which is 
greatly increased by phonetic 
and abbreviated spelling. 
Many of the words used com- 
pel frequent resort to the dic- 
tionary—Jamieson’s for choice, 
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but the present writer de- 
sires to record his obligation 
to the editors of the New Ox- 
ford Dictionary, which has 
helped him out of many dif- 
ficulties. Moreover, the ink, 
much of it as black as when 
it left the pen, has sometimes 
been of inferior quality, and 
faded. The paper, tough and 
enduring as it was, has given 
way in places, leaving gaps to 
be filled up by conjecture, 
based on careful consideration 
of the context,—a difficulty 
likewise caused by economy, 
for paper being scarce and 
dear, was used down and 
across to the very edges, 
which by tear and wear be- 
came frayed and worn. 

The papers which form the 
subject of this article are those 
of the family of Broun of 
Colstoun, in East Lothian. 
This family, which claims 
as its earliest known ancestor 
Walterus le Brun, who lived 
about 1120, derives, with 
documentary authority, from 
Sir David Broun, proprietor 
of the lands of Cumber- 
colstoun — the ancient name 
of the estate —in 1272, as 
appears in a charter by 
Alexander III. of that date. 
The estate has descended in 
unbroken line, male and female, 
to the present day. There 
have been at least three 
heiresses in the succession, one 
of whom married a far-off 
cousin of the same name at 
the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The other—Christian, 
heiresss of Charles Broun of 
Colstoun — married George, 
ninth Earl of Dalhousie, in 
1805, and was the mother of 
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the Marquis of Dalhousie, the 
famous Governor - General of 
India, at whose death the 
estate passed to his eldest 
daughter, Lady Susan Ramsay. 
The Brouns, for the most part, 
seemed to have lived quietly, 
residing on their lands, occu- 
pied in agriculture, and gov- 
erning the estate through the 
baron court. Some assumed 
@ more active part in affairs, 
became rebels, or took sides 
in the quarrels of their supe- 
riors. Godefrey Broune of 
Comber Colstoun was treated 
as a rebel by Edward IL, 
having joined Robert de Kethe, 
who withdrew from the king’s 
allegiance about 1309. His 
lands were escheated and given 
to one Robert Hastang, but 
were subsequently restored to 
the family. Patrick Broun, 
eldest son of the then laird, 
accompanied his king to 
Flodden Field, and saw Col- 
stoun no more. Another 
laird was taken prisoner at 
Solway Moss. Against George 
Broun of Colstoun, Member of 
Parliament in 1560, a sum- 
mons of treason was issued 
in 1567, when he was ordered 
by the Lord Regent and the 
Lords of Secret Council to 
“pas and entir his persoun in 
ward within the Castle of 
Blakness, thair to remaine 
upon his awin expenssis ay 
and quhill he be relevit.” He 
was soon relieved by a power 
greater even than that of the 
Lord Regent, for in the same 
year death took him. Patrick, 
who succeeded him, signed the 
bond of Queen Mary’s ad- 
herents, and was present at 
the battle of Langside in 
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May 1568, but came in to 
the Regent in August of the 
same year, and obtained letters 
of remission from James VI. 
in 1573. George, brother or 
son of the last named, signed 
the secret band in which the 
Raid of Ruthven originated. 
These were the authentic ad- 
ventures of the family. But 
there is a tradition in the 
parish of Dornock, in Annan- 
dale, of a battle fought there 
between a party of the Eng- 
lish, commanded by Sir Mar- 
maduke Langdale and Lord 
Crosby, and a body of Scots 
commanded by Sir William 
Broun of Colstoun, in which 
the English were defeated and 
both their commanders slain. 
After the little mistake con- 
cerning the Raid of Ruthven 
band the Lairds of Colstoun 
appear to have lived quietly 
and peaceably, taking only 
minor though useful parts in 
public affairs. Patrick Broun 
was created a baronet by 
Charles II. in 1686, and was 
succeeded by his son George, 
who married Lady Elizabeth 
M‘Kenzie, daughter of the first 
Earl of Cromartie. This is the 
lady who is said to have bitten 
& piece out of the Colstoun 
pear, to the injury of the 
family fortune, which depended 
upon its integrity. The story 
of this remarkable fruit has 
often been told. There are 
two versions. One is, that an 
ancestor of the Colstoun fam- 
ily married a daughter of 
Hugo de Gifford of Yester, 
the warlock mentioned in 
“Marmion,” who, as_ the 
bridal party were on their 
way to church, plucked a pear 
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from a tree and gave it to 
his daughter, saying that he 
had no dowry to give her, 
but that so long as the pear 
was kept fortune would never 
desert her or her descend- 
ants, The other is, that 
the pear was the dowry of 
a daughter of Lord Yester, 
who married George Broun of 
Colstoun at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and had 
been invested by the foresaid 
Hugo de Gifford with the 
magic power above described. 
As Hugo died in 1267 the pear 
is certainly of a respectable 
antiquity. Strangely enough, 
neither of these traditions has 
been found among the family 
papers, nor indeed any mention 
of the pear until towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, 
when the following lines were 
written by Robert Broun, 
second son of Sir Patrick, the 
first baronet :— 


‘* Come hither, my freinds, and heir yow 
shall sie 

A relique rare of old antiquitie, 

If fame be trew I'll say no more, 

It hes endured these twelve score 
yeares & more, 

This truth I write my freind to the, 

Being one of siven in siventie thrie.” 


Further, he writes: “These 
six lines were made be Robert 
Broune, son to Patrick Broune 
of Coalstoune, when he first 
saw the famous pear. In the 
year of God one thousand six 
hundredth & Siventie Thrie, 
being then about siven years of 
age, and then presented be 
him to his father.” The date 
and age given in the verses 
quoted above would hardly 
connect the pear with the 
wizard of Yester, except by a 
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very liberal interpretation of 
the word “ more” in the fourth 
line. At anyrate, it was very 
old when Robert Broun first 
saw it more than two hundred 
years ago, and was much 
prized by the family. Lauder 
of Fountainhall has this entry 
in his journal, of date 1670: 
‘Above Haddington lyes 
Clerkingtoune, Cockburne, Col- 
stoune, Broun, who talk much 
of their antiquity and pear 
they preserve.” The pear is 
about the size of a walnut, of 
a dark mahogany colour, and 
looks harder than it probably 
is. A portion of it is certainly 
missing. Whether the Lady 
Elizabeth tried her teeth on it 
or not, this much is certain, that 
disaster overtook her husband 
and the estate of Colstoun, for, 
owing to his extravagance, or 
hers, or both combined, first, 
the lands of Dalgowrie went 
to a bond-holder,—a loss cor- 
responding perhaps to the miss- 
ing piece of pear,—and later 
the remainder of the estate 
was sold to his brother Robert, 
the author of the above lines. 
Fortunately, Robert had 
married Margaret Bannatyne, 
heiress of the neighbouring 
estate of Newhall, and was 
able to rescue the ancestral 
acres, but Newhall had to be 
sold. It was indeed Margaret 
who suffered most in the affair, 
for she not only was parted 
from her estate, but about four 
years afterwards her husband 
and two sons were drowned in 
Colstoun Water, owing to some 
mistake of their coachman in 
taking the ford,—she herself, 
“who was in the coach with 
them, being miraculously pre- 
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served,” according to the diary 
of a contemporary. The ac- 
count for the expenses of the 
three funerals, amounting to 
£27, 10s. 6d., has been pre- 
served, and includes payments 
to the bellman, the workmen 
at the grave, the trades officer 
for warning the trades, for 
mortcloathes, and for tobacco 
and pypes. The last item 
seems: rather incongruous, con- 
sidering the occasion, but if 
tobacco had been the only re- 
freshment at Scottish funerals 
there would have been fewer 
regrettable incidents, and, it 
may be added, fewer good 
stories. Robert was succeeded 
by his eldest daughter Jean, 
who married her _ cousin, 
Charles Broun of Gleghornie. 
Her eldest son, George, took 
to the law, and in 1756 was 
appointed a Lord of Session 
with the title of Lord Coalston. 
Of him a story is told which 
may be worth repeating. He 
was living in the Advocates’ 
Close, Edinburgh, and it was 
at the time the custom for 
judges and advocates to dress 
for the courts at their own 
lodgings, and walk thence to 
the Parliament House. While 
waiting until it was time to 
start, it was their habit to 
lean out of window and talk. 
One morning when Lord Coal- 
ston, in wig and gown, was 
taking part in the conversa- 
tion, two girls who lived on 
the floor above, for their own 
diversion and thinking no evil, 
lowered a kitten by a string 
from their window. Down 
came the kitten and landed on 
his Lordship’s wig. The girls, 
terrified when they saw what 
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had happened, hauled up the 
kitten, and along with it the 
wig attached to its claws, to 
the great surprise of the Judge, 
who felt his wig lifted from 
his head, and saw it rising 
through the air, but could not 
from below perceive the mys- 
terious agency, and to the 
amusement of his learned 
brethren who witnessed the in- 
cident. Lord Coalston’s son, 
Charles, was the last male of 
the family, his only daughter, 
who succeeded him, marrying 
George, ninth Earl of Dal- 
housie, as above mentioned, 
since when the name has been 
used jointly with that of the 
owner of the estate. Charles 
Broun nearly succeeded in re- 
covering the lands of Dalgow- 
rie, lost a century before, but 
the influence of the mutilated 
pear was exerted, and while 
he was trying to drive a bar- 
gain Lord Blantyre offered the 
price demanded, and Dalgowrie 
passed into his possession. The 
story of this ancient lairdship 
has now been briefly told : let us 
turn to the papers themselves. 

These, so far as general in- 
terest is concerned, consist of 
the records of the Baron Court 
of Colstoun, inventories of 
furniture and other goods and 
gear, tradesmen’s bills, and 
sundry documents, such as 
leases, receipts for cess, and so 
on. Very few letters have 
been preserved, and those of 
no great interest. Economy of 


paper has already been alluded 
to, and as further evidence of 
its scarcity and dearness, some 
of the records of the Baron 
Court and most of the trades- 
men’s bills were written on 
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odd scraps, which sometimes 
served for subsequent purposes 
of manuscript. The records of 
the Baron Court are fragment- 
ary. They cover two periods, 
the first from 1627 to 1644, 
during which they appear to 
have been faithfully kept, the 
minutes following each other 
consecutively, written on pages 
of foolscap paper stitched to- 
gether. During the second 
period, from 1698 to 1737, the 
same care does not seem to 
have been taken. The minutes 
were written on _ irregular 
pieces of paper, and gaps of 
several years occur, from which 
it would seem either that no 
Court was held during those 
years, or that the minutes have 
been lost or destroyed. The 
first reason is the more prob- 
able one, for the minutes which 
have been preserved, and which 
might very easily have disap- 
peared, show that some care 
of them was taken. Between 
the Baron Court books already 
published of Urie, Stichill, and 
Corsehill—the two former by 
the Scottish History Society, 
the latter by the Ayrshire and 
Galloway Archeological Assoo- 
iation—and the records under 
notice, there is no essential 
difference. The details, of 
course, vary in each, according 
to the locality and the barony 
regulations, which were gov- 
erned by the special circum- 
stances in each case. The 
Colstoun minutes consist chiefly 
of estate laws made by the 
baron, sometimes “with the 
consent of the haill tennents,” 
sometimes without. These 
laws prescribed the number of 
cattle or sheep which might 
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be kept upon the common 
pasture, with penalties for 
oversouming or keeping more; 
regulated the grinding at the 
estate mills, and the duties to 
be paid in kind to the miller 
and his men; the bringing of 
millstones and other parts of 
the machinery when required ; 
the cutting of timber ; the pull- 
ing of heather for thatch. They 
also dealt with trespass and 
other matters of a like nature 
concerned with estate manage- 
ment. Such laws were more 
or less common to baron 
courts, varying in detail, as 
has been already said, and 
some of those of the Colstoun 
Court may be here set forth. 
In 1627 an Act of Court was 
made, according to the phrase 
used in the minutes, to the 
following effect :— 


“Tt is statute and ordainit that 
qtsumever persoun wtin ye baronie 
beis apprehendit ather wtin wodes 
wairds or orchards troubland the 
halk nestis wtin his baronie sall 
pay to ye judge 40s. money ¢oties 
quoties.” 


The reason for this act was no 
doubt that at the time young 
hawks were of some value ; and 
it was put in force, for in 
1633 two women were fined 
for ‘“herrieing the laird’s 
haulk nestis.” Probably their 
chickens had suffered. 

In 1640 Protection was the 
policy of the estate, for an act 
was passed forbidding any ale 
to be tapped or sold within 
the barony unless it had been 
brewed therein,—a measure of 
fiscal reform which was ex- 
tended to the smith and 
wright, to whom all estate 
work was thirled. 
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The monopoly of the laird’s 
mill was a very common re- 
striction of liberty. Keeping 
poultry was regulated to a 
minute degree. In 1644 the 
dwellers in Bushhead.—a place 
completely vanished long since 
—were limited to three hens 
for each house, from the first 
day of March till the last of 
September, under the penalty 
of compulsory sale of any hen 
over that number. The in- 
tention of this law was no 
doubt to restrict the damage 
done by hens and chickens to 
the crops in their immediate 
neighbourhood. It may be re- 
marked here that throughout 
these records no mention is 
made of the rabbit, nor game 
of any kind, from which fact 
the obvious conclusion may be 
drawn. 

The spiritual welfare of the 
barony was not neglected, as 
appears from the following 
minute dated 1631: “Statuts 
qtsumevir persone or persones 
abyds fra the kerk on Sabbath 
day shall pay 6s. 8d. money 
toties quoties.” Certainly this 
was a method of filling a 
kirk, efficacious by reason of 
the prevailing poverty, but 
raising a suspicion that the 
ordinances of the time were 
not attractive to the rural 
population. The estate was 
then wholly in the parish of 
Haddington, and distance from 
the parish kirk may have 
diminished religious zeal, but 
there were other churches 
within easier reach. There 
seems to have been as much 
difficulty in getting the dead 
to the kirkyard as the living 
to the kirk, for the tenants 
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had to be ordained to convey 
“qtsumevir deid persone wtin 
the said baronie to the buriall 
place under the penalty of 
13s. 4d.” 

Timber was precious in 
those days, and young trees 
were protected by an aot 
passed in 1709, which pro- 
hibited the carrying or using 
staffs or goads of oak, ash, 
elm, or birch,—contravention 
of which regulation was pun- 
ished by a fine of £5 Scots. 
Indeed, long before that date 
one Patrick Nycolsone was 
mulcted in 40s. for cutting 
two souples—ze., the lower 
parts of a flail—in the laird’s 
wood; and all through the 
minutes are found stringent 
barony laws regarding timber, 
with cases of their infringe- 
ment dealt with by the baron 
or his bailie. 

In 1713 an act was passed, 
worth mentioning, by which 
the tenants were forbidden to 
let any of their cothouses to 
persons unable to maintain 
themselves by their own in- 
dustry. Such persons had, 
no doubt, become a burden 
on the estate, and perhaps 
were objectionable on other 
grounds, maintaining them- 
selves by methods not ap- 
proved by the laird. 

Education appears to have 
been neglected until 1717, 
when Charles Broun, the 
baron, proposed in court 
“that it wes mnecessare and 
expedient that ane shule- 
master for teaching their 
children to read and writt 
and in teaching arthmetick 
were necessar to be had upon 
the ground,” and promised to 
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give the said schoolmaster ten 
shillings yearly and a house, 
if the tenants would give him 
a load of coals, to which they 
agreed; while James Aitkin, 
in a fit of generosity, promised 
a yearly gratuity of half a 
peck of lintseed. The school- 
master, whose name was 
William Aitkin,—a fact which 
may have had something to 
do with the aforesaid gratuity, 
—was a few years later ap- 
pointed Clerk of the, Court, 
with, it may be hoped, some 
addition to his income. 

The Court was judge as well 
as lawgiver to the barony. 
The majority of cases tried 
before it were connected with 
trespass by the tenants and 
others dwelling therein, or by 
their “guids” or live-stock, 
cutting timber, grinding at 
outside mills, rents owing to 
the laird or debts of any kind, 
keeping oversoums or over- 
regulation number of _live- 
stock on the ground, and other 
offences against the barony 
laws. Offences against the 
person were also dealt with. 
In 1629 Patrick and William 
Mure were unlawed in ten 
pounds six shillings and eight 
pence, for miscalling George 
Dewar, their neighbour; and 
in 1634 Helen and Beatrix 
Sheill incurred the same pen- 
alty for a similar offence. 
There were also cases of assault, 
usually termed “riot and blood- 
ing,” two of which were re- 
ferred to an assize, or jury, 
consisting of fifteen tenants 
or other householders, with a 
chancellor or foreman. One 
verdict began in the quaint 
language of the time as fol- 
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lows: “The haill assyse be the 
mouth of Thomas Sheill Chan- 
cellar all in ane voice fyllis 
[z.e., finds guilty] the said Pate 
Mure of the said blood,” &c. 
The details of the cases of 
assault were usually of the 
same nature, such as striking 
with the hand or with an 
implement, the climax of some 
quarrel; but in one, Isobel 
Hume accused Patrick Thom- 
son of contravening the laws 
of the kingdom “ by dragging 
her throw her hous by ye arms 
but likewise did drive a cow 
over her to her great preju- 
dice,” an original method of 
clenching an argument. Effu- 
sion of blood constituted an 
aggravated assault, and so, 
while striking was frequently 
admitted by the defender, 
blooding was as frequently 
denied, the effect of a blow with 
a stick or other weapon being 
more or less evident, while a 
slight effusion of blood was 
difficult to prove except by 
the evidence of eyewitnesses. 
A fine was the usual punish- 
ment, but in 1643 Thomas 
Lawson was fined for cutting 
green wood, ordained to be 
banished the barony for the 
next offence, and meantime to 
be put in the laird’s pit or 
“joks” (jougs) during the 
laird’s pleasure; and in the 
same year Margaret Martin 
was for assault ordained to be 
“put in the joges ane day from 
the sunrising till the doun 


assing yrof,” with the promise 
of forty-eight hours for a future 
offence. These are the only 
two cases in which pit or 
jougs are mentioned, but on 
another occasion the offender 
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was threatened with the stocks, 
and the foresaid Patrick Mure, 
who was found guilty of blood, 
was ordained to pay compensa- 
tion and remain in ward until 
payment was made. Where 
he was to be kept does not 
appear, nor for the matter of 
that does the nature of the 
pit. The power of pit and 
gallows for drowning women 
and hanging men was an 
ancient prerogative of the 
baron, but it is probable that 
the pit above mentioned was 
merely a place of detention. 
From these records the con- 
ditions of life on an estate 
such as Colstoun may be out- 
lined, while local knowledge 
aided by imagination may 
complete the picture. The 
population consisted of tenants, 
hinds, cottars, and servants, the 
classes mentioned, but between 
the last three there can have 
been little distinction. There 
were also the miller, the smith, 
and the wright, who, as already 
said, had the estate work 
thirled to them,—the miller 
at fixed prices, the others at 
such recompense as was reason- 
able and charged elsewhere. 
Whether the number of per- 
sons living within the barony 
was greater or less than to- 
day is a question to which 
no satisfactory answer can 
be given. Some of the dwell- 
ings have completely disap- 
peared, but others have been 
erected elsewhere. Employ- 
ment has changed to some 
extent. In those days there 
were no foresters or game- 
keepers, and the laird’s garden 
was small, The land, poor 
over a large area, undrained, 
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and to a considerable extent 
covered with heather, could 
not have supported a large 
population. Allowing for small 
holdings, and taking all the 
circumstances into considera- 
tion, it is doubtful whether 
the estate subsisted more 
families at the period under 
review than it does now. As 
to comparative wellbeing there 
can be no question. The 
houses, most of which have 
vanished and left no trace, 
were probably built partly of 
stone, partly of clay, and were 
thatched with heather, the 
pulling of which was regulated, 
—so many “sheitfuls” being 
allowed to each tenant and 
cottar, and no more. Their 
live-stock consisted of horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry. 
The fences were chiefly turf 
dykes, but stone, and stake and 
rice, were also used. Of im- 
plements, pick, shovel, graip, 
weed-hook, and fiail are men- 
tioned, also ploughs, harrows, 
carts of two descriptions — 
the close and the long—and 
barrows. The people must 
have led a hard life, judged 
by the present standard; nor 
was the laird himself over- 
luxurious in his mode of living, 
as will presently be seen. The 
soil of much of the estate 
is notoriously poor, even at 
the present day after drain- 
ing and cultivation. Water is 
scarce, and must have been 
derived in some cases from 
ditches and water - courses: 
but as regards fuel, they had 
“koills,” peat, and wood, the 
last of which, being precious, 
was a frequent source of trouble 
in the Court. The trees men- 
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tioned include oak, ash, birch, 
elm, and alder; and the crops 
consisted of wheat, oats, bear 
or barley, and peas or humell 
corn —1.¢, corn without a 
beard. There were fruit-trees 
in the laird’s garden in 1704, 
also “archichoes and sparrow- 
grass,” besides kail and other 
common vegetables. On the 
style of living in the laird’s 
household some light is thrown 
by inventories of the furniture 
and other effects in Colstoun, 
of which three are preserved. 
The earliest is dated 1699 and 
is of the rudest description. 
The spelling presents many 
problems, some apparently in- 
soluble, others solved with 
difficulty. For instance, “scirt 
tuer” is the nearest approach 
to escritoire within the power 
of the compiler; while in the 
list of articles in the brew- 
house appears a “loget tobe,” 
that is, a luggit tub, or tub 
with upright handles called 
lugs or ears. In this inven- 
tory occurs the following 
quaint entry: In the “ward- 
rope ”—1.e., room of that name 
—“several shairs and trunks 
and kests and a pres and 
several things in it, and several 
other things.” It may be con- 
cluded that the contents of the 
press, or cupboard, were not 
of much value. The furniture 
consisted for most part of 
necessaries, such as beds and 
bedding, chairs, tables, chests 
of drawers, and looking-glasses, 
but there were also curtains 
and hangings. The kitchen- 
utensils were far from numer- 
ous,—a few dishes, six pots 
and pans, a@ flesh fork, and a 
copper ladle, In the cellar 
E 














were eight barrels, twenty-eight 
dozen and a half of chopin, and 
seven dozen of mutchkin bottles, 
with seventeen more in a cavie 
or basket, but the contents of 
these are not given. The 
stock of glass was proportion- 
ately small, there being in the 
pantry only six glasses and 
two decanters. This inventory 
does not show a luxurious 
mode of living on the part of 
the laird, but it was taken 
about the time when Sir 
George Broun’s financial diffi- 
culties had reached their worst, 
—when, in fact, he was bank- 
rupt. Four years later, when 
his successor, Robert Broun, 
met his death by drowning, 
the inventory shows a decided 
improvement both in quantity 
and quality. There was some 
silver plate, and a good supply 
of pewter dishes. The kitchen, 
too, was better furnished. The 
contents of the bedrooms were 
much the same, but some ad- 
ditions had been made to the 
furniture of the public rooms, 
notably a “verry fine indented 
cabinett [still at Colstoun] and 
twentie Litel picturs.” 

-The third was taken when 
Margaret Broun went to Edin- 
burgh with her girls for their 
education. Far from complete, 
it includes but one item of in- 
terest—viz., “A Langsaddell 
bed with a old feather bed 
and a bolsster into it, wt a tuo 
thicke wacked blankett and a 
covering in ye said Lang- 
saddell.” This word is a ren- 
dering of long settle, a seat of 
a kind which does not usually 
make for comfort even with the 
additions mentioned. Wacked 
is of course walked or fulled, 
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and the blanket of double 
thickness. Certainly this was 
a bed for sound sleepers of 
good digestion and easy con- 
science. Of no less interest are 
the tradesmen’s bills of the 
period, of which a considerable 
number, dating from 1640 to 
1708, survive, mostly those of 
tailors and dressmakers. Of 
the rest, there are several 
accounts with goldsmiths, 
chemists, and booksellers, but 
very few with provision mer- 
chants, and of those only for 
simple groceries, such as sugar, 
currants, and spices. Such 
articles were probably paid 
for over the counter, while 
the meat and bread eaten by 
the household were produced 
at home. The goldsmith’s ac- 
counts are chiefly for useful 
plate, spoons and forks, sugar- 
casters, and so forth; but “ane 
newfationed server and tuo 
cans” were purchased, also 
two lockets with “ mortheads 
and bons” —i.e., death’s-heads 
and crossbones—the latter pur- 
chased by Robert Broun on the 
death of his father, Sir Patrick 
Broun, to whom he was much 
attached, and to whose memory 
he wrote, in pious doggerel, 
some verses and an epitaph, 
which are still extant. The 
two booksellers’ accounts which 
have been preserved show the 
kind of literature in vogue at 
the end of the seventeenth 
century. In 1696 Robert Broun 
became indebted to a Dutch 
bookseller for the price of 
eleven books, which included 
‘Suetonius Graevii,’ ‘ Brisonius 
de Formalis,’ ‘ Augustini Con- 
fessiones,’ ‘Grootius de Jure 
Belli ac Pacis,’ and ‘ Plutarchi 
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Opera Omnia.’ Besides the 
books, two maps, and half 
Riem vergult post papier or 
gilt-edged paper, are included 
in the bill. The other account 
is to William Johnston of 


Haddington, who supplied 
‘Flavel of Fear,’ ‘Rycaut’s 
Ottoman Empire,’ ‘L’Est- 


ranges Seneca,’ and other 
books, of which the least 
serious was Burnet’s ‘ Life 
and Death of Rochester.’ The 
catalogue of books mentioned 
in these two accounts shows 
that the reading of a Scottish 
laird at the time was a serious 
undertaking and not a mere 
pastime, as is very evident to 
any one who has even glanced 
at the books named above. 
From a chemist’s bill of 1695 
—more than two centuries old 
—some of the remedies used in 
those days may be set forth. 
Oil of Rosemary, syrup of 
violets, honey of roses, sound 
pleasant to the ear, whatever 
they may have been to the 
taste. Coral berries signify 
euphoniously the seeds of 
Jatropha multifida, sometimes 
necessary, but of unpleasant 
effect. Oximel might be the 
nectar of the gods: it was 
really a mixture of honey 
and vinegar. There were also 
basilicon, composed of oil, wax, 
and resin, for external appli- 
cation only; fenugreek and 
cummin seeds, china root, or 
the root of smilax, nearly re- 
lated to sarsaparilla, and newt 
oil, with other mysterious com- 
pounds, and plaisters and pills 
in variety. The dressmakers’ 
and tailors’ bills display a great 
choice of stuffs for wearing ap- 
parel, Some, such as serge, 
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crape, calico, buckram, and 
taffita, are still with us. 
Others have changed their 
names or have disappeared 
altogether. Farandine, Gris 
de lin, temming, buccasie (a 
sort of buckram), poldavie (a 
coarse canvas), may still be rep- 
resented in milliners’ shops, 
but will not be found in any 
modern description of gowns. 
Phillipin china is mentioned in 
a bill of 1641. What it was 
does not seem to be known, but 
the name appears in a play 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
in a poem by Taylor the water 
poet. There were, besides, sar- 
cenet, tabbie, camlet, and ben- 
gal—the two last of Eastern 
origin ; while of Scottish manu- 
facture, Duddingston harding 
and Musselburgh stuff were 
used. Baize was in those days 
a material for dress. Articles 
of clothing were the “ goun” 
and “pitticot,” the “ tail- 
barder” or talbart, a loose 
upper garment without sleeves ; 
the “justicoat,” a waistcoat 
without sleeves, of French 
derivation, juste-au-corps; the 
falbielang (perhaps furbelow), 
and the stamenger or stom- 
acher. Another was the “ vas- 
quine,” a kirtle or petticoat, 
frequently mentioned in the 
inventories of Queen Mary’s 
clothing. So much for the 
ladies’ wear, anent which it 
may be noted that they wore 
tailor - made gowns then as 
now. One item surprises by 
himself, as Count Smorltork 
would have said, until it is 
realised that a tartan night- 
gown means nothing more 
than an evening dress of 
some pattern of that descrip- 
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tion. There are few tailors’ 
bills of the male members of 
the family, but it appears from 
“an account of ready money 
given out,” written in 1696 
probably by Sir George Broun, 
that two swords cost twelve 
guineas and a pair of chamois 
leather gloves two pounds four- 
teen shillings. Other purchases 
include six napkins or pocket- 
handkerchiefs, four skins for 
lining breeches, and two 
* Coudibeck ” hats, which were 
of wool, made at Caudebec, 
in France. In 1713 Sir George 
bought a Carolina hat, and had 
his beaver turned; while, sad 
to relate, the account includes 
a loan of £1, 2s. 2d., but his fin- 
ances must then have been at a 
very low ebb. Brother Robert, 
@ more careful man, paid in 
1687 six pounds for a suit and 
justicoat, but in 1696 he be- 
came more extravagant, for he 
bought an embroidered waist- 
coat for fifty-four pounds, 
which, with silver cloth cravats 
and house furniture, brought 
the total to eighty pounds. 
But although there are few 
items in the tailor’s bills paid 
by him which can be identified 
for his personal use, no doubt 
some of the materials entered 
therein would be made up for 
him at home. Perhaps the 
most interesting document of 
all is the statement drawn up 
by his widow in 1704 for the 
curators of his children, of dis- 
bursements for them and neces- 
saries for the house. It was 
written in Edinburgh, whither 
she had taken her girls for 
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their education. The poor 
lady’s spelling was none of the 
best. Shoes was a great stum- 
bling-block, and shooses appar- 
ently was the most satisfactory 
of various endeavours. The 
five girls went to a school kept 
by a certain Mr Cowan. What 
he taught them does not ap- 
pear, but for extras there were 
white-seam sewing, singing, 
and dancing. The two eldest 
went to a ball in the same 
year, 1704, in gowns and petti- 
coats of antherine, a kind of 
poplin, with their hair pow- 
dered and wearing headsuits 
of white ribands. Necklaces 
at two guineas each and white 
gloves completed the costume, 
They also used hair wires, 
which may have been the 
modern hairpins. Other items 
in the account are payments 
made to the Doctrix of the 
school, drink - money for the 
tailor’s men, sequins for head- 
suits, and a “baberick” or 
baldric (%.¢., a chain for the 
neck). The results of these 
various payments were more 
or less satisfactory, as four of 
the girls eventually married. 
Their mother, who had suffered 
so many misfortunes, spent the 
remainder of her days happily, 
it may well be hoped, as wife 
of the parish minister of North 
Berwick, which historical fact 
may form a fitting conclusion 
to this examination of the 
Colstoun papers, many of which 
belonged to the period of her 
former married life, which 
came to such a sudden and 
mournful end. 
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A SUBALTERN OF HORSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.’ 


BOOK I.—“THE BITTER END.” 


CHAPTER VIIL—THE GLASS STILL SINKING. 


IT was now nearly the end 
of June, and the spring, which 
had been fitful, had suddenly 
given way to burning summer 
weather. It was so hot that 
the footman even began seri- 
ously to think of relinquishing 
his wager. The constant and 
various demands, irrelevant to 
his legitimate duties, that were 
made upon his time, found him, 
in the present heat, an over- 
worked man. He was stand- 
ing now, when he ought to 
have been dressed and pre- 
pared to attend the door, be- 
fore a pile of silver, waiting 
to have the paste that dimmed 
it worked up into the polish 
in which Herries himself had 
learned to take a pride. With 
his sleeves turned up, and baize 
apron saving his waistcoat, he 
worked away until the heat 
of his little silver closet was 
almost unbearable. He put 
down a great salver with a 
sigh. 

“Can I help you, Mr 
Smith?” 

The perspiring footman 
looked up to see Hill, the 
parlour-maid, standing in the 
half-open doorway. He noticed 
also that the pale, dark - eyed 
girl made the offer in all 
sincerity, and not in the usual 
vein of discordant banter, 
which was her normal atti- 











tude. Of all his associates 
below-stairs, Hill, the parlour- 
maid, was the one for whom 
the footman had least respect. 
When not over-dressed she 
was attractive enough, as long 
as she remained silent. Un- 
fortunately, for some brief 
period, during an escapade 
from home into which her 
high spirits had led her, she 
had served behind a_ bar. 
This experience had not added 
to her refinement, and had 
given her that abandon of 
thought and manner which 
many women in all walks of 
life imagine adds to their 
attractiveness. The footman 
had never seen her in any but 
her boisterous moods, and there- 
fore was genuinely surprised 
at her demure offer of assist- 
ance. Of all the below-stairs 
family, Hill was the last from 
whom he would have expected 
either sympathy or assistance. 
But although Osborn Herries 
stood more than half-way up 
the subalterns’ list of the 
Imperial Dragoon Guards, he 
was still but partially in- 
structed in those foibles of 
character which trammel the 
opposite sex. For the moment 
the flighty Hill, in her print 
dress and dishevelled from her 
morning’s work, was sincere ; 
and when sincere, like the 
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majority of her class, was 
terribly in earnest. 


“You don’t seem to be ver 
handy with silver, Mr Smith,” 
she said, and without giving 
him a chance to refuse or 
accept her good offices, she 
settled down to the work of 
polishing, with the ease of an 
expert. It was an insinuation 
that was better unanswered, 
so the footman gallantly re- 
plied that he soon would if 
Miss Hill would help him 
more often. The words, lightly 
enough spoken, reacted with 
startling effect. 

“T wish I really thought you 
meant that, Mr Smith: why, 
you have only to say the word 
and I would be here all the 
time.” 

This avowal was so unex- 
pected that Herries looked up. 
He thought that the parlour- 
maid had returned to her tap- 
room banter. But one glance 
in her direction dispelled any 
illusion as to want of sincerity. 
She stood to her full height, 
her bosom heaving and her 
dark eyes straining to discover 
in the footman some expression 
indicative of appreciation of 
the advance she had made. 
Herries looked at her in 
genuine surprise. The girl 
turned her head away, in spite 
of the fictitious bravado she 
had picked up behind the bar: 
when she allowed her real feel- 
ings to have play, the very 
spirit of abandon that she had 
so cultivated appalled her. 
The red blood rushed to her 
cheeks. For once she had been 
in earnest: this great, clean- 
limbed footman, who was so 
nice to every one, had moved 
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her to an unmaidenly con- 
fession of feeling, and now he 
was laughing at her. 

Her brand of wounded self- 
esteem was precisely the same 
as that of her languid mistress 
in the boudoir. It was the 
suspicion that Herries was 
laughing at her that stung. 

Of a truth, a sense of the 
extremely ridiculous in the sit- 
uation was the first impression 
that forced itself upon the foot- 
man. But when he realised 
the depth of feeling with 
which this usually flighty girl 
had made the admission, he 
was genuinely sorry for her. 
In a weak moment, taken 
off his guard, he gave some 
indication of this feeling. He 
really did not know quite 
what he said, but there was no 
doubt that the parlour-maid 
read into his reply a sufficient 
suggestion of patronage to 
add the fuel of resentment to 
the fire of her own chagrin. 
She turned on him like a vixen, 
her dark eyes blazing. 

“Oh, I’m not good enough 
for you, am I not, Mr ‘ Gentle- 
man Jim’? You, too, wot 
doesn’t know your place! I 
suppose it’s not cleaning silver 
always that you ‘opes to be. 
That may be left for the likes 
of us worms downstairs. Wot 
with your airs and your graces, 
do you think that we don't 
know your little game? A- 
playing in my lady’s chamber 
’as «turned your ‘ead. Of 
course you wouldn’t wish the 
likes of us poor things to come 
near you after the dear beauties 
upstairs ’as been purring over 
you. Wotis we but dirt tomy 
lord of his red-plush breeches, 
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who is groom of my lady’s 
chambers? But take it straight 
from me, Mr Grandface and 
white-washed noddle, that your 
towzle-’eaded Yankees are no 
class nohow, or they wouldn’t 
be running after a meat- 
guzzling beast like you; and 
that it’s a dangerous game 
you're playing, as you will find 
out one day when some one 
wipes his ’obnailed boot on 
your fine velveteens. That to 
you, you tripe!” And with 
a not very decorous gesture, 
this personification of wounded 
pride flung herself out of the 
door. 

Herries heard her stamp 
down the passage, then drop- 
ping his cleaning he sat down 
on a rush-bottomed chair and 
gave vent to his feelings in a 
convulsion of subdued laughter. 
What if the Hon. James Cal- 
lagher could have been present 
at these new and strange de- 
velopments. He would cer- 
tainly have wiped clean the 
slate. Having gained his 
equanimity, he set to work to 
make up the time which this 
little interlude had lost him. 
But before his energy could 
make much way the cuckoo- 
clock in the hall warned him 
that he was due for another 
service. He shoved his stock- 
in-trade away, and before put- 
ting on his coat went into the 
scullery to wash his hands. 
Sally Brown—the  curly- 
headed scullery-maid, whom 
Evans accused of playing fast 
and loose with his most earnest 
affections—sat at the table 
peeling potatoes. She was an 
insignificant little thing, to 
whom the footman, in his 
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exalted place, had barely ex- 
pressed a dozen words. She 
did not even look up when 
he entered, for it was usual 
for the servants to come and 
wash their hands at her sink. 
Herries was just wiping his 
hands on the roller-towel, when 
the little maid gave a subdued 
scream and upset her dish of 
potatoes. Herries turned round 
to find the girl nursing her 
hand in her apron. 

“T’ve out myself, Mr Smith.” 
And the simulation of an ap- 
proaching hysteria was perfect. — 

Gently the footman led the 
girl to the sink and disen- 
gaged the wounded hand from 
the wrap. The cut was super- 
ficial, but it was bleeding. At 
the sight of the crimson trickle 
the girl shuddered, clung to 
the footman’s arm, and buried 
her sunny little face against 
his baize apron. As he washed 
the wound under the tap he 
could feel the girl’s trembling 
frame against him. Quite de- 
ceived, he showed her every 
tenderness, dressed the wound 
with a bit of cloth torn from a 
clean duster, and soothingly 
put her back in her chair. 
Sincerely solicitous, he asked 
her if he should call Mrs 
Critchins. The little face amid 
the curls was turned smilingly 
up to his as she confessed her 
artifice. 

“TI don’t want to see Mrs 
Critchins, thank you, Mr 
Smith. I did it a- purpose, 
because I wanted to tell you 
nicely, ow pleased I was as 
’ow you snubbed that artful 
Hill. I knew you must ’ave, 
cause I ’eard ’er let on so at 
you. I was so glad, and I 
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didn’t know ’ow to tell you 
real nicely!” 

This was too much. Herries 
would have liked to have taken 
the little baggage up and 
shaken her. But even though 
the ingenuity of the minx 
amused him, he had never be- 
fore identified himself as the 
real motive of her insincerity 
to Evans the groom. Although 
a hazy indication that the 
barometer in South Street was 
falling forced itself upon him, 
Herries had not yet clearly 
perceived that he himself was 
unconsciously responsible for 
the startling atmospheric 
changes which were beginning 
to make themselves felt in this 
household. His one desire at 
the moment was to have a con- 
sultation, and he determined, 
if he could slip round to the 
District Messengers’ Office, to 
send a telegram to Fox, who 
was in town, to have a consult- 
ation with him when he re- 
turned home to his rooms that 
night. 

The footman was now due to 
take his first promenade as 
chaperon to The Bud. The 
prospect filled him with some 
apprehension, as the wilful 
young lady had distinctly or- 
dered that he should appear 
in ordinary clothes. This order 
seriously hazarded the condi- 
tions of his bet, for once he 
was in ordinary mufti his sole 
protection from discovery by 
one or another of his men- 
friends would lie in the fact 
that he had shaved his mous- 
tache. If it should suit the 
whim of the wayward Miss 
Woodruff to walk in the Park, 
it was a hundred to one chance 
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against his remaining unrecog- 
nised. He had fully realised, 
when he made the bet, the ex- 
tent of the protection afforded 
by the uniform of the menial. 
Eye and mind have become 
so trained by long usage that 
they do not waste time in 
taking in the detail of ser- 
vitors and the like, as long 
as the latter wear a habit to 
distinguish their station. 

As a matter of fact, Osborn 
Herries, as he discarded his 
buttons and plush for a sober 
lounge-suit in Privit’s private 
room, need not have agitated 
himself on the score of public- 
ity. The Bud, who would have 
been self-righteously indignant 
if any one had suggested that 
she had expressed that morn- 
ing more than a customary 
disapproval in Stevens’s man- 
agement of her yellow hair, 
had no intention of parading 
her escort in public. Like 
most Western girls, when 
roused from the fits of leth- 
argy which are constitutional 
in women of her colouring, she 
was a girl of spirit. She 
dimly saw the possibility of 
an adventure in the course 
which she had mapped out for 
herself. The thought, smack- 
ing ever so faintly as it did 
of some gratifying develop- 
ment, was pleasant, and she 
determined for the present to 
let herself float down with the 
current, without troubling 
after problematical snags in 
the down-stream backwaters 
and reaches. It is upon this 
very tide, this irresistible and 
adventurous desire to probe 
the fascinating uncertainties 
of the unknown, that more 
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than half the number of fallen 
women come to grief. It is 
the cowards who survive to 
draw aside their skirts. 

The Bud had no intention 
of parading the Park during 
the heat of the day. When 
Herries answered the summons 
by the bell of her boudoir, he 
found her sitting at the 
writing-table. 

The Bud, who had realised 
that there was something in 
the firm yet deferential- gaze 
of the hired man that upset 
her usual sangfroid, was not 
taking any chances in their 
first interview since Herries 
had been impressed into her 
personal service. As she sat 
at the writing-table, all that 
Herries saw was the back and 
ample draping of a slight 
elegant figure, clothed in some 
biscuit - coloured summer 
material, and the sweep of 
a large becoming hat that 
matched the dress. 

The position was so studied 
that there was not even a 
mirror to give Herries a 
chance. Miss Woodruff was 
busy writing. Hired men 
could wait. The best back 
that the last two seasons had 
seen at Hurlingham stood 
stiffly in the doorway, and 
attended her ladyship’s plea- 
sure. A two minutes’ wait, 
which any way was an un- 
pleasant period for The Bud, 
and then, without turning, she 
broke the silence. 

“James, which would you 
call the most dandy place that 
folks are going to to-day?” 

“What kind of place, miss?” 

“Oh, any old thing, picture- 
gallery, museum, church ! ” 
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Herries thought of the Park 
and trembled. He had it on 
the tip of his tongue to say 
the Tower, but remembered 
that he had a young cousin 
in the battalion of Guards 
stationed there and might mis- 
chance to be recognised. 

“The Academy is still popu- 
lar, miss!” 

“Has that run empty yet, 
James?” 

“Hardly yet, miss.” 

“Then try something else, 
some fool- place where folks 
don’t go much?” 

“National Gallery, miss, or 
perhaps the Wallace Collection, 
or—” and here the picture of 
the privacy of Millwall Em- 
bankment rose up in his mind 
—“perhaps the Tate Gallery 
would please you, miss. It is 
never crowded, and they have 
some good pictures there.” 

“‘ How far is it?” 

“Ten minutes in a cab, 
miss.” 

“No, by car. I have an 
idea that I should like to ride 
there on a car?” 

“Not more than fifteen 
minutes, miss; you could take 
a motor-omnibus here in Park 
Lane that would put you down 
at Victoria.” 

Miss Woodruff rose, with all 
the dignity of her graceful 
height. Even Herries felt that 
he must start in admiration, he 
had never seen her looking so 
animated and commanding be- 
fore. She looked the footman 
up and down with the insolent 
indifference that enables the 
mistress to appraise the man. 

“On with the dance, James,” 
she said, as she picked up the 
lace-covered parasol that went 
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with her dress. ‘“ Your assign- 
ment is to accompany me to 
view London. We will ride 
down to these photographs of 
yours on the top of a car.” 

Herries’s only response was 
the bow of servility as he 
opened the door to allow her 
to sweep out. His inward 
comment was regret that such 
a lovely commanding creature 
should ever have occasion to 
open her mouth. But Osborn 
Herries had no knowledge of 
the West of America. 

As Herries had anticipated, 
there were not sufficient visitors 
to the Gallery to inconvenience 
any one. The great saloons 
were practically empty. It was 
also evident to Herries early 
in the day that Miss Woodruff 
took not the slightest interest 
in the pictures ; and it appeared 
that she was bent on using him 
as a species of encyclopedia of 
London, its customs, people, 
and eccentricities. 

She made him sit down be- 
side her on one of the seats in 
the main saloon, and languidly 
plied him with questions until 
his head reeled. At one period 
she so far forgot her hauteur 
as to become interested in the 
footman’s recital of functions 
he had attended at St James’s 
Palace, and other centres of 
royal state. And Herries too, at 
periods, influenced by the beauty 
which animation brought into 
his mistress’s face, so far forgot 
their relative positions as to 
give his descriptions the grace 
and polish of their true sur- 
roundings. Altogether, he 
mused, as The Bud suddenly 
remembered the time, that he 
had spent the afternoon more 
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pleasantly than he expected: 
again, effacing the personal 
element, he felt sure that the 
only desire of this fair, fault- 
lessly-dressed girl was to take 
her fill of the revels of these 
London scenes that had bored 
him ever since he was a cadet 
at Sandhurst. 

So impressed was he on this 
point that, as they drove back 
on the top of a motor-bus, he 
determined to commission Fox, 
when he saw him in the even- 
ing, to arrange some invitations 
for these really harmless people, 
who now for two months had 
experienced the bitterness of 
a@ London boycott. He also 
argued, and here his business 
capacity came in, that if a 
certain amount of congenial 
occupation were found for the 
Woodruffs, there would be less 
inclination on The Bud’s part 
to carry him about London in 
plain clothes, at the risk of 
losing his bet. 

Miss Woodruff’s reflection 
on this afternoon’s adventure 
would have been more difficult 
to analyse. The thought up- 
permost in her mind was, that 
British hired men were of a 
totally different class to the 
hired men in her own country, 
mingled with a feeling akin to 
a keen resentment that her 
younger sister should have 
been the first to make this 
discovery. 

Herries was just a little un- 
easy at the turn things had 
taken in the Woodruff ménage 
that day. In fact, after the 
extraordinary incidents below- 
stairs that morning, he had 
half determined to pay forfeit 
and quit the whole concern. 
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The mire was certainly getting 
deeper. But it chanced that, 
just as he was about to open 
the door to allow The Bud to 
pass in, Miss Marjorie drove 
up in a hansom. She looked 
at her sister: in one ordinary 
glance she took in the studied 
attention which her sister had 
given to her attire, the un- 
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wonted animation in her face, 
and the footman’s unusual “get- 
up.” She said nothing, but 
as she passed in after The 
Bud there was something in 
her face—a something which 
strangely appealed to the hired 
man, and shattered his half- 
formed decision to pay forfeit 
to his brother officer. 


CHAPTER VIII.—OUTSIDE OPINION. 


Herries arrived back at Buck- 
ingham Gate earlier than usual, 
and had just finished wash- 
ing the last remaining traces 
of his present calling from his 
head and hands, and, still in his 
dressing-gown, was returning 
from the bath-room, when the 
placid Jones announced, ‘“ Cap- 
tain Fox.” 

“ Show him right in, James,” 
was Herries’s rejoinder, drop- 
ping instinctively into the 
American intonation picked up 
in South Street. In a second 
the two men were shaking 
hands. 

“Well, Gasser, old fellow, 
let’s have a look at you. By 
Jove, the loss of your moustache 
does change you. No wonder 
the fellows haven’t spotted you 
yet. Jimmy’s getting quite 
down-hearted about his mon- 
key, and says if he doesn’t run 
you to earth soon he'll have to 
send his name into the Colonial 
Office for a job. Well, how do 
you like it, old chap? Must 


give you the hump at times, 
I should think, associating with 
flunkeys and the like!” 

“Tt’s not so bad as you would 
imagine, Fox ; I shall be able to 
stick out the remaining month 


all right. But I’m not so en- 
amoured of domestic service 
that I shall rush for a re- 
engagement. But tell me 
about the regiment. I hope 
that you are making Jimmy 
adhere to the letter of our 
agreement: I don’t want to be 
discovered just at the present 
moment.” 

“Why not now as well as 
any time? The money should 
not be anything to you.” 

“No, it is not the dibs; but, 
to tell you the truth, I am a 
bit upset about my job. I 
shouldn’t like the people I am 
with to be mixed up in any 
publicity. If Jimmy, or any 
of the fellows, were to get hold 
of it, it would be sure to get 
into the Society rags. I don’t, 
of course, care a button for 
myself, but it would be rather 
beastly for the people I am 
with.” 

“What! have you got hold 
of nice people? I thought, in 
one of your letters, you said 
they were an indifferent lot. of 
Yanks,” 

“T doubt if I used quite 
that expression, Fox. Any- 
way, they are well-meaning 
people, and I shouldn’t like 
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them to be put into the public 
pillory just on account of a 
paltry bet of mine!” 

Fox looked hard at Herries, 
and then took a cigarette from 
the silver box on the mantel- 
piece. Lighting it, he said 
with some deliberation— 

“Any ladies in the family, 
Gasser?” 

Herries had been prepared 
for this. He answered with 
well - feigned _indifference— 
“One or two; but that is not 
the point!” 

“Well, what is the point, 
Gasser?” 

“It’s this way, Fox. I have, 
since I became associated with 
this San Franciscan family, 
become interested in their 
welfare. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, and one that you 
will hardly understand; but 
for the time being the serv- 
ant’s welfare becomes merged 
in that of the family in which 
he lives. Their pleasures will 
be his pleasures; their suc- 
cesses, his successes ; their fail- 
ures, his loss; their unhappi- 
ness, his unhappiness. This is 
one of the peculiar charms of 
domestic service, the surviving 
influence of the feudal spirit. 
The majority of us are depend- 
ent on other moral power than 
our own for our success and 
failure, our joys and sorrows. 
By entering into domestic 
service, the poor and _ill- 
educated are able to ally and 
identify themselves with the 
surroundings of the rich and 
learned. As long as the alli- 
ance lasts, they share the com- 
mon interests of those who are 
far above them in the social 
scale. It is the only way 
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open to them to participate 
in the atmosphere of wealth. 
Though wealth is despotic, 
and the poor can only bask on 
the fringe of its sunshine on 
sufferance and for value re- 
ceived, they yet readily iden- 
tify themselves with their 
masters, and in an ineredibly 
short time honestly espouse 
the sentiments prevailing in 
the household. It is but the 
fidelity of the dog, but it is 
none the less sincere. Here 
you have your example: even 
I, after two months’ service, 
have been hypnotised by per- 
sonal intercourse into a fellow- 
feeling with my employers. It 
is mainly on this account that 
I asked you to look in this 
evening: I want you todo my 
people a good turn!” Herries 
was sitting on the settee, and 
had waxed quite eloquent over 
his subject. 

Fox examined the ash of 
his cigarette, while the cyn- 
ical smile crept into his face. 

“Gasser, you have not lost 
the art of yapping, I must 
allow; but what I want to 
know is, what particular in- 
terests of these young ladies 
of yours is it that you want 
to participate in—or me to 
participate in?” 

“Well, to be brief, the story 
is this. My folks come of a 
rich Western family, who be- 
lieve they are descended from 
a good English stock. They 
make pots of money in patent 
poisons in the States, and 
hanker after English Society 
such as they have read of in 
5-cent novelettes. They come 
to London and set up their 
tabernacle in Mayfair, and 
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then discover that the only 
Society that their golden key 
will get them into is that 
of people who, like them- 
selves, have got their houses 
‘in the right place!’ These 
are not the people they are 
after. And now my folk are 
just beginning to _ realise 
that they’ve drawn blank. 
I just want you, like a good 
chap, to help me in pre- 
venting them from drawing 
blank !” 

“Gasser, there is more in 
this than meets the eye. But 
isn’t it a bit dangerous —so 
many of my friends are your 
friends? Aren’t you afraid of 
it costing you a monkey?” 

“Not if you are fairly dis- 
creet. Most of your friends 
are outside the ken of the 
regiment. I mean the friends 
who can get things for them. 
Just use a little—discretion, 
Fox, and I'll be eternally 
grateful to you!” 

Again Fox smiled as the 
cynicism of his nature as- 
serted itself. 

“This is not going to cost 
me a wedding - present, is it, 
Gasser ?”’ 

Herries leaned back in his 
sofa and laughed. 

“T am not so sure, Fox: 
things are done rather curi- 
ously below - stairs, and I 
rather fancy that I had two 
proposals to-day. At least, 
the parlour-maid thought fit 
to abuse me as if I had been 
her husband or accepted lover, 
and the soullery-maid found 
occasion to smudge a tearful 
cheek on my sleeve. But 
these are commonplace events 
below - stairs, where the pas- 
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sions fluctuate according to 
the weather and the amount 
of work to be got through,— 
but let us have some news 
about the regiment.” 

Fox was moved to mirth 
also. There was something 
altogether irresistible in the 
picture of the immaculate 
Gasser being hunted by the 
belles below-stairs. But as 
Jones entered at that moment 
with whisky-and-sodas, Fox 
did not pursue the quest 
of Herries’s affaires de cour, 
but plunged into regimental 
gossip. 

“‘There’s not much news of 
inportance, Gasser: they made 
a bit of a hue and cry after 
you, when you left so sud- 
denly ; but Callagher has kept 
his part of the bargain quite 
strictly. As far as I can 
judge, not a soul in the mess 
except our two selves has the 
slightest idea what you are 
after. Most of the fellows 
think that you have either a 
prime piece of big-game shoot- 
ing marked down that you 
want to keep quiet about, or 
that you have gone off after 
a bit of skirt, But they soon 
got tired of speculation, and 
they forgot all about you 
until Pritchard had his spill. 
He'll not be able to play again 
this season, and there is no 
one but yourself to play back 
in the tournament. We've 
drawn against the 22nd Hus- 
sars in the semi-final. The 
Seraph’s running the polo this 
season, and since Pritchard 
came to grief he’s been dead 
keen to find you. He wrote 
to Jones here, and the knave 
wired back to say that he did 
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not know where you were, and 
that the last time he heard 
from you, you were in Canada. 
How have you squared him 
not to give you away?” 

“That was quite simple. 
Jones had been down to my 
place in the Governor’s time. 
He knew that I was the only 
child, and that it was a good 
place to make a home in. 
Jones is no fool, and I told him 
that if he didn’t play the fool 
over this job there was some- 
thing in it. But I’m afraid 
the Seraph will have to cut 
me out in the matter of play- 
ing. I have only been able 
to snatch occasional games on 
hirelings at Wembley Park 
this season. By the way, who 
is using my ponies?” 

“The Seraph plays Lady St 
Clair and Sherry, Pritchard 
was playing Canary, and Ches- 
terton, The Pump. They are 
all doing very well.” 

‘““When is the tournament?” 

“We drew a bye the first 
round ; in the second we meet 
the 22nd, who beat the Rifle 
Brigade by two goals. The 
second round is to be played 
at Hurlingham, so we meet 
the 22nd in ten days. I fancy 
you will have to play. It’s 
a choice between you and 
Jimmy, and you know how 
bad he is!” 

Herries thought a minute, 
while Fox brushed some ash 
off the collar of his dinner- 
jacket. 

“Look here, Fox, how will 
it affect the bet?” 

“My dear Gasser, it won’t 
affect the bet at all. To lose 
the bet, you have to be recog- 
nised, while carrying out your 








functions as a flunkey, as 
Osborn Herries of the Im- 
perials. Obviously you won’t 
come as @ flunkey; and, by 
the agreement, Callagher may 
not have you watched and 
followed.” 

“All right, Fox, I'll play; 
but I'll make a condition with 
you, and that is that you do 
the needful with regard to the 
invitations for my folk.” 

“Very well, I'll do some- 
thing that way. Shall I come 
myself and call?” 

“ Most certainly : I’m so well 
trained now that I will an- 
nounce ‘Captain John Fox of 
his Majesty’s Imperial Dragoon 
Guards’ without turning a 
hair, even if one single hair 
could escape from the vaseline 
and pipe-clay and turn. Come 
in to-morrow ?”’ 

‘‘But on what pretext can I 
call on perfect strangers?” 

“Pitch a yarn that you met 
a Woodruff in Cairo, who came 
from New York, and that a 
man in the Club said it was 
the same family. It will go 
down all right ; they will allow 
that they have cousins in New 
York, and that it must have 
been Silas, Bert, or Nat, and 
there you are: and mind you, 
if you have not lost your eye 
for a graceful figure, belonging 
to a girl who knows how to 
put clothes on, or your taste 
for a host who would willingly 
spend twenty thousand a-year 
on his guests if he thought 
them the right sort, you will 
not be disappointed !”’ 

“Oh, there you are, Gasser ; 
there is a pretty woman in it. 
Well, I hope that you re- 
member with humility the 
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duties of those in humble 
station. Knowing you, if I 
had any pretty belongings 
about, I wouldn’t have you 
in my house as a sleek bottle- 
washer. Well, good-bye, Gasser, 
old boy; I’ve got to go down 
to the Club to play bridge. 
What is the name and ad- 
dress? Oh yes, Woodruff, 
South Street, Park Lane. I'll 
do what I can; the fellows 
will be awfully pleased to hear 
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you can play. All right, trust 
me. I'll say that I’ve heard 
from you from Paris. Yes, 
I'll tell the Seraph to have 
your crocks sent up to town. 
If you get three good days 
in next week it will put you 
right, and the ponies appear 
to have been doing Al. So 
long: don’t elope with the 
lady’s - maid—at least, before 
the semi-final of the tourna- 
ment!” 


CHAPTER IX.—PERILOUS GOING. 


An absolute change had 
come over the Woodruff family. 
This change could be traced 
to the afternoon on which the 
two tall young men in im- 
maculate dress rang the bell 
and were shown upstairs. 
When the ring came, no one 
had been in the drawing-room ; 
but by an effort, that was 
more or less foreign to her, 
The Bud slipped in at a wing, 
as it were, and had sufficiently 
posed herself when Herries 
announced “ Major Count Eric 
von Meyer and Captain Fox.” 
Fox was trying Herries very 
highly when he produced the 
German attaché, who still wore 
his arm in a black silk sling; 
but the footman never moved 
a muscle, and the Count never 
gave the lackey a thought. 

The Bud, with her natural 
acumen, was equal to the occa- 
sion. Of course it must have 
been their cousin Richard, of 
Jersey City, whom Captain 
Fox had known. Her father 
would have been upset if any 
friend of his dear Dick had 
not made himself known. At 


this point, quite innocent of 
the fact that there were two 
callers in the house, Marjorie 
Woodruff came into the draw- 
ing-room. The Count was not 
dissimilar to most gigantic 
Germans, in that he was 
peculiarly fascinated by little 
women. He immediately made 
himself pleasant to Marjorie, 
and discovered that she had 
been on her way to play 
billiards with her father. It 
ended in the whole party 
withdrawing to the billiard- 
room, and the Count and Fox 
staying the best part of the 
afternoon. But this was only 
the beginning. On the follow- 
ing day the Second Secretary 
to the German Embassy called, 
and the same evening brought 
an invitation to the German 
Embassy, to the Ambassador’s 
At Home, after the great State 
banquet to the King. 

Of what actually happened 
inside the Embassy, Herries, 
as he sat with Evans for 
long hours on the box of the 
carriage, could only surmise. 
But by the number of mixed 
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eallers at South Street during 
the next few days, he could 
judge that Fox had kept his 
part of their recent compact 
with considerable success. This 
was brought home to him when 
on two consecutive days Mar- 
jorie Woodruff was escorted 
back from her ride in the Park 
by von Meyer. 

The whole atmosphere in the 
house had changed. It was 
almost as if some side door had 
been opened which allowed in 
a beam of light to flood the 
entire household. The only 
person who seemed at all put 
out was Mamma Woodruff, the 
stout nominal hostess. Mrs 
Woodruff would have been 
quite content to have left 
matters as they were, but 
Fate, which for her consisted 
of a wealthy husband and two 
attractive daughters, willed it 
otherwise. She had to appear 
as the figure-head of the or- 
ganisation which her elder 
daughter handled for her, and 
which, in its initial stages, did 
not spare even the less worldly 
Marjorie. 

The Bud was in a seventh- 
heaven of delight: her satis- 
faction was such that, for the 
present, she had entirely lost 
her desire to explore the out- 
of-the-way crannies in London. 
She no longer had the time to 
give the clean -limbed hired 
man a thought. 

“Miss Woodruff has better 
things with which to occupy 
her than to go trapezing 
about London on foot!” was 
the character of the message 
which, with an undisguised 
spice of malicious satisfaction 
in her voice, Stevens the lady’s- 
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maid conveyed to Herries. She 
passed by with a toss of her 
head. The parlour-maid, who 
was on the landing at the 
moment, and for whose benefit 
Stevens had raised her voice, 
giggled immoderately, and 
added, as she thought, gall 
to the vinegar by reminding 
Herries that ‘“‘them as don’t 
play with fire don’t get their 
fingers burnt.” 

Herries was used to these 
little exhibitions of feeling, to 
which the more aristocratic 
ladies downstairs had lately 
treated him. He could afford 
to smile, having a strong 
friend in Mrs Critchins, who 
unswervingly accepted the 
Privit theory concerning the 
footman’s Parliamentary aspir- 
ations, and from time to time 
poured oil on the flames by 
calling the superior domestics 
to order. Herries will never 
forget the picture of his honest- 
hearted champion, her mouth 
full of buttered toast, rebuking 
the maids for some spiteful 
innuendo. “You oughter be 
ashamed cf yourselves, you 
pert ’ussies, a-saying a thing 
like that. It don’t discriminate 
Mr Smith no more than it do 
me, and it shows you up as a 
poor kind of jealous cats. An’ 
if ’e should prefer to wait on 
nice people rather than lark 
about with a lot like you, I 
don’t blame ‘im. I myself 
respec’s a man as doesn’t re- 
spond to the likes o’ you. I call 
you a parcel of ill-mannered 
sluts. Won’t you come and 
sit down ’ere, Mr Smith, since 
Miss Hill ’as to go upstairs?” 

But it was not long before 
Miss Hill came downstairs 
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again. This time it was to 
summon Herries to attend 
upstairs. 

“My lady of the Pink Pills 
would like to see ’is ’ighness 
the footman in the parlour!” 
and the proud parlour - maid 
tossed her head haughtily as 
she gave the message. 

“Fie! fie!” cried Mrs Crit- 
chins, in fat and genial mer- 
riment, “to talk of the young 
lady so disrespec’ful, even if 
‘ear dad did mix physics with 
is fortune.” 

As Herries passed out of the 
door to fulfil his mission he 
heard the parlour-maid lament- 
ing in injured voice, ‘To think 
as ‘ow she made me climb up- 
stairs in all this ‘eat, just to 
call a great ’ulking footman 
that was lazing ‘isself down 
ere ! ” 

The Bud was quite changed. 
A real English dragoon captain 
had called three times in one 
week at the house, and had 
promised to ask them down 
to Hurlingham whenever they 
wanted to go, and to half a 
dozen other “smart” funce- 
tions. She had no further 
use for the symmetry of out- 
line and fine features of a 
mere indoor lackey, beyond 
using him as a piece of the 
household furniture. She had 
just been describing her dra- 
goon to some friend across the 
ocean, and if the correct 
Herries had turned his eye 
thirty degrees to the right 
—“point 1 at infantry” — 
it would have caught this 
sentence in the unfinished 
letter— 

“T’ve got to know a peach 
of a man. Tall and lithe as 
' VOL, CLXXXIIL—NO. MCI. 
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a hickory - switch, and not a 
bit of a dude,—just a dandy 
fellow, that looks as if he 
had been poured molten into 
his clothes. I’m just crazy 
about him. He’s got a title, 
too, and is altogether a lovely 
man. You can figure it out 
for yourself how we are en- 
joying ourselves over here.” 

The Bud was now standing 
up by the window, and even 
showing impatience—an un- 
heard of symptom with her. 
There was no by-play about 
her attitude now. It was 
decidedly mistress to man. 

“See here, James, I’ve quit 
muddling round galleries for 
the present; so you can carry 
on all day in your silk hose. 
And next time I send for you, 
don’t lose your way. in the 
elevator. Follow?” 

“Very good, miss,” Herries 
answered demurely. 

“Well, keep wise to that. 
You may get!” 

Thus brusquely dismissed, 
Herries was moving off when 
The Bud recalled him. She 
was handling a visiting-card, 
and she reopened the conver- 
sation in a less hostile spirit. 

“Say, James, do you know 
anything about the English 
army officers?” 

For # moment Herries 
thought that he was dis- 
covered ; but before he could 
answer, his mind was set at 
rest by a second question. 

“Tf you do, what does 
‘King’s Imperial Dragoon 
Guards’ mean on a visiting- 
card ?” 

‘Yes, miss, I know some- 
thing about the army, —m 
father was a soldier. ‘King’s 
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Imperial Dragoon Guards’ is 
the name of a very distin- 
guished cavalry regiment. It 
is quartered at Aldershot 
now.” 

“How cunning! And is an 
English captain any kind of 
a man at all?” 


_ “Yes, miss. To most of us 
it spells a most exalted 
rank.” 


‘Lovely billiards! Did you 
ever see that gentleman before 
who has been coming to see us 
lately ?” 

“Captain John Fox, miss? 
Why, everybody in London 
knows him, miss! He is a 
most famous man.” 

Herries felt that he was 
about to have an innings: 
he was rather resenting this 
sudden intimacy which Fox 
was establishing with the 
Woodruff household, even 
though he had been instru- 
mental in establishing it. 

‘Gee, but that’s fine! What 
is his title for?” 

By this The Bud had quite 
forgotten her suddenly dis- 
covered hostility to the hired 
man, and she looked her best 
as she sought eagerly for 
information. 

“Well, miss, it is hard to 
explain. But Captain Fox is 
a very distinguished officer. 
He has made quite a name 
for himself for his big - game 
shooting, and x 

“And what?” 

“ Killing Boers.” 

“Boers? You don’t mean 
he used a gun in the Trans- 
vaal War. Don’t think of 
jollying me, James. He’s not 
a bit like the officers of the 
6th Cavalry at the Presidio!” 
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It took Herries all his time 
to maintain his equanimity. 
But he killed the least trace 
of a twinkle in his eyes, lest 
it should betray him, as he 
answered— 

“But there you don’t have 
Dragoon Guards, miss!” 

“T don’t get quite next to 
your meaning. What, then, 
are these dragoons?” 

“They are the King’s 
mounted guards, miss?” 

“It is those guys who trip 
around in quilted coats?” 

“No, miss; Captain Fox 
wears a silver helmet and a 
scarlet tunic. He looks very 
fine in his full-dress uniform.” 

“And you tell me he has 
dropped his man in a scrap?” 

‘“‘ Yes, miss, repute says that 
he has dropped many men in 
the Boer War. He has a great 
reputation for manslaughter!” 

The Bud suddenly seemed to 
remember that she was letting 
herself go before a hired man. 
She paused, and then said, 
with that grating frigidity of 
manner that most American 
women can assume at will,— 

“T have a hunch, James, 
that you are jollying me. If 
you have been fresh with me 
and I find it out, there will be 
a crib for a new hired man in 
this establishment!” 

“T think, miss, that inquiry 
will substantiate my state- 
ments.” 

Herries withdrew, leaving 
The Bud almost scared at the 
polished speech and quiet dig- 
nity of this hired man, and 
troubled to think she had al- 
lowed a recital of Fox’s merits 
to cause her to deviate in her 
bearing to the menial. As for 
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Herries, he was so gratified at 
the prospect of exercise in the 
Park again that instead of 
going downstairs he went up 
to the next landing, and there 
knocked at Miss Marjorie’s sit- 
ting-room door. 

Marjorie was sitting at the 
window. 

“What is it, James?” she 
asked, smiling, and then turn- 
ing to look out of the win- 
dow. 

“T have just seen Miss 
Woodruff, miss, and she does 
not require me to escort her 
any more in the mornings. I 
thought I would ask if you 
would care for me to ride 
behind you in the Park 
again?” 

Marjorie was silent a mo- 
ment. As Herries looked at 
her averted profile, he noticed 
that her breath was coming 
very fast, and that she gave 
evidence of extreme agita- 
tion. 

“Would you like me to leave 
you, miss?” 

The question brought Mar- 
jorie up to concert pitch, the 
blood was pumping through 
her veins, but the mere sug- 
gestion that he should leave 
precipitated her in her half- 
matured resolve. She rose 
from her seat on the window- 
sill, stepped across the room to 
the door, shut it. Then she 
turned and faced the footman. 
The fingers of her little hand 
clasped and unclasped in un- 
conscious nervous action, as 
she squared her small trim 

y to confront him. 

_ “Smith, what is your ob- 
ject in hoodooing us like this ? 
Don’t say anything. Any 
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denial will only add one lie 
more to the hurricane of lies 
which keeps you here. You 
no more ought to be a hired 
man than I should be a Bowery 
girl. Now, who are you, and 
what is your game?” 

Herries’s; sails were aback. 
He opened his mouth to make 
some defence, but the sight of 
Marjorie’s upturned face, with 
its expression divided between 
earnest solicitude and womanly 
determination, killed the pre- 
varication on his lips. 

The pause allowed Marjorie 
to recover her equanimity. 
Instinctively she seemed to ap- 
preciate the reason of Herries’s 
silence. Her tone was there- 
fore less militant, and her 
whole attitude more tolerant, 
when she continued— 

“T’m that positive, Smith, 
that you are making hoodoos 
of us, that I was determined to 
let you know that we are not 
all so green as not to be able 
to tell the difference between 
a hired man and a—well, it 
doesn’t matter now that you 
are wise to the fact that I 
at least know that you have 
known better education than 
your present occupation would 
suggest. But ”—and here Mar- 
jorie relinquished the attack, 
returned to her seat at the 
window, and with her chin 
resting on both her hands 
gazed out at the traffic hurry- 
ing up and down Park Lane, 
—‘but perhaps I have mis- 
taken your motive, and you 
may not speak of the subject. 
Anyway, Smith, now that you 
know that I know that it’s not 
all on a plumb-line, I want you 
to understand that I appreciate 
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very much the attitude you if I were dismissed from here 


have displayed.” 

Herries still thought it better 
to remain silent: his little mis- 
tress was beginning to be in 
difficulties. Herries now knew 
that there could only be one 
current responsible for this un- 
expected development ; and let 
Marjorie steer ever so cunningly 
into backwaters and side-chan- 
nels, the strength of the parent 
stream would eventually over- 
whelm her. 

“But, Smith, I don’t think 
we can let it go on. I don’t 
feel good about it even now, in 
that I have allowed myself to 
entertain the smallest regard 
for the welfare of a servant— 
I mean any one in your posi- 
tion. This is no reflection on 
you, Smith. I didn’t mean 
any. Only, won’t you just tell 
me that I am right. I am 
just crazy to hear that I am.” 

“To some extent you are 
right, Miss Woodruff. I was 
not educated to undertake 
my present employment. Al- 
though I must regret that in- 
advertently I have disclosed 
the fact that I am of gentle 
birth, yet I will make the 
amende honorable as far as 
one in my humble position 
can, and I will leave your 
father’s service one month 
from to-day.” 

“But who are you? Don’t 
say it is your only means of 
a livelihood, and that I am 
driving you away, Smith!” 
Marjorie had turned from the 
window and faced Herries 
again. 

“To you, Miss Marjorie, I 
am James Smith; and I give 
you every assurance that even 


to-day, I should not starve.” 

“T am so glad, Mr Smith. 
But—I don’t believe that I 
want you to go at all. Won't 
you tell me your story? It 
might alter things, and it 
would make it so much easier 
for me.” 

The interview had lasted too 
long. Marjorie was now fairly 
caught in the parent stream. 
But Herries found no humour in 
the situation. Two weeks ago 
—ten days even—he might 
have been moved by a sense 
of the ridiculous, but now the 
serious character of the whole 
proposition crowded in upon 
him. Marjorie had declared 
her hand; and in the declara- 
tion, naive as it had been, 
Herries had discovered the 
value of his own. He did 
not want to leave, any more 
than his young mistress wished 
him to go. 

“Tt would make it so much 
easier for me.” 

Herries pulled himself to- 
gether. He would have liked 
to have laid one hand on Mar- 
jorie’s shoulder and told her all 
about the old place in Sussex, 
and the house in St James's 
Square that was let to a mem- 
ber of the Household. But the 
wave of feeling that had sud- 
denly swept over him was too 
immature. He pulled himself 
together. 

“Will Miss Woodruff ride 
to-morrow morning as usual?” 

Marjorie had half-risen to 
give force to her entreaty: she 
slid back into the chair, and 
looking out again towards the 
park, nodded her head in the 
affirmative. 
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“Very good, miss. It is 
Sunday morning; shall I tell 
the coachman to have a horse 
ready for me as well?” 
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Marjorie nodded again, and 
with a final “ Very good, miss,” 
Herries stepped to the door 
and went out. 


CHAPTER X.—HYDE PARK. 


On the following morning, 
when Herries arrived at the 
stables, he found Evans, the 
acting coachman, in the worst 
of tempers. This ought not 
to have been so, as on the 
previous evening the carriage 
had not been out, and Herries 
rallied the little Welsh deserter 
on his discourteous salutation. 

“Tell the truth, I’m ’ipped, 
that’s wot I am. I got it 
fair between my blooming 
minces last night. A real shut- 
up-shop whack, I can tell you. 
And wot’s more, you're the 
blooming cause of it all.” 

“Me?” queried the footman, 
laughing. 

“Yes, you, with your bloom- 
ing indoor-tame-cat ’abits. 
Why, last night being a night 
off, I thought as ’ow I would 
take that there slut Sally to 
an ’All. Well, she came out 
and took the ’All all right, and 
four-pennyworth of caramels, 
but she be’aved so ’aughty 
and standoffish that I just 
axed ’er, as old Bristow ain’t 
likely to dodge the undertaker 
this journey, for to name the 
day. Did she? Did she give 
off chewing my caramels? 
Devil a one! she jest laughed 
out right, and said I ’adn’t 
style enough for she. Me as 
is a-driving of a three ’undred 
guinea pair. Well, I just up 
and told ’er what I thought 
of ’er kind, and where I ’ad 


met ’em afore. No, I wasn’t 
exactly complimentary, and she 
carried ’erself that ’aughty 
until they cleared the ’All, that 
she might ’ave been a bloom- 
ing hempress, and, when we 
was outside, she hups with ’er 
nose, and sez, treatin’? me no 
better than a bed-tick, ‘Good- 
night, Mr Evans; you ain’t got 
class enough for me. Now 
when I turned down Mr James 
Smith’s brilliant hoffer yester- 
day, ’e was so hovercome with 
grief at ’is loss that ’e ’ad to 
lean against something for sup- 
port, and ’e, being a gentleman, 
apologised for the liberty ’e ’ad 
took in thinking of me as ’is 
wife. Good-night, Mr Evans, 
and I ’opes I shall never set 
eyes on your ugly mug again!’ 
And that’s what you’ve done 
for me with your oily ’air and 
stripey waistkit. Las’ time I 
met your kind there was jes 
room for a field ambulance, 
that’s all. Yes, larf when an 
’onest man’s ’eart’s broke!” 

Herries, recalling the inci- 
dent in the scullery, had burst 
into a fit of laughter. 

“What! Evans, you don’t 
mean to say that she had 
you with that story? You 
must be fresh!” 

Evans stopped rubbing the 
various portions of pig-skin 
upon which he was venting his 
spleen. 

“You don’t say as ow it’s 
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all ’er kid, and that you ain’t 
been tampering with her affeck- 
shuns?” 

“Not I, Evans, — honour 
among thieves always,—lI only 
held her hand under the tap 
when she cut her finger.” 

“And never apologised for 
thinking of her as a wife?” 

“Never,—why should 1?— 
I understood that to be your 
preserve.” 

“Straight?” 

“Straight, so help me.” 

“Then give us your fin. I 
allers said as ow you wouldn’t 
come it mean over a pal as sits 
on the same box with you. It 
was just ’er kid, was it?” 

““She’s just like the rest, 
Evans, just playing you to 
make you keen. They were 
always the same, queens or 
cannibals; they are all the 
same in a Turkish bath.” 

“Tl take it out of ’er yet. 
To think the bad night I’ve 
’ad a-thinking that I should 
"ave to give you a dressing 
down, and me being out of 
training from playing with the 
ribands. But I say, matey, 
there was a cove ’ere last night 
anxious to clap ’is minces on 

ou.” 

“Wanted to see me—what 
kind of a man?” 

“Tt’s a feller I’ve seen round 
Tattersall’s mor’n once. A little 
bit of a chap, but smaller’n me, 
and more wizened like.” 

“What did he want?” 

“Didn’t name anything per- 
ticular. Jest asked who you 
was, and where you comed 
from. Well, I didn’t know, so 
I just told him to ask no ques- 
tions, and then ’e’d take less 
risk of gettin’ lies told ‘im. 
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’E said as ’ow ’e believed you’d 
stole a horse. So I sez as ’ow 
I ’oped yer ’ad; but that if a 
little bit of delayed cat’s-meat 
like ’im was agoin’ to give hevi- 
dence against you, ’ed better 
go and study jujube tricks 
from the Japs. This was just 
es I was a tittivating to take 
Sally hout. Ef it ’ad been 
after, I might ’ave been more 
civil to ’en.” 

“Did he leave any name?” 
queried Herries, racking his 
brain to think who the visitor 
might be: barring a secret 
agent on behalf of Callagher, 
he could not imagine who 
might be upon his trail. 

“Well, ’e didn’t kind er 
leave ‘is pasteboard, but ’e 
was unreasoning enuf to mis- 
take my small compliments, 
and ’e replied by recalling the 
hobsequies hof the last man 
as put hup ‘is jukes with 
Dotty Jim, whoever ’e may be, 
and with that the hincident 
closed.” 

“Did he know my name?” 
asked Herries, as he realised 
that the groom and attendant 
of “The Bitter End,” which 
had come up to town from 
Aldershot with the polo ponies, 
had run him to earth. 

“No, ’e didn’t mention no 
names except that ther’ Dotty 
Jim, as by which I take it ’e 
meant isself, unless they 
hever dubbed you ‘Dotty.’ 
It’s ‘Gentleman Jim’ what 
they calls you ‘ere. Never 
mind, don’t you be afraid 
of ’e. *E’s no more account 
than a bit of chewed string.” 

With which piece of cheering 
information the little acting 
coachman handed Herries the 
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cob’s reins and started him off 
to the house. 

Herries was relieved to find 
that it was only Dotty Jim, 
his own groom, who had un- 
earthed him, and that he had 
not discovered one of Callagher’s 
emissaries, and consequently 
his brother officer’s bad faith. 
The Bitter End had been up 
in town two days. On the 
preceding day Herries had 
seen Dotty Jim exercising his 
black in the park. Herries 
had then been on the box of 
Mrs Woodruff’s carriage, and 
he fancied that his man might 
have seen him, and had his 
suspicions aroused sufficiently 
to cause him to institute in- 
quiries. Anyway, it was 
nothing to worry about, for 
if the faithful Jones had heard 
anything of the stableman’s 
suspicions he would have re- 
ported them on the preceding 
evening. 

Marjorie Woodruff was 
always punctual. On this 
particular morning, after what 
had passed on the preceding 
evening, it was only by an 
effort that she succeeded in 
keeping this record. She had 
passed a troubled night, and 
she was so unhappy at the 
result of her impulsive action 
that, at the eleventh hour, she 
almost countermanded the ride. 
But there is a curious influence 
which often impels a woman 
to persevere in a course when 
prudence, the sense of self- 
protection with which Nature 
has armed all female kind, 
counsels otherwise. Dislike to 
cause pain to the man who 
has attracted her is the domin- 
ating factor which causes most 
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women to drift into the state 
of success or disaster which 
awaits them on the wheel of 
fortune. If Marjorie Wood- 
ruff, standing half - dressed 
before her glass that Sunday 
morning, had persevered in the 
course which prudence, batter- 
ing at her heart, dictated, she 
would have jumped back into 
bed, touched the bell, and told 
her maid that she would not 
go out riding that morning. 
In that case it is probable 
that this story would never 
have been written, and events, 
of great national importance 
even, might have run a different 
course. Little did Marjorie 
guess as she twice stepped to 
the bell, and hesitated in her 
decision, to what extent that 
hesitation was to influence her 
future. Womanlike, she put 
her own feelings from her; she 
thought it must be a kindness 
to elevate Herries, even for an 
hour, from the level to which 
an unfortunate chance had’ re- 
duced him. How many times 
during that night had not her 
heart been full in pity for the 
man who owned to his gentle 
blood, being doomed to associ- 
ate with those with whom 
he had no common inter- 
est. Yes, she would ride, even 
after what had passed between 
them. 

Herries in due course took 
the little booted foot in his hand 
and lifted her into the saddle. 
A moment to arrange her 
habit, and a touch of a gloved 
hand, and then he was mount- 
ing his own horse to follow 
her through the Park. 

On Sunday, in the morning, 
Rotten Row is very empty. 
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Where there are usually hun- 
dreds, often it is impossible to 
find even a dozen. Sunday 
is a day of rest. Conse- 
quently most of the Sunday 
frequenters of the Park are of 
the religion that has set aside 
another day in the week for 
rest and worship. As Mar- 
jorie and her groom entered 
the Park gates and trotted 
down towards Hyde Park 
Corner, they overtook a string 
of ponies headed by a spirited 
black horse, which, in the 
pink of condition, picked its 
way at the head of the line. 
At the sound of the animals 
trotting behind them, the 
ponies pricked up their ears 
and stepped faster, while the 
black at once became restive. 

Marjorie pulled up into a 
walk, and Herries, as he 
checked behind her, heard her 
exclamation of admiration as 
she looked the black, and the 
accompanying ponies, up and 
down. 

“What a perfectly dandy 
black, and what a cunning 
bunch of bronehos!” 

The exclamation was made 
loud enough almost to have 
invited Herries to conversa- 
tion. He, however, preferred 
to remain silent: he had 
recogni his own string, 
with Dotty Jim in the van, 
and his present interest was 
to avoid recognition. He put 
his right leg on, and thereby 
swung his mount’s quarters 
round just as he passed. But 
it was no good. Out of the 
corner of his eye he caught 
sight of the wrinkled face of 
Dotty Jim. It was wreathed 
in the usual indulgent smile. 
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Up went the practised finger to 
the rim of the dilapidated hat. 

“Morning, sir; won’t yer 
stay t’ ’ave a look at the 
*orse?” 

At the moment Marjorie 
had pressed her heel to her 
mare’s flank to increase the 

ace. Herries trusted that 
she had not heard. 

They had reached the tan, 
and, with the Row practically 
empty, they let them have 
their heads. It was an ex- 
hilarating gallop, and they 
did not draw rein until they 
were well down the loop to 
the left, which leads past the 
barracks, where Life Guards, 
in scarlet and brass, were 
falling in for church parade. 
Marjorie walked her animal 
on in silence until they were 
level with the barracks, then, 
as if suddenly recollecting 
something, she checked her 
mare until Herries was almost 
level with her. 

“What did that man on the 
black say to you? Why e 

At that very moment the 
band of the church parade 
struck up the quickstep that 
was to take the men 
to church. Marjorie’s mare 
jumped off as if she had been 
shot from a catapult, and, 
laying back her ears, started 
for home. Vainly little Mar- 
jorie struggled to regain con- 
trol; her mare had got the 
bit, and from the nature of 
a lady’s position in the saddle 
it was impossible for her to 
get her hands low enough to 
regain control. Accomplished 
horsewoman that she was, 
she was wise enough not to 
waste her strength in con- 
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tinuing the struggle: she let 
the mare have her head. She 
knew, or recked, little of the 
dangers of a runaway in the 
London parks. Herries, be- 
hind her, pounding along at 
the best pace of his slow old 
hack, knew more. He also 
knew the mare: on off days 
he had ridden her, and had 
learned that when alone she 
was of the stubborn kind. As 
he followed along the Row, 
and saw the mare racing along 
under the trees, the horrible 
possibilities flashed in upon 
him. The mare would go 
straight for home. She would 
turn sharply out through the 
usual gate into Park Lane, and 
if she missed a motor-bus and 
traffic, would be safe in the 
turn to slip upon pavement, 
as likely as not just watered. 
The half-dozen accidents from 
bolting horses in the Park 
that he had heard about had 
ended in this way, and four 
out of the six had been fatal. 
All this flashed through 
Herries’s mind in a few seconds. 
In the thought of the terrors 
of an accident at that pace; 
in the image of that gentle 
sunny face stilled in the pallor 
of death, or worse, cut and dis- 
figured by concussion, Osborn 
Herries, officer and gentleman, 
learned to know himself. He 
could not afford to lose her. 
The bare thought almost 
frenzied him: but he was 
powerless to save her. 
Driving his mount into its 
best pace, his eyes glued on 
the little figure receding before 
him, he saw a knot of animals 
scatter to let the runaway 
past. It was his own string. 
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Here was a chance, The 
Bitter End had blood enough 
to gallop away from anything 
in the Park. Dotty Jim was 
a featherweight: if he rode 
with judgment, even yet he 
might be in time to keep the 
runaway off the homeward 
turn. By the time the idea 
had formed Herries had reached 
the black. 

Disquieted by the run- 
away, the great black thorough- 
bred was fighting with its bit, 
and snorting to be off. 

“Ride, man, ride as you 
never rode before,—lay on her 
off side, and keep her on the 
track. Ride,—it’s a life’s pen- 
sion to you!” 

Herries shouted his orders 
to his henchman. Dotty Jim 
may have been short-witted, 
but it was the short wit that 
usually wins out in the end. 

“Very good, sir,” he 
answered quite coolly, “I 
understand ; you can meet us 
down the north side ride.” 
The Bitter End was off like 
the wind. 

To Marjorie, as she sat 
back in her saddle, no sense 
of any danger suggested itself, 
until she found they were 
nearing the end of the tan. 
She sat quite still, and felt 
each strand of her unruly 
hair break loose from the un- 
willing pins. But when she 
saw the bend, and realised that 
the mare would now be gallop- 
ing on macadam, she took a 
pull to steady her. She might 
as well have pulled against a 
ratchet. The mare was not 
yet tired; she was a strong 
sound mare, and Marjorie’s 
weight was nothing to her. 
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The attempt to steady her 
only acted as an incentive to 
a blinder pace. Also, as bad 
fortune would have it, a bunch 
of Sunday-loafing louts, seeing 
@ runaway horse and a girl in 
distress, with her black hair 
trailing in the wind, raised a 
shout and hullabaloo, which 
added to the mare’s accumu- 
lated terror. It was only when 
she was round the bend, and 
striking sparks from the mac- 
adam, that Marjorie realised 
that there was any danger at 
all. Then, in a second, the 
truth dawned upon her. The 
mare was taking her home,— 
would carry her at full gallop 
out of one of the Park Lane 
gates. Bravely the _ girl 
tightened her rein, and tried 
to loop in the near side. But 
the leverage was slight. Then 
she heard the clatter of gallop- 


ing hoofs behind her. The 
mare heard them too. She 
laid her ears back closer, 


hardened the muscles in her 
neck, and yawed for the narrow 
gate. A carriage was just 
entering. Marjorie could see 
the blank look of alarm on the 
coachman’s face as he checked 
his pair. Ina second she must 
be into them. Then, as if by 
magic, a great black horse 
was galloping beside her. Its 
lean head and beautiful neck 
flashed between her and the 


carriage. A voice shouted 
cheerily in her ear— 

“It’s all right, miss, —I’ve 
got him.” 


She saw a little wizened jaw 
parallel with her own, and then 
she felt the weight of the big 
black horse edging the run- 
away clear of the gate. 
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It was a near thing, but 
Dotty Jim had judged the pace 
admirably. The rest was easy. 
The mare had practically 
galloped herself out by the 
time they neared the Marble 
Arch. The Bitter End was in 
perfect control, and without 
an effort took the mare round 
to the left into the north drive, 
and then as Dotty Jim checked 
the black the runaway checked 
also, until Marjorie was able to 
pull her up. 

Two minutes later, when 
Herries arrived on the scene, 
he found Marjorie, with her 
hair all over her shoulders, dis- 
mounted on the tan, and evinc- 
ing every solicitude for the 
mare’s sinews. Dotty Jim was 
showing similar attention to 
the black’s fetlocks. 

“T don’t think she’s hurt, 
and I hope that beautiful horse 
isn’t hurt. It was just bully 
the way he kept my mare off 
the gate. I want you, James, 
to find out this man’s address, 
—he has rendered me a great 
service.” 

Marjorie looked just perfect. 
Her face flushed with the 
exercise, her eyes sparkling 
with excitement behind their 
long curling lashes, and her 
wealth of wayward hair 
wreathing round her neck 
and shoulders. At the moment 
Herries would have let all the 
horses in the world go by to 
have taken her in his arms 
and thanked God for her safe 
deliverance. 

“Beg pardon, miss, but I 
ain’t done nothin’; I only 
acted under orders. I did as 
your young gentleman hordered 
me. ’E knows wre to find 
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me, miss. Good morning, 
miss; good morning, sir. 
Come up, Bitter!” and in a 
trice the little caricature of a 
man had swung himself up into 
the saddle and was trotting off. 

“Did you tell him to make 
his horse run after me, Mr 
Smith? It was clever of you; 
how ever can I thank you? 
But who is the man that he 
obeys you? I was just asking 
you if he knew who you really 
were when that band started 
the mare off; and here again 
he gave you a salute. Mr 
Smith, you cannot jolly me any 
more ; just give me your hand 
right here J 

There is no saying what 
might have happened on the 
tan of the Park Ride at that 
moment if Marjorie and Herries 
had been left undisturbed. But 
just as the little gloved hand 
was proffered a big man on & 
chestnut rode up to them. 

“Good morning, Miss Wood- 
ruff. I cannot my hat take off, 
as I have only one hand.” 

It was the German attaché. 

“Good morning, Count ; you 
have caught me at a disadvan- 
tage,” answered Marjorie, toss- 
ing her offending hair back 
from her shoulders. 

“On the contrary, Miss 
Woodruff, I am fortunate to 
find you at your best advan- 
tage. What has happened? 
Letme help. Isit an accident? 
Here, you man, hold my horse. 
Ach, your little mare is lame. 
I will you home escort.” 

Marjorie had for the moment 
bridled when the Count threw 
his reins to Herries, but she 
had caught a restraining signal 
in the lackey’s eyes, and de- 
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murely walked back to South 
Street beside her new escort, 
the cynosure of many eyes. 
Herries, as was his place, 
followed behind, leading the 
three horses. 

Herries, while he was walk- 
ing home with the horses 
behind his young mistress and 
her German escort, was en- 
gaged in the mental equivalent 
of what business people term 
the balancing of their books. 
Herries had too recently looked 
into Marjorie’s violet eyes to 
entertain for a moment any 
feeling of jealousy towards 
the Teuton, whose broad back 
looked so exaggerated against 
the trim little figure beside 
him. In the brief space of 
his gallop round the Park, 
Herries had learned to know 
himself; and by the lesson, he 
considered that in the present 
circumstances it would be pref- 
erable to enrich the Honour- 
able James Callagher to the 
extent of five hundred golden 
sovereigns rather than ca 
on @ situation which had now 
become intolerable. 

Miss Marjorie and the Count 
stopped at the door, and as 
Herries passed, leading the 
horse, she said,— 

“Do, please, look after the 
mare, James, and find out for 
me how that peach of a black 
horse is,” 

Herries, having his hands 
full, just nodded, and led on 
to the stables. 

“Lord love yer! Is it a 
day with ’ounds you ’ave ’ad, 
or is it riding in the Park 
you've been? Why, they’re 
both in a muck o’ sweat, 
and the mare’s lame. Blimey, 
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wot ’ave you been after, 
matey? That’s not the way to 
treat ’orses, and on a Sunday 
too, when all the boys is a 
grumbling that the ’orses is 
out at all.” Evans looked his 
charges up and down, and 
turned to Herries for an 
explanation. 

“Ran away, did she? Took 
fright at them Tinbellies’ band, 
did she? Comes of sending 
decent ’orses out with a carpet- 
sweeper like yourself. Why, 
I shan’t ’ave ’alf an hour to 
myself to-day for to get square 
with that there Sally. It ain’t 
coming the pal to bring ’orses 
7ome like that. Why, the 
mare’s as lame as a blind 
ferret,—see ‘ow she’s pointing 
’er off fore.” 

“Cheer up, Evans! it’s 
mighty lucky we didn’t bring 
the little missis back on an 
ambulance. It was as near 
as a toucher; and then, how 
would you have come out? 
Why, if the old boy had lost 
her, he would never have kept 
another horse, but would have 
taken to motor-cars.” 

The bare thought of such 
a contingency was sufficient to 
mollify Evans, and he was soon 
in the, to him, delightful throes 
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of listening to a sensational 
story. Herries knew his mor- 
bid tendencies, and rubbed the 
details in before he went up to 
the house. When he came 
back to the stables, contrary 
to custom he was dressed in 
his off-duty clothes. He just 
put his head into the yard and 
shouted to the coachman— 

“Say, Evans, Mr Privit is 
out; tell him when he comes 
back that I have taken the 
afternoon off. Good-bye!” 

“Taken the afternoon off! 
I like ’im, and leaves me and 
one boy to do up these ’orses,” 
grumbled Evans, little realising 
that he and the footman had 
met as equals for the last 
time. 

Herries had made up his 
mind. He returned to Buck- 
ingham Gate and wrote two 
letters. One was to Fox, 
enclosing a cheque for five 
hundred as forfeit to Callagher ; 
the other was to Mr Privit, the 
butler, in South Street, enclos- 
ing a five-pound note in lieu 
of his month’s wages. Having 
despatched the latter missive 
by messenger, the emancipated 
flunkey threw himself back in 
his Chesterfield and tried to 
make plans. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE. 


THE millionaire, or the 
multi-millionaire, if the plainer 
term be inadequate to express 
his lofty condition, is the hero 
of democratic America. He 
has won the allegiance and 
captured the imagination of 
the people. His antics are 
watched with envy, and de- 
scribed with a faithful realism 
of which statesmen are thought 
unworthy. He is hourly ex- 
posed to the camera; he 
marches through life attended 
by a bodyguard of faithful 
reporters. The trappings of 
his magnificent, if vulgar, ex- 
istence are familiar to all the 
readers of the Sunday papers. 
His silver cars and marble 
palaces are the wonder of a 
continent. If he condescend 
to play golf, for instance, it 
is a national event. ‘The 
Richest Man on Earth drives 
from the Tee” is a legend of 
enthralling interest, not be- 
cause the hero knows how to 
drive, but because he is the 
richest man on earth. Some 
time since a thoughtless head- 
line described a poor infant 
as “The Ten - Million - Dollar 
Baby,” and thus made his 
wealth a dangerous inoubis 
before he was out of the 
nursery. Everywhere the same 
tale is told. The dollar has a 
power of evoking curiosity 
which neither valour nor lofty 
station may boast. Plainly, 
then, the millionaire is not 
made of common clay. Liquid 
gold flows in his veins. His 
eyes are made of precious 


jewels. It is doubtful whether 
he can do wrong. If by 
chance he does, it is almost 
certain that he cannot be 
punished. The mere sight and 
touch of him have a virtue far 
greater than that which kings 
of old claimed for themselves. 
He is at once the ensample 
and touchstone of modern 
grandeur ; and if, like a Roman 
emperor, he could be deified, 
his admiring compatriots would 
send him to the skies, and burn 
perpetual incense before his 
tomb. 

Though all the millionaires 
of America are animated by 
the same desire,—the collection 
of dollars,—they regard their 
inestimable privileges with 
very different eyes. Mr 
Carnegie, for instance, adopts 
a sentimental view of money. 
He falls down in humble 
worship before the golden calf 
of his own making. He has 
pompously formulated a gospel 
of wealth. He piously believes 
that the millionaire is the 
greatest of God’s creatures, 
the eloquent preacher of a new 
evangel. If we are to believe 
him, there is a sacred virtue in 
the ceaseless accumulation of 
riches. It is the first article 
in his creed, that the million- 
aire who stands still is going 
back, from which it follows 
that to fall behind in the idle 
conflict of bribes and rebates is 
a cardinal sin. A simple man 
might think that when a manu- 
facturer had made sufficient for 
the wants of himself and his 
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family for all time he might, 
without a criminal intent, 
relax his efforts. The simple 
man does not understand the 
cult. A millionaire, oppressed 
beneath a mountain of gold, 
would deem it a dishonour to 
himself and his colleagues if he 
lost a chance of adding to the 
weight and substance of the 
mountain. 

Mr Carnegie, then, is in- 
spired not by the romance but 
by the sentiment of gold. He 
cannot speak of the enormous 
benefits conferred upon the 
human race by the vast in- 
equalities of wealth and poverty 
withoutatear. ‘“ Millionaires,” 
he says, “can only grow amid 
general prosperity.” In other 
words, if there be not millions 
in the country the millionaire 
cannot put his hand upon 
them. That is obvious enough. 
His second text cannot be 
so easily accepted. “Their 
wealth is not made,” he asserts 
dogmatically, “at the expense 
of their countrymen.” At 
whose expense, then, is it 
made? Does Mr Carnegie 
vouch for the probity of all 
his colleagues? Does he cover 
with the xgis of his gospel the 
magnates of the Standard Oil 
Company, and that happy firm 
which, with no other advantage 
than a service of cars, levies 
toll upon the fruit-growers of 
America? Was the Steel 
Combine established without 
inflicting hardships upon less 
wealthy rivals? An answer 
to these simple questions should 
be given before Mr Carnegie’s 
second text be inscribed upon 
the walls of our churches. It 
is not enough to say with Mr 
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Carnegie that trusts obey “the 
law of aggregation.” You 
need not be a Socialist to 
withhold your approval from 
these dollar-making machines, 
until you know that they were 
not established upon ruin and 
plunder. Even if the million- 
aire be the self-denying saint 
of modern times, it is still 
possible to pay too high a 
price for his sanctity and 


sacrifice. 
It is the favourite boast of 
the sentimental millionaire 


that he holds his wealth in 
trust for humanity,—in other 
words, that he has been chosen 
by an all-wise Providence to 
be the universal almsgiver of 
mankind. The arrogance of 
this boast is unsurpassable. To 
be rich is within the compass 
of any man gifted or cursed 
with an acquisitive tempera- 
ment. No one may give to 
another save in humbleness of 
spirit. And there is not a 
millionaire in America who 
does not think that he is fit 
to perform a delicate duty 
which has eluded the wise of 
all ages. In this matter Mr 
Carnegie is by far the worst 
offender. He pretends to take 
his “mission” very seriously. 
He does not tell us who con- 
fided the trust of philanthropy 
to him, but he is very sure that 
he has been singled out for 
special service. It is his modest 
pleasure to suggest a compari- 
son with William Pitt. “He 
lived without ostentation and 
he died poor.” These are the 
words which Mr Carnegie 
quotes with the greatest relish. 
How or where Mr Carnegie 
lives is his own affair; and 
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even if he die poor, he should 
remember that he has devoted 
his life, not to the service of 
his country, but to the amass- 
ing of millions which he cannot 
spend. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the noble words which 
Canning dedicated to the 
memory of Pitt can have no 
meaning for him, and he would 
be wisely guided if he left the 
names of patriots out of the 
argument. 

Mr Carnegie’s choice of an 
epitaph is easily explained. 
He is wont to assert, without 
warrant, that “a man who 
dies rich dies disgraced.” He 
does not tell us how the rich 
man shall escape disgrace. 
Not even the master of mil- 
lions, great and good as he 
is reputed to be, knows when 
his hour comes. There is a 
foresight which even money 
cannot buy. Death visits the 
golden palace of the rich and 
the hovel of the poor with 
equal and unexpected foot. 
The fact that Mr Carnegie is 
- still distributing libraries with 
both hands seems to suggest 
that, had he been overtaken 
during the last twenty years, 
he would not have realised his 
ideal. There is, indeed, but 
one method by which a rich 
man may die poor, and that 
is by disencumbering himself of 
his wealth the very day that 
it is acquired. And he who 
is not prepared for this sacri- 
fice does but waste his breath 
in celebrating the honour of 
& pauper’s grave. 

As there is no merit in living 
rich, so there is no virtue in 
dying poor. That a millionaire 
should desert his money-bags 
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at his death is not a reproach 
to him if they be honestly 
filled. He has small chance of 
emptying them while he is on 
the earth. But Mr Carnegie 
has a reason for his aphorism. 
He aspires to be a philosopher 
as well as a millionaire, and 
he has decided that a posthu- 
mous bequest is of no value, 
moral or material. “Men 
who leave vast sums,” says 
he, “may fairly be thought 
men who would not have left 
it at all had they been able 
to take it with them.” On 
such a question as this the 
authority of Mr Carnegie is 
not absolute. Let the cobbler 
stick to his last. The million- 
aire, no doubt, is more familiar 
with account-books than with 
the lessons of history; and the 
record of a thousand pious 
benefactors proves the worth 
of wise legacies. Nor, indeed, 
need we travel beyond our own 
generation to find a splendid 
example of wealth honourably 
bestowed. The will of Cecil 
Rhodes remains a tribute to 
the generosity and to the imag- 
ination of a great man, and is 
enough of itself to brush aside 
the quibbles of Mr Carnegie. 
The sentiment of “doing 
good” and of controlling great 
wealth leads rapidly to me- 
galomania, and Mr Carnegie 
cannot conceal the pride of 
omniscience. He seems to 
think that his money - bags 
give him the right to express 
a definite opinion upon all 
things. He has distributed so 
many books, that perhaps he 
believes himself master of their 
contents. Though he has not 
devoted himself to politics or 
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literature, he is always pre- 
pared to advise those who 
give themselves to these diffi- 
cult arts. He has discovered 
that Greek and Latin are of 
no more practical use than 
Choctaw — which is perfectly 
true, if the useless money-bag 
be our summum bonum. With 
the indisputable authority of a 
man who keeps a large balance 
at his bank, he once dismissed 
the wars of the Greeks as 
“petty and insignificant skir- 
mishes between savages.” Poor 
Greeks! They did not pay 
their bills in dollars or buy 
their steel at Pittsburg. The 
chief article in his political 
creed is that monarchy is a 
crime. In his opinion, it is a 
degradation to kiss the King’s 
hand. “The first man who 
feels as he ought to feel,” 
says Mr Carnegie, “will either 
smile when the hand is ex- 
tended at the suggestion 
that he could so demean 
himself, and give it a good 
hearty shake, or knock his 
Royal Highness down.” In 
the same spirit of sturdy “in- 
dependence” he urged the 
United States some years since 
to tax the products of Canada, 
because she “owes allegiance 
to a foreign power founded 
upon monarchical institutions.” 
“IT should use the rod,” says 
the money-bag, “not in anger, 
but in love; but I should use 
it.” Fortunately, it is not his 
to use; and his opinions are 
only memorable, since the 
country which he insults with 
his words is insulted also by his 
gifts. We may make too great 
@ sacrifice in self-esteem, even 
for the boon of free libraries. 
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And with a hatred of mon- 
archy Mr Carnegie combines a 
childlike faith in the political 
power of money. Though his 
faith by this should be rudely 
shaken, he clings to it as best 
he may. Time was when he 
wished to buy the Philippines, 
and present them, a free gift, 
to somebody or other. Now 
he thinks that he may pur- 
chase the peace of the world 
for a round sum, and sees not 
the absurdity of his offer. 
Even his poor attempt to bribe 
the English-speaking peoples 
to forget their spelling-books 
was a happy failure, and he 
still cherishes an illusion of 
omnipotence. At the opening 
of his Institute at Pittsburg 
he was bold enough to declare 
that his name would be known 
to future ages “like the name 
of ._Harvard.” He might re- 
member that Harvard gave 
not of his abundance. He 
bequeathed for the use of 
scholars a scholar’s books and 
a scholar’s slender savings, and 
he won a gracious immortality. 
Mr Carnegie, in endowing edu- 
cation, is endowing that which 
he has publicly condemned. 
Desiring to teach the youth of 
his country how to become as 
wealthy as himself, he poured 
contempt upon learning. He 
declared that “the college- 
made” man had “little chance 
against the boy who swept the 
office.” He was to be found, 


this victim of an intellectual 
ambition, in the salaried class, 
from which the aspiring mil- 
lionaire is bidden to escape 
as quickly as possible by the 
customary methods of bluff and 
bounce. 


Why, then, if Mr 
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Carnegie thinks so ill of colleges 
and universities does he inflict 
his millions upon them? He 
has known “few young men 
intended for business who were 
not injured by a collegiate 
education.” And yet he has 
done his best to drive all the 
youth of Scotland within the 
gates of the despised univer- 
sities, and he has forced upon 
his own Pittsburg the gift of 
“free education in art and lit- 
erature.” Is it cynicism, or 
vain inconsequence? Cynicism, 
probably. The man who, hav- 
ing devoted his whole career 
to the accumulation of super- 
fluous wealth, yet sings a 
pean in praise of poverty, is 
capable of everything. ‘ Abol- 
ish luxury, if you please,” —thus 
he rhapsodises,—“ but leave us 
the soil upon which alone the 
virtues and all that is precious 
in human character grow,— 
poverty, honest poverty!” 
Has he shed the virtues, I 
wonder ; or is he a peculiarly 
sanctified vessel, which can hold 
the poison of wealth without 
injury ? 

Of all millionaires, Mr 
Carnegie is at once the least 
pieturesque and the most dan- 
gerous. He is the least pictur- 
esque, because he harbours in 
his heart the middle - class 
ambition of philanthropy. He 
would undertake a task for 
which he is manifestly unfit, 
in the spirit of provincial cul- 
ture. For the same reason he 
is the most dangerous. He is 
not content to squander his 
immense wealth in race-horses 
and champagne. He employs 
it to interfere with the lives of 
others, He confers benefits 
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with a ready hand which are 
benefits only when they are 
acquired by conquest. Of a 
very different kind is Mr 
Thomas W. Lawson. He, too, 
is a millionaire. He, too, has 
about him all the appurtenances 
of wealth. His fur-coats are 
mythical. He once paid 30,000 
dollars for a pink. “He owns 
a palace in Boston,” says his 
panegyrist, “filled with works of 
art; he has a six-hundred acre 
farm in Cape Cod, with seven 
miles of fences ; three hundred 
horses, each one of whom he 
can call by name; a hundred 
and fifty dogs; and a building 
for training his animals larger 
than Madison Square Garden.” 
These eloquent lines will prove 
to you more clearly than pages 
of argument the native heroism 
of the man. He was scarce 
out of his cradle when he began 
to amass vast sums of money, 
and he is now, after many 
years of adventure, a king 
upon Wall Street. He repre- 
sents the melodrama of wealth. 
He seems to live in an atmo- 
sphere of mysterious disguises, 
secret letters, and masked 
faces. His famous contest 
with Mr H. H. Rogers, “the 
wonderful Rogers, the master 
among pirates, whom you have 
to salute even when he has the 
point of his cutlass at the 
small of your back and you're 
walking the plank at his 
order,” was conducted,.on Mr 
Lawson’s part, in the spirited 
style of the old Adelphi. “Mr 
Rogers’ eyes snapped just 
once,” we are told, on a fam- 
ous occasion; but Mr Lawson 
was not intimidated. “I held 
myself together,” he says 
G 
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proudly, “with closed hands 
and clinched teeth.” Indeed, 
these two warriors never met 
without much snapping of 
eyes and closing of hands and 
clinching of teeth. Why they 
did it all is uncertain. To 
follow their operations is im- 
possible for an outsider, but 
Mr Lawson always succeeds in 
convincing you that on the 
pretence of money-making he 
is attacking some lofty enter- 
prise. He would persuade you 
that he is a knight-errant of 
purity. “Tremendous issues” 
are always at stake. The 
heroes of Wall Street are 
engaged in never - ending 
“battles.” They are “fight- 
ing” for causes, the splendour 
of which is not dimmed in Mr 
Lawson’s lurid prose. They 
have Americanised the lan- 
guage of ancient chivalry, 
until it fits the operations of 
the modern market. They talk 
of honour and of “ taking each 
other’s word.” But of one 
thing you may be sure—they 
are always “on hand when a 
new melon is cut and the juice 
runs out,” 

And, like the knights of old, 
they toil not neither do they 
spin. They make nothing, 
they produce nothing, they in- 
vent nothing. They merely 
gamble with the savings of 
others, and find the business 
infinitely profitable. Yet they, 
too, must cultivate the jargon 
of sentiment. Though the 
world is spared the incubus of 
their philanthropy, they must 
pretend, in phrase at least, 
that they are doing good, and 
their satisfaction proves that 
nothing so swiftly and tran- 
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quilly lulls the conscience to 
sleep as the dollar. But, as 
the actor of melodrama falls 
far below the finished trage- 
dian, the heroes of the Street, 
typified by Mr Lawson, are 
mere bunglers compared with 
the greatest millionaire on 
earth —John D. Rockefeller. 
We would no more give him 
the poor title of “Mr” than we 
would give it to Shakespeare, 
Even “ Rockefeller” seems too 
formal for his grandeur. Plain 
“John D.” is better suited to 
express the admiration of his 
worshippers, the general fame 
that shines like a halo about 
his head. He is Plutus in 
human guise; he is Wealth 
itself, essential and concrete, 
A sublime unselfishness has 
marked his career. He is a 
true artist, who pursues his 
art for its own sake. Money 
has given him nothing. He 
asks nothing of her. Yet he 
pursues her with the same 
devotion which a lover shows 
to his mistress. Like other 
great men, Rockefeller has 
concentrated all his thoughts, 
all his energies, upon the single 
object of his desire. He has not 
chattered of things which he 
does not understand, like Mr 
Carnegie. He has resolutely 
refrained from Mr Lawson's 
melodramatic exaggeration. 
Money has been the god of his 
idolatry,—“ Dea Moneta, Queen 
Money, to whom he daily 
offers sacrifice, which steers 
his heart, hands, affections— 
all.” 

His silence and his concen- 
tration give him a picturesque- 
ness which his rivals lack. He 
stands apart from the human 
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race in a chill and solitary 
grandeur. He seeks advertise- 
ment as little as he hankers 
after pleasure. The Sunday- 
school is his dissipation. A 
suburban villa is his palace. 
He seldom speaks to the world, 
and when he breaks his habit 
of reticence it is to utter 
an aphorism, perfect in con- 
cision and cynicism. ‘ Avoid 
all honorary posts that cost 
time”—this was one of his 
earliest counsels to the young. 
“Pay a profit to nobody,” is 
perhaps his favourite maxim. 
“Nothing is too small, for 
small things grow,” is another 
principle which he formulated 
at the outset of his career. 
“T have ways of making 
money that you know nothing 
of,” he once told a colleague, 
and no one will doubt the 
truth of his assertion. It is 
said that when he was scarce 
out of his teens he would 
murmur, with the hope of 
almost realised ambition, “I 
am bound to be rich, bound 
to be rich, bound to be rich.” 
He imposed upon all those who 
served him the imperative duty 
of secrecy. He was unwilling 
that any one should know the 
policy of the trust. ‘Congress 
and the State legislature are 
after us,” he once said. “You 
may be subpoenaed. If you 
know nothing, you can tell 
nothing. If you know about 
the business, you might tell 
something which would ruin 
us.” The mere presence of a 
stranger has always been dis- 
tasteful to him. The custom 
of espionage has made him 
suspect that others are as 
watchful as himself. He has 
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been described erroneously as 
a master of complicated vil- 
lainy. He is, for evil or for 
good, the most single - minded 
man alive. He looks for a 
profit in all things. Even his 
devotion to the Sunday-school 
is of a piece with the rest. 
“Put something in,” says he, 
speaking of the work, “and 
according as you put some- 
thing in, the greater will be 
your dividends of salvation.” 

His triumphant capture of 
the oil trade is a twice-told 
tale. All the world knows 
how he crushed his rivals by 
excluding their wares from the 
railroads, which gave him re- 
bates, and then purchased for 
a song their depreciated pro- 
perties. At every point he 
won the battle. He laid 
stealthy hands upon the pipe- 
lines, laid to thwart his mono- 
poly, as he had previously laid 
hands upon the railway lines. 
He discovered no new processes, 
he invented no new methods of 
transport. But he made the 
enterprise of others his own. 
The small refiner went the way 
of the small producer, and the 
energy of those who carried 
oil over the mountains helped 
to fill Rockefeller’s pocket. 
The man himself spared no one 
who stood between him and 
the realisation of his dream. 
Friends and enemies went 
down before him. He ruined 
the widow and orphan with 
the same quiet cheerfulness 
wherewith he defeated the 
competitors who had a better 
chance to fight their own 
battle. The Government was, 
and is, powerless to stay his 
advance. It has instituted 
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prosecutions. It has passed 
laws directed at the Standard 
Oil Company. And all is of 
no avail. Before cross-examin- 
ing counsel, in the face of the 
court, Rockefeller maintains an 
impenetrable silence. He ad- 
mits nothing. He confesses 
nothing. ‘We do not talk 
much,” he murmurs sardoni- 
cally; “we saw wood.” A 
year ago it was rumoured that 
he would be arrested when he 
returned to America from 
Europe. He is still at large. 
The body of a multi-millionaire 
is sacred. Were he not bald, 
it might be said with truth 
that not a hair of his head 
would ever be touched. 

He is master of the world’s 
oil, and of much else beside. 
Having won the control of one 
market, he makes his imperial 
hand felt in many another. 
His boast that “money talks” 
is abundantly justified. The 
power of money in making 
money is, indeed, the only 
secret that the millionaires of 
America discover for them- 
selves. The man who makes a 
vast fortune by the invention 
or manufacture of something 
which the people thinks it 
wants, may easily take a pride 
in the fruit of his originality. 
The captains of American in- 
dustry can seldom boast this 
cause of satisfaction. It is 
theirs to exploit, not to create. 
The great day in Mr Carnegie’s 
life was that on which “the 
mysterious golden visitor” 
came to him, as a dividend 
from another’s toil. Mr Rocke- 
feller remembers with the 

test pleasure the lesson 
which he learned as a boy, 
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“that he could get as much 
interest for $50, loaned at 
seven per cent, as he could earn 
by digging potatoes ten days.” 
The lesson of Shylock is not 
profound, but its mastery saves 
a world of trouble. Com- 
bined with a light load of 
scruples, it will fill the largest 
coffers; and it has been suffi- 
cient to carry the millionaires 
of America to the highest 
pinnacle of fame. 

In other words, the sole test 
of their success is not their 
achievement, but their money- 
bags. And when, with cynical 
egoism, they have collected 
their unnumbered dollars, what 
do they do with them? What 
pleasures, what privileges, does 
their wealth procure? It is 
their fond delusion that it 
brings them power. What 
power? To make more money 
and to defy the laws. In Eng- 
land a wealthy man aspires 
to found a family, to play his 
part upon the stage of politics, 
to serve his country as best he 
may, and to prepare his sons 
for a like honourable service. 
The American millionaire does 
not share this ambition. Like 
Mr Rockefeller, he avoids “‘ hon- 
orary posts.” If he were fool- 
ish enough to accept them, he 
would not be loyal to the single 
desire of adding to his store. 
Perhaps we may best express 
his triumph in terms of cham- 
pagne and oysters, of marble 
halls and hastily gathered col- 
lections. But even here the 
satisfaction is small The 
capacity of the human throat 
is limited, and collections, made 
by another and partially under- 
stood, pall more rapidly than 
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stables. 

This, then, is the tragedy of 
the American multi-millionaires. 
They are doomed to carry about 
with them a huge load of gold 
which they cannot disperse. 
They are no wiser than the 
savages, who hide and hoard 
their little heaps of cowrie- 
shells. They might as well 
have filled their treasuries with 
flint-stones or scraps of iron. 
They muster their wealth 
merely to become its slave. 
They are rich not because they 
possess imagination, but be- 
cause they lack it. Their 
bank- books are the index of 
their folly. They waste their 
years in a vain pursuit, which 
they cannot resist. They ex- 
clude from their lives all that 
makes life worth living, that 
they may acquire innumerable 
specimens of a precious metal. 
Gold is their end, not the grat- 
ification it may bring. Mr 
Rockefeller will go out of the 
world as limited in intelligence, 
as uninstructed in mind, as he 
was when he entered it. The 
lessons of history and literature 
are lost upon him. The joys 
for which wise men strive 
have never been his. He is 
the richest man on earth, and 
his position and influence are 
the heaviest indictment of 
wealth that can be made. His 
power begins and ends at the 
curbstone of Wall Street. His 
painfully gathered millions he 
must leave behind. Even the 
simple solace of a quiet con- 
science is denied to the most 
of his class. Is there one 
of them who is not haunted 
in hours of depression by the 
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memory of bloody strikes, of 
honest men squeezed out, of 
rival works shut down? 

In a kind of dread they turn 
to philanthropy. They fling 
from their chariots bundles of 
bank-notes to appease the 
wolves of justice. Universities 
grow ignobly rich upon their 
hush-money. They were ac- 
curately described three cen- 
turies ago by Robert Burton 
as “gouty benefactors, who, 
when by fraud and rapine they 
have extorted all their lives, 
oppressed whole provinces, 
societies, &c., give something 
to pious uses, build a satisfac- 
tory alms-house, school, or 
bridge, &c., at their last end, 
or before perhaps, which is no 
otherwise than to steal a goose 
and stick down a feather, rob 
a thousand to relieve ten.” If 
America were wise, she would 
not accept even the feather 
without the closest scrutiny. 
Money never loses the scent of 
its origin, and when the very 
rich explain how much they 
ought to give to their fellows, 
they should carry back their 
inquiry a stage farther. They 
should tell us why they took 
so much, why they suppressed 
the small factory, why they 
intrigued with railways for 
rebates to the detriment of 
others, why they used their 
wealth as an instrument of 
oppression. If their explana- 
tion be not sufficient, they 
should not be permitted to un- 
load their gold upon a stricken 
country ; they should not buy 
a cheap reputation for gener- 
osity with money that is not 
their own. 

It may be said that the 
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millionaire decrees the pun- 
ishment for his own crimes. 
That is true enough, but the 
esteem in which America holds 
him inflicts a wrong upon the 
whole community. Where 
Rockefeller is a hero, a false 
standard of morals is set up. 
For many years he has preached 
@ practical sermon upon the 
text, “The end justifies the 
means.” How great are the 
means! How small the end! 
He has defended his harshest 
dealings on the ground that 
‘it is business,” and so doing 
has thrown a slur upon the 
commerce of his country. And, 
worse than this, the wonder 
and curiosity which cling about 
the dollar have created a new 
measure of life and character. 
A man is judged not by his 
attainments, his courage, his 
energy, but by his wealth. It 
is a simple test, and easily 
applied. It is also the poorest 
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encouragement for the civic 
virtues. In England we help 
to correct the vulgarity of 
wealth by the distribution of 
titles, and a better aid than 
this could not be devised. 
Though the champions of 
democracy, who believe in 
equality of names as devoutly 
as in inequality of wealth, 
deem this old-fashioned artifice 
a shameful crime, it is not 
without its uses. It suggests 
that public service is worth a 
higher distinction than a mass 
of money. And, titles apart, it 
is happily not in accord with 
the traditions of our life to 
regard the rich man and the 
poor man as beings of a dif- 
ferent clay and a_ different 
destiny. We may still echo 
without hypocrisy the words 
of Ben Jonson, “ Money never 
made any man rich, but his 
mind.” 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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UNLESS, indeed, he may 
chance to be a school coach, 
and therefore justified in curb- 
ing the impatience of a young 
bowler, that umpire is, in my 
opinion, a silly goat who vol- 
unteers an explanation of a 
decision. Quit s’excuse s’ accuse, 
applies to an umpire, and 
silence is often, in his case, 
really golden. 

“Tt just happened to hit his 
bat first, sir,” said a hoary- 
headed sinner in Kent, as he 
helped the bowler to resume 
his guernsey after an appeal 
regarding the last ball of the 
over. 

“Yes, and I caught it,” 
interpolated short-slip, who, as 
a matter of fact, had brought 
off rather a smart catch off 
the batsman’s knee. 

Curiously enough, a very 
similar incident had occurred 
in Devonshire only a fortnight 
earlier. On that occasion the 
umpiring at one end had been 
disgracefully partial through- 
out the match. In the old- 
fashioned village match, when 
it was a recognised part of 
the umpire’s business to give 
his own side “in” and the 
other side ‘‘out,” both bats- 
men and bowlers had to adapt 
themselves to their surround- 
ings. But in these more en- 
lightened days it is rough luck 
upon a touring side which has 
gone to the trouble and expense 
of securing the services of a 
really good umpire, to find in 
the stout party officiating at 





the best man on the local side. 
A batsman who had owed a 
long score in the first innings 
to the fact that while he had 
managed to keep the crooked 
balls on the carpet he had 
stopped quite half a dozen 
straight balls from one end 
with his leg, had commenced a 
second innings after the same 
fashion. 

“How’s that?” shouted the 
bowler, with all the confidence 
of a man who, having gone 
over the wicket for the last 
two balls of the over, really 
imagined that at last he had 
brought the good thing off. 

“Not out.” 

The bowler simply shrugged 
his shoulders, and short-slip, 
who had made a neat catch off 
the batsman’s pad, rolled the 
ball up the pitch to him. 

“T played that ball,” mur- 
mured the batsman, anxious to 
justify himself, to short-slip. 

“Did you really?” 

“Oh, yes!” rather louder 
this time, ‘I really hit it quite 
hard,” and the umpire could not 
resist the temptation of adding 
a triumphant “There!” 

“Stop a moment, old chap,” 
—this to the bowler,—and then 
short-slip turned his attention 
to the umpire. 

“ And you are quite positive 
that you saw the ball hit the 
bat?” 

“In course I am!” very in- 
dignantly. 

“Well, then, as I caught it, 
I suppose you gave a wrong 
decision on purpose ?” 
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“It were lbw. as the bowler 
appealed for.” 

“You must be an uncom- 
monly clever fellow,” remarked 
the bowler, “‘ to be able to read 
my thoughts. All I said was, 
‘How’s that?’” 

At this juncture the bats- 
man, who felt that he had 
given himself away, offered to 
go out. But we preferred to 
compromise the matter by 
letting him go on with his 
innings, but insisting upon 
changing the umpire. For 
once in a way the ungodly 
failed to triumph. We liter- 
ally pulled what looked like a 
hopelessly lost match out of 
the fire, our last wicket adding 
the forty odd runs required to 
convert a defeat into victory. 

Also I think that an umpire 
is well advised if he omits to 
apologise for an unintentional 
error of judgment. 

Humanum est errare, and 
even the best umpire in the 
world cannot hold to compete 
with the Pope of Rome. 

“Very sorry if I made a 
mistake, gemmen all,” ex- 
claimed the genial arbitrator, 
who was smoking a pipe on a 
popular ground in Oxfordshire ; 
“but just as Mr M was 
a-going to play at that there 
ball, a puff of ’bacca smoke 
blowed straight into my eyes.” 

It was a bit rough on poor 
Pilling, who had brilliantly 
stumped a man off a ball that 
kept low on the leg side; but 
even he joined in the general 
laugh. 

When an umpire has some 
ground for feeling aggrieved at 
being called upon to answer 
two distinct appeals over a 


single ball, it is sometimes a 
result of giving reasons for the 
first answer. ‘ How’s that?” 
inquired a stumper, appealing 
for a catch at the wicket. 

“Not out; it hit his pad.” 

‘“‘ How is it for lbw., then?” 
asked the bowler. 

“Oh, law, sir! you do be 
a-going nigh agin to fluster- 
ing me.” 

I was given out in a match 
once for having committed 
the unpardonable offence of 
throwing my bat at the 
short-leg umpire’s head. While 
I admit that it was apparently 
a silly thing to do, let me ex- 
plain that an out-of-the-way 
slippery handle, rather than 
innate viciousness, prompted 
the action. In the act of 
striking hard at a _ widish 
half-volley on the leg side, I 
had let the bat fly in a bee- 
line for the umpire’s nose, 
and he only just managed to 
throw himself fiat on his back 
in time to escape destruction. 
What between being flurried 
by the flight of the bat and 
excited at bringing off a clever 
bit of stumping, the wicket- 
keeper had appealed loudly 
before grasping the fact that 
I had never moved my right 
leg. 

“ How’s 
Witiegnss 

But the umpire’s verdict had 
been given before the sentence 
was complete. 

“ Out!” said the old sinner, 
as he gazed at the heavens 
above. 

“T am that sorry, sir,” re- 
marked the penitent wicket- 
keeper. Yet I am afraid that 
the verdict given by the opposi- 


that ? Well, 
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tion captain, who was fielding 
point, met with more general 
approval. 

“Serve you right, you mur- 
derous old beast! You never 
get a shot at the umpire when 
you are bowling, and so you 
thought you’d have one now.” 

Our stumper, who was rather 
fond of flicking off the bails, in 
a match played in Bedford- 
shire, was not a little annoyed 
by the persistent manner in 
which the umpire at one end 
totally ignored sundry appeals. 

“Has your umpire got a 
dumb devil?” he inquired of 
a batsman at the end of an 
over. 

“No, old chap, but a deaf 
one: he couldn’t hear a gun 
go off.” 

Tom Emmett, when in his 
later years he was umpiring 
in a match near Rugby, very 
nearly got his head broken by 
a rustic batsman whose wrath 
he had excited by sitting down 
on the pitch and shouting with 
laughter when appealed to for 
guard. No man appreciated a 
joke more keenly than Tom, 
when he had once arrived at 
it, but after a cricket luncheon 
his perception was sometimes 
a trifle hazy. Having been 
caught myself in the morning 
by a very simple cricket con- 
undrum, I had passed it on to 
Tom later in the day. 

“Why aren’t they going to 
have the umpire’s coats at 
Lord’s any longer, Tom?” 

Tom gave it up. 

“Because they 
enough already.” 

There was not much in it 
after all. Too much, however, 

for Tom, and though he af- 


are long 


fected to laugh at the time, it 
was a good hour before en- 
lightenment really came. I 
had noticed that he was un- 
usually silent, and that the 
cut of his own coat seemed to 
interest him quite as much as 
the game. But I was almost 
as much astonished, though 
not so indignant, as the bats- 
man himself, when, instead of 
giving guard as requested, 
Tom suddenly squatted down 
on the crease and fairly bel- 
lowed with laughter. 

“Dost hear, man? Two leg 
I wants,” said the batsman. 
“What beest thee cackling 
at?” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” roared Tom. 
‘‘ Hold on a bit, Mister what- 
you-may-call-’em, it is that 
foony !” 

“There's summat else as'll 
be foony in ’arf a minute, and 
that’s thy nut,” and the bats- 
man was already advancing 
with hostile intentions up the 
pitch when Tom managed 
to recover his legs first and 
then his voice, and to explain 
matters. 

Diver, the celebrated. Rugby 
coach, was of all umpires the 
most imperturbable. 

“How much is it over that 
wall?” inquired a notoriously 
hard hitter. 

“ Six.” 

*“ And how much over that 
one?” pointing to a still more 
impossible boundary. 

“Game!” said Diver, with- 
out moving a muscle of his 
countenance. 

A batsman who hailed from 
B. N. C., Oxford, was dissatis- 
fied at some decision which 
sent his partner, the last man 
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on the side, to the right-about 
when two runs were wanted to 
win. 

“T’ll bet you half-a-crown 
you were wrong, Diver!” 

“Umpires can’t bet, sir,” was 
the quiet answer; “but”— 
here he pocketed the bails,— 
“now I'll bet you a sovereign, 
if you like.” 

And I think that Elkington, 
who, if I mistake not, also hailed 
from Rugby, excelled most in 
caustic remarks. 

Sturdy old David Buchanan, 
when in his latter years he 
occasionally captained the 
Rugby town side or the gentle- 
men of Warwickshire, had only 
one idea on the subject of 
changing the bowling—i.e., he 
himself used to change ends. 

“TI think I bowled pretty 
well to-day, Elkington,” he 
remarked cheerfully, rubbing 
his hands at the conclusion of 
an innings in which he had 
practically bowled away the 
match. 

“Never bowled but one good 
un as I see,” growled Elkington. 

David’s face fell visibly. 

“Was that the one that 
bowled Mr M out?” he 
presently inquired. 

“No, it were one of them as 
he hit out of the ground.” 

A wonderful pair of old 
stagers used to be found 
umpiring in the ’sixties at 
pretty well every match played 
in the neighbourhood of North- 
ampton. They probably had 
Christian names, but Old Plumb 
and Old Lines were the names 
they commonly went by,—Old 
Plumb doubtless by way of 
distinguishing him from his 
son, the well-known wicket- 





keeper. Why the old pair 
always hunted in couples is 
something of a mystery. For 
each was as wise as Nestor, 
and a shade more garrulous, 
and two noteworthy raconteurs 
are more inclined as a rule to 
fall foul of one another than 
to live in harmony. However, 
Lines was the first of the 
pair to tell me this story. 

“T’ve only given one wrong 
decision in my life,” he said, 
“and this is how it were. A 
young chap as were keeping 
wicket hed tooked off his 
gloves, he had, and laid ’em 
right up agin the bottom of 
the stumps. Well, the very 
next over that he come down 
that end they’d started a-run- 
ning, and long-slip he throwed 
the ball, he hit they gloves, and 
the bails they flied up three 
feet or moreintheair. ‘How’s 
that?’ says he, and I guv the 
chap out. And then, danged 
if they there bails didn’t come 
down right back on top 0’ 
stumps same as if they’d never 
been off at all!” 

If I accepted the yarn cum 
grano salis, I was careful to 
offer my condolences to the 
narrator over his spoilt record. 
But I was considerably amused 
when, a few weeks later, Old 
Plumb told me, almost word 
for word, the same story. 

“T say, Plumb, that won't 
quite wash. Old Lines told 
me that yarn weeks ago.” 

For one moment the old 
fellow was a bit taken aback, 
but then he recovered himself. 

“Ah, yes, so *twere! Lines 
he were a-standing at t’other 
end, and he confirmed my de- 
cision.” 
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But enough of umpires. If 
I will own to having en- 
countered some pretty con- 
siderable villains in the course 
of more than thirty years’ 
wanderings, I have met many 
most able and intelligent um- 
pires, downright good fellows, 
who knew both their place and 
their business, men whose 
judgment I would trust far 
more readily than I would trust 
either my own or that of my 
zealous friend the wicket- 
keeper. Taking it all in all, 
umpires are perhaps the best 
abused class of men in Eng- 
land. Their office is assuredly 
no sinecure: they have to keep 
their heads clear and their eyes 
wide open. There are balls to 
be avoided, as well as points to 
be decided. Yet even under 
the most trying circumstances, 
when the sun that is is at its 
hottest or the east wind at its 
coldest, when the batting is 
most languid and the fielding 
most lifeless, the cricket umpire 
may find solid comfort in the 
thought that, after all, he is 
better off than the modern 
football referee. It has never 
been my fortune yet to hear an 
angry crowd clamouring for 
the umpire’s blood. 

And now about the profes- 
sional cricketer, who has not 
yet reached those years which 
may be said to correspond with 
the road-mending stage of the 
agricultural labourer’s career. 

I think I may claim to have 
played at some time or another 
both with and against every 
conceivable grade of profes- 
sional cricketer, ranging from 
the man whose recognised fee 
used to be half-a-crown a-day 


and his dinner, to the national 
hero who represents the Players 
against the Gentlemen or Eng- 
land against Australia. Pos- 
sibly, in the beginning, both 
extremes are recruited from the 
same ranks. But quality, given 
a certain amount of luck, comes 
to the fore as well in cricket as 
in the more serious business of 
life. And the distinction be- 
tween the spick-and-span indi- 
vidual who appears at Lord’s— 
shall I say for Middlesex or for 
Yorkshire ?—and the grubby, 
ill-washed, and ill-shaven hero 
of the village-green, becomes 
more widely marked year by 
year. Hyperion to a satyr, in- 
deed! And too often what an 
ill- conditioned satyr, carping 
and cavilling at every adverse 
decision, growling and grumb- 
ling over every catch that did 
not come to hand! I can re- 
member hearing a very fourth- 
rate professional, who had been 
lent to a friend of mine for a 
two-days’ match, grumble when 
he was offered a sovereign at 
the conclusion of the game. He 
had had his meals and sundry 
drinks paid for him into the 
bargain, and the sovereign was 
of course an addition to his 
weekly wages,—moreover, he 
was a most indifferent per- 
former. 

“T say, this ain’t right!” 
he exclaimed ; “my charge for 
matches is a sovereign a-day.” 

“Do you get a sovereign a- 
day when you play in Mr 
’*3 matches?” 

“No; I’m his servant,—I’m 
not yours.” 

“Thank Heaven, no!” said 
my friend hastily ; “but as he 
lent you to me, it comes to 
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much the same thing. Besides, 
you'll excuse me for saying 
that you didn’t do much for 
the money. { Let me see,”—and 
he consulted the score-book, 
which he happened to be carry- 
ing,—“ you were twice out for 
five runs, and you got three 
wickets for about a hundred 
and twenty.” 

“Yes, and I’d ha won the 
whole match for you if I’d had 
half a man in the slips.” 

“Thank you; good after- 
noon,” said my friend, who 
had been fielding in the slips 
himself. 

Of Hyperion, on the con- 
trary, it may be said that the 
more we see of him the more 
we like him. There is no 
manner of doubt about it. 
Constant association with 
gentlemen in the pursuit of 
a manly and straightforward 
form of exercise converts the 
self - respecting professional, 
who knows his place, curbs his 
temper, bridles his tongue, and, 
generally speaking, makes the 
most of his advantages, into 
—well, if not exactly a gentle- 
man, so good an imitation of 
the genuine article that it 
takes a connoisseur, nay even 
a hypercritical connoisseur, to 
tell the difference. It gives 
me as much genuine pleasure 
to shake hands with my old 
friend T: at Lord’s, and to 
have a chat with him about 
old times, as it does to watch 
the best cricket of the day. 

Many good stories are told 
of Tom Emmett, a good fellow 
at heart but never perhaps 
attaining to the polish and re- 
finement of the more modern 
professional. Here is one that 





I can guarantee never yet ap- 
peared in print. I was play- 
ing nearly forty years ago in 
a twenty-two against the so- 
called “United A. E. Eleven.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed a youn 
gentleman, who had failed in 
a strenuous effort to cut a real 
beauty to the off from Tom. 

“P|!” responded the bowler. 

The batsman rather took the 
reply to heart, and annoyed 
Tom later on in the day by 
refusing to buy a bat from 
him. Showing me a bat 
which he had bought from 
one of the other pros, he re- 
marked— 

“T liked one that Emmett 
wanted me to buy much better. 
But I wasn’t going to buy a 
bat from a beastly fellow who 
chose to say ‘P’ to my ‘O’.” 

Nor again was Barnes of 
Nottingham a highly polished 
individual, or perhaps a man 
of over-rigid morality. But he 
was an infinitely amusing con- 
versationalist, and his grin 
would have taken first prize 
any where. 

When one day after lunch 
in the Scarborough festival a 
clever amateur conjurer had 
selected Barnes for his victim, 
the photographer might have 
made his fortune who could 
have reproduced the profes- 
sional’s face of mingled horror 
and astonishment. He had 
spent a good five minutes in 
laboriously tying together the 
conjuror’s hands with a short 
bit of twine, adding knot to 
knot in his anxiety to do the 
job thoroughly. 

“There, now!” 
triumphantly. 

“Put my handkerchief over 


he_ said 

















the hands,” said the conjuror, 
with an inflexion of his head 
towards the handkerchief 
which was hanging out of his 
breast -coat pocket. Barnes 
did so, and on the instant a 
disengaged hand was offered 
tohim. Ifit had not been for 
the crowd behind him, Barnes 
would have fallen flat on his 
back; as it was, he only trod 
on my toe with one foot, and 
kicked my shins with the 
other. On our way to the 
pavilion, when the seance was 
over, he opened out his heart 
to me. 

“ A’ do think,” he said, “as 
Muster C—— be the fooniest 
man I iver met. He had me 
oop a year or two bock, and made 
a fule on me as he did to-day. 
‘Here ye are, Barnes,’ says he, 
when he quite a done, ‘here’s 
half-a-croon for ye; go and 
have a drink, lad.’ Well, I 
puts un in my pocket, but I 
niver durst look at un. A’ 
goes on a-fingering on un, and 
one time I says to myself, ‘ You 
are half-a-croon, arter all!’ and 
next moment I says, ‘No, I’m 
dommed if you are!’ A’ 
knows all along as even if 
*twere half-a-croon in my 
pocket, soon as I comes to pay 
for my drink ’twould turn it 
into a doomy-like, and I’d have 
to pay over again. So A’ll tell 
what A’ does wi’ un. <A’ goes 
up to Scotton, and A’ says: 
‘Scotton, lad, will you gie me 
two shillings and sixpence for 
half-a-croon?’ And,” he con- 
cluded with a wild burst of 
laughter, “he does, and A’ has 
me drink.” 

Off he went, cackling loudly 
over his ingenuity, but when a 
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good hour later a wicket fell, 
he came up to me in the field 
and whispered in my ear— 

“And *twere a half-croon 
arter all!” 

That had not been too good 
a season for Barnes when he 
rather astonished the cognosc- 
enti by playing an exception- 
ally brilliant innings against 
the Australians at Lord’s. 

A friend of mine, no mean 
cricketer himself, pleased to 
see a good batsman assert him- 
self after a long spell of bad 
luck, tendered his congratula- 
tions. 

“ Bravo, Barnes ! You 
played a very fine innings 
to-day !” 

“Thank yekindly. A’ think 
iverybody was vera well satis- 
fied.” 

The same gentleman hap- 
pened to be staying at an 
Australian sea-port when, 
some thirty years back, an 
English eleven landed there. 
The mayor of the place had 
risen to the occasion, and was 
down on the quay to welcome 
the distinguished visitors. 

“Can you tell me who that 
is?” he inquired, as he stared 
with some curiosity at a figure 
whose sombre garb and sad- 
dened countenance rather sug- 
gested a much harassed 
undertaker than a_light- 
hearted cricketer. For in 
truth Barnes, if got up in 
accordance with his ideas of 
the importance of the occasion, 
was not looking at his best 
that morning. He had been 
as sick as a dog during the 
greater part of the passage, 
and a very white, even to 
cadaverous, countenance is 




















only too well set off by semi- 
funereal attire. Long black 
coat, black tie, black pot-hat— 
only hat-band and black gloves 
were missing. 

“Tt is Barnes, the great 
Nottinghamshire bowler,” was 
the answer. 

The mayor advanced, and 
held out his hand. 

“T am very pleased to make 
your acquaintance, Mr Barnes. 
I hope I see you well?” 

To him, with a sociable grin 
which emphasised the absence 
of many grinders, responded 
the Notts man. 

“Well, thank’ee, Ah’m not 
feeling over cliver this morn- 
ing.” 

My own acquaintance with 
Barnes dated from a day in 
the late seventies, when I mis- 
took him for a “scout” on the 
old Magdalen ground. Few 
things used to annoy me more 


_in those days than the Oxford 


“‘gcout,” or unemployed loafer, 
who would now and again 
volunteer to bowl to me when 
I was enjoying an hour’s prac- 
tice at the nets with a pro- 
fessional. Selby was bowling 
to me at one of the nets on the 
higher side of the ground, the 
sun was hot, and the wicket 
good, and I was thoroughly 
enjoying myself, when a tall 
young fellow in a long black 
coat came up and passed the 
time of day tomy bowler. For 
@ minute or two he posed as 
spectator, and then suddenly 
asked me if I would mind his 
“chucking down a few.” 

“Oh! certainly, if you like,” 
I said, though I really did mind 
very much, a “scout’s” bowling 
having no manner of attrac- 
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tion for me. Whether the 
“scout” hit the sticks or not 
was a matter of very trivial 
importance. The main point 
was to hit the ball out of the 
ground if possible, and over 
the road into the bargain, by 
way of staving off the “scout’s” 
polite intentions. To the man 
who is hitting with no fear of 
consequences, a well- pitched 
ball answers the purpose better 
than most, and the only three 
balls sent down by my “scout” 
were despatched into a neigh- 
bouring cornfield, and took 
some finding. The bowler 
himself had to go and assist in 
the search on the third occa- 
sion, and I noticed to my joy 
that he took his coat with him 
and that he whispered some- 
thing to Selby as he saunt- 
ered off. 

“Barney says that he’ll try 
and find a cheaper bargain 
lower down,” remarked Selby, 
with a broad grin. 

“Barney? Who's Barney?” 

“Barnes, our new Notting- 
ham bowler,” was the reply. 

But, after all, each man in 
his own class, and it was with 
a trio of second-class pro- 
fessionals that the recollection 
of my cricket prime was most 
intimately connected. Let me 
say, though, that any one of 
the trio had that amount of 
cricket really in his composition 
which, given good luck and 
early advantages, might easily 
have carried him to the top of 
the tree. But in those days 
second -class county cricket 
was hardly recognised, and 
the professional born and reared 
in a second-class county was 
heavily handicapped at the 

















































outset of his career. If the 
worse luck for my trio, the 
better luck for myself. For 
under other circumstances I 
might never have had the good 
fortune to meet, match after 
match and season after season, 
three of the best fellows 
and cheeriest companions—no 
matter which side they were 
playing on—that ever donned 
flannels. Alas! that two of 
the three men who represented 
the backbone of Herts county 
cricket twenty and _ thirty 
years ago have passed away. 
The third still looks well and 
hearty, and I trust that my 
worthy friend, V. A. Titch- 
marsh, may go on flourishing 
like a green bay-tree, and live 


to a ripe old age V. A.! 
Valentine Adolphus! And 
thereby hangs a tale. Many 


a long year ago two men were 
watching the brilliant hitting 
of a young left-handed bats- 
man in @ match played by 
Herts County against I Zin- 
gari on Chippesfield Common. 
“Who's that young fellow ?” 
inquired one of the other ; “he’s 
an uncommonly fine hitter.” 
“T don’t know; let’s ask 
some one,’ —and they were 
moving in the direction of the 
scoring-tent, when an answer 
to the question came from a 
wholly unexpected quarter. 
For up from a neighbouring 
seat jum a cheery, jolly- 
faced, white-hatted old gentle- 
man who had been sitting 
there, cheering and clapping 
his hands at intervals, brim- 
ful of joy and pride over the 
young batsman’s performances. 
“Do you want to know who 
that is? Well, then, I’ll tell 
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you. It’s my son, V. A. Titch- 
marsh — Valentine Adolphus. 
He’s the very best bat in the 
whole of England, next to 
W. G. Grace.” Just then a 
roar of applause greeted yet 
another smack over the ropes. 
“ And I'll be d d if I don’t 
think he’s better!” Not a 
better batsman than old W. G., 
but a rare good one, all the 
same, Titchmarsh showed fair 
promise of becoming at that 
period. Nerve, staying and 
hitting power, a good eye, 
were all there. But the irony 
of fate had ordained that he 
should also be a bit of a bowler. 
And yet no bad bowler by any 
means under certain condi- 
tions. But he who is called 
upon to keep one end up day 
after day and week after week, 
in local cricket and county 
matches, is more likely to de- 
teriorate than improve. And 
the batting must to a certain 
extent go to the wall when a 
man starts his days with the 
knowledge that he is the one 
and only reliable bowler on his 
side. Yet I have seen Titch- 
marsh do yeoman service with 
the bat on occasions when runs 
were badly wanted. His own 
verdict on Herts county cricket 
summed up the common situa- 
tion to a nicety. 

“ Herts county cricket—well, 
it’s just this. Bill Hearne, 
he'll knock up five-and-thirty, 
and Tom Pearce, he'll do the 
same. Well, then, perhaps I'll 
get my twenty, and then— 
the panorama begins.” 

I take it that the most easily 
earned money made by Titch- 
marsh in his professional career 
was won by the simple process 





























of sitting in a comfortable 
chair and ejaculating, “ Well 
hit, sir!” at intervals, On 
that occasion he was one of 
our champions in a sporting 
match got up by our host at 
Luton by way of supplement 
to a two-days’ match which 
had come to an untimely con- 
clusion before lunch on the 
second day. Titchmarsh’s 
partner was an ex-Oxonian, 
a hard nut for two second- 
class bowlers to crack on a 
fast and good wicket, with no 
extra fieldsmen. He won the 
toss, went to the wicket, and 
then for two hours, under a 
hot sun, the Luton men pegged 
away at him. They threw up 
the sponge at last, and their 
backer, our host, handed over 
two sovereigns to Titchmarsh 
by way of forfeit. 

“JT wonder you didn’t get out 
on purpose,” said some one to 
the batsman. 

“Get out! Why?” 

“Because you would have 
won the match.” 

“What did I want with the 
silly fiver?” was the answer. 
“Tt’s not every day in the week 
that one gets a real good prac- 
tice for nothing.” 

Titchmarsh was not over and 
above complimentary to the 
captain of our side in a match 
we were playing, but the sequel 
showed that his opinion was 
worth having. 

“Well, what are we to do 
now, Titchmarsh?” 

Two batsmen of the Barlow 
type had been patting the 
ball carefully back to the 
bowler for two weary hours 
by the clock, and the situation 
was waxing monotonous. 
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“Well, Mr Herbert,” was 
the answer, “I'll tell you what 
I was thinking. I’ve done m 
best, and I can’t bowl them 
out; and Mr C——, he can’t 
bowl them out, nor yet can 
none of us bowlers. Suppose 
that you were to go on your- 
self, Mr Herbert, and mess 
them out.” 

Our captain—a very modest 
man—consented to have a try, 
and took a wicket in each of 
his first two overs. He was a 
left-handed bowler, quite the 
slowest through the air I ever 
saw; and as he threw the ball 
very high, it ought never to 
have been allowed to pitch. 
When it did pitch, however, it 
squirmed and wriggled about 
like a thing possessed. 

Yet I have a bone to pick 
on my own account with my 
old friend Titchmarsh, for he 
it was who gave me a name 
which clung to me for many 
long years both in and out of 
the cricket-field. I think I am 
right in saying that he was 
playing for the Gentlemen of 
Herts on the first occasion that 
I met him, although in the fol- 
lowing season he joined the 
ranks of professional cricket- 
ers. I seem to see him coming 
in now, bareheaded and defiant, 
and presently walking back to 
the tent carrying his bat on 
his shoulder and now and 
again turning round to glare 
at me. The ball was dancing 
a bit that day, and his innings 
was brief and painful—three 
balls in all: the first played 
with the knee, the second with 
the thigh, the third caught at 
short-slip off the thumb. Alas! 
that in the second innings his- 
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tory should have so exactly 
repeated itself. Three rather 
painful balls, and another walk 
back to the tent. 

“How do you like that sort 
of bowling, Titchmarsh?’ in- 
quired a sympathetic friend. 

Then at the last he spoke 
with his tongue. 

“Call him a bowler, indeed ! 
I call him a great blooming 
wild-cat, as ought to be tied up 
with a chain and” (here he 
hurled the pads which he had 
taken off to the far end of the 
tent) “never let loose!” 

The denunciation was so far 
public property that it was 
heard all over the ground. 

However, the hatchet be- 
tween Titchmarsh and myself 
was soon buried, and in many 
a good game afterwards we 
knocked each other’s bowling 
about the field to what I may 
call our mutual satisfaction. 

Tom Pearce— quite a good 
batsman in his day, though too 
fond of playing balls with his 
glove,— apart from being a 
steady and reliable wicket- 
keeper, had a very safe pair 
of hands for a catch in pretty 
well any position in the field. 
But one fine day, when stand- 
ing at mid-off, he put down a 
real “gaper,” and that at a 
very critical period of the 
match. No one said a word 
till the over was -finished, and 
even then it was left to Tom 
to utter his own condemnation. 
As he crossed over to mid-off 
at the other end, he was heard 
to mutter to himself— 

“Well, and if I didn’t ought 
to have three months!” 

There the sentence ended. 
But for the time only. A 
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couple of boundary-hits going 
to the credit of the batsman 
who had profited by his mis- 
take seemed to suggest to 
a guilty conscience that the 
penalty suggested was not ade- 
quate to the offence. 

“With hard!” he added, as 
he changed over again. 

Poor Tom Pearce! What 
bad lobs he could bowl at a 
pinch! And what a lot of 
wickets he occasionally got 
with them! 

Good - looking, civil - spoken 
Bill Hearne was in my opinion 
the least dangerous cricketer 
of a useful trio. But I did not 
play with him quite so often 
as I did with the other pair, 
and probably never happened 
to see him at his best. For 
most people seemed to regard 
him as the best cricketer in 
the county. 

A match in which I once 
played on the Cassiobury Park 
ground fairly bristled with inci- 
dents. We had looked forward 
to a good game, but the affair 
finally resolved itself into a 
perfect Comedy of Errors. In 
the first place, the home-side 
on that day consisted of about 
half—the tail half for choice— 
of the regular team, and pretty 
well any odd-job man who 
could be pressed into the ser- 
vice. We reached the ground 
to find that only six members 
of the opposing team were on 
the spot. 

“IT must put myself into 
your hands,” said their cap- 
tain, when he had won the 
toss. “If we go out, we shall 
have to ask five of you to field ; 
if we go in, we have only five 
wickets to fall. Of course, 
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we had rather go in, but in 
case of accident, would you 
mind lunching if we are all 
out, and give us a chance 
of the other fellows turning 
up?” 

The proposal being accepted, 
they went in, and by way of 
enlivening matters Jimmie 
Gentle, who was umpiring at 
my end, no-balled me fourteen 
times in seven overs. As three 
of the no-balls hit the sticks, 
I wished old Jimmie anywhere. 
He was a very fair and con- 
scientious umpire, but as after 
a bit I was taking especial pains 
to bowl from well behind the 
crease, I still believe that out 
of over-anxiety he was watch- 
ing the wrong foot. However, 
the batting was very feeble, 
and the wicket played queer 
tricks, and the opposition cap- 
tain, who had been running 
about and telegraphing to 
various defaulters all the morn- 
ing, was a tired and much 
worried man when he came 
in sixth. Small wonder, then, 
that after watching his partner 
play the remainder of an over 
in which the fourth wicket 
had fallen, he took a blind 
swipe at the first ball I sent 
down to him, and was clean 
bowled. 

But — “No ball!” said 
Jimmie Gentle. 

However, another blind 
swipe at a shooting half-volley 
caused his retirement. Then 
we waited a few minutes to 
see if anybody else was likely 
to come in, and presently the 
captain, after divesting him- 
self of his pads, reappeared. 

“I’m awfully sorry, P——,” 
he said, “but what would you 





like todo? The lunch is ready 
to a certain extent, but the 
potatoes haven’t come. Would 
you rather wait a bit, or eat 
lunch without potatoes, or——_” 
and he hesitated. 

“Or what?” 

“ Well, I was going to say, 
shall we send in our worst men 
again? It’s not cricket, of 
course, but it would serve one 
of my lot right if he lost his 
innings.” 

“We'll do whatever you 
like.” 

‘““Well,” after some reflec- 
tion, “I really think we had 
better send in our worst man 
again, if you really don’t 
mind.” 

So far, so good. But why, 
oh, why need our wicket- 
keeper, the cheekiest if the 
cheeriest little cricketer in the 
whole countryside, have put 
his oar in? 

“Won't you come in again 
yourself, sir,” he inquired, with 
much insinuating politeness. 

If it was impossible for other 
people not to laugh, the 
captain would have been some- 
thing more than human if the 
question, coming as it did upon 
the top of a whole series of 
petty annoyances, had not 
thrown him into a boiling 
rage. 

“Thanks, I will!” he said 
grimly, and this time he came 
in without pads or gloves. 

A furious swipe at the first 
ball, with no result. Yet an- 
other furious swipe, and the 
ball went straight into the 
hands of mid-off, who held a 
hot catch, but— 

“No ball!” said Jimmie 
Gentle. 
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A third yet more furious 
swipe was followed by the 
usual result when a straight 
ball crawls along the carpet. 

The next time that I had 
the pleasure of bowling to the 
same batsman, he hit me out 
of a large ground three times 
in one over. 

We won our match at 
Cassiobury Park very easily, 
but more than half our score 
came off one man’s bat. Play- 
ing on our side that day was 
one of the hardest amateur 
hitters of the time. But as 
the wicket was slow and 
treacherous, he decided to play 
himself in after a style essen- 
tially his own. Hopping and 
dancing all over the place, he 
stopped every ball dead, either 
with his bat or body, and at 
the beginning of his third over 
eager fieldsmen were clustering 
like flies all round him, and 
trying to take the ball off his 
bat. It was a perfect miracle 
that he did not kill somebody, 
for he suddenly opened his 
shoulders to two consecutive 
balls, and got them fair and 
square in the middle of the 
bat. Fortunately he lifted 
them both, or we must have 
had an inquest. The rest of 
the afternoon was spent by the 
fieldsmen in vain attempts to 





catch him off the trees which 
surround the ground, and are 
not—or at any rate were not 
in those days—accounted as 
boundaries. 

He who has played cricket 
in all parts of the country 
may be excused if he does not 
always recognise the face of 
every cricketer whom he has 
met. Five years ago I came 
across @ batsman who claimed 
old acquaintanceship. 

“T played against you at 
Chiswick twenty years ago,” 
he said, 

“T think you’ve made a 
mistake. I never played at 
Chiswick in my life.” 

“Oh! it must have been 
somewhere else, then. I did 
play against you anyhow, be- 
cause I remember what I said 
at the time.” 

“What was it?” 

“That I’d be d——d if I ever 
played against you again.” 

“Well, then,” I said laugh- 
ing, “it strikes me that you’re 
in a bad way!” 

“Ah, well!” he said, “I 
suppose I must take my 
chance of that. They do say 
that the devil is not quite so 
black as he is painted, and 
you'll forgive my saying that 
you are not quite so diabolical 
as you used to be!” 
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BY SIR R. HAMILTON LANG, K.C.M.G. 


In this article I do not pro- 
pose to enlarge upon the suc- 
cessful administration of Lord 
Cromer in Egypt. It is well 
known, and is it not written 
better than I could do in the 
brilliant pages of Lord Milner’s 
‘England in Egypt,’ and in 
the more studgy but thor- 
oughly reliable volume of Sir 
Auckland Colvin? 

I am not the less an admirer 
of the strong, far - sighted, 
patiently persistent adminis- 
trator who so recently was 
obliged, from motives of health, 
to hand over to an experienced 
successor his heavy burden. 
Lord Cromer may rest from 
his labours assured that his 
great work in Egypt will fol- 
low him—work for which his 
country will ever be grateful. 

I left Egypt in 1897, after 
ten years of continuous and 
active service there, and re- 
visited it in the early months 
of this year with the desire to 
see with my own eyes, what I 
could only vaguely understand 
in London, the remarkable 
boom of prosperity which has 
come over that country during 
the past few years. What I 
saw, and the impressions left 
upon me, may perhaps interest 
the many in England who 
have only such a dim notion 
as I had of what had been 
going on in Egypt. 

The charming residential 
town of Cairo of ten years ago 
I found disfigured by huge 
blocks of buildings five storeys 





high; enormous hotels built 
and building; where was then 
park is now studded with 
villas; tramways everywhere, 
even out to Cheops’ Pyramid ; 
motors careering along, fol- 
lowed by clouds of dust and 
heralded by the deafening 
sounds of horn or hoot. All 
the constructions are higgledy- 
piggledy without line or order. 
Huge ungainly blocks along- 
side of unpretentious resid- 
ences; buildings being torn 
down or foundations being laid. 
The conversations overheard 
were mostly of the price of 
plots of land, or the rise or 
fall of shares or of companies 
floated or being floated, or of 
people who had become million- 
aires or expected to become 
such. One realised at once 
that one was amongst a com- 
munity intoxicated with suc- 
cess, in the feverish excitement 
of speculation. The luxurious 
hotel, opened only some seven 
years before, was, while I was 
staying in it, sold to a com- 
pany for £450,000. Its pro- 
prietor (the seller), reputed to 
be a millionaire, is laying the 
foundations of a still grander 
hotel, on a site which was once 
& prince’s palace. Two well- 
authenticated transactions will 
give a fair conception of the 
enormous rise in the value of 
property in the best parts of 
Cairo. A small villa, erected 
some twelve years ago at a 
cost of about £3000, found a 
purchaser recently at £32,000. 
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A property purchased for 
£17,000 eight years ago was 
being treated for while I was 
in Cairo at £150,000. In fact, 
it is no exaggeration to say 
that property, in what was the 
residential part of Cairo, has 
increased in value, during the 
past five or six years, eightfold 
to tenfold. The price of land 
there may be said to vary 
from £46 to £82 per square 
metre (345 yards), equal to the 
value of land in the crowded 
parts of the city of London. 
In Alexandria a nearly similar 
appreciation in the value of 
town lands has taken place. 
Lands towards Gabari, which 
a few years ago were only of a 
nominal and prospective value, 
have recently changed hands at 
fabulous rates. The site of the 
Victoria College, bought about 
ten years ago for £1300, was 
sold at the beginning of this 
year for £100,000. 

The ovigin or cause of this 
boom in the value of urban 
lands is traceable to the high 
price of cotton during recent 
years, and especially since 
19038. When I left Egypt in 
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April 1897 the price of cotton 
was 9} talleris per cantar ;! in 
March 1907 it was worth 21} 
talleris. The average monthly 
value of cotton in the year 
1896-72 was 94 talleris; while 
the same average monthly 
value from 1st September 
1906 to April 1907 was 19} 
talleris. 

The crop of cotton in 1896-7 
was 5,875,597 cantars, and its 
value £11,163,634; that of 
1906-7 is 7,000,000 cantars,® of 
the value of £26,950,000. 

Good cotton land in the 
Delta was worth, in 1897, 
about £40 per feddan (acre). 
Its worth to-day is £200. The 
acreage put yearly under cot- 
ton is roughly 1,200,000 fed- 
dans, the value of which has 
risen in the decade fivefold. 

The comparisons which we 
have made above, refer to a 
period of ten years and eight 
months, but in reality the 
greatest increase in the value 
of cotton in Egypt has taken 
place since 1902-3, say a period 
of four years, as the following 
table of the monthly average 
prices will show :— 
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It will thus be seen that the 
rapid advance in the price of 
cotton began in 1902-3, when 


it went from talleris 11§ to 
16}. In 1904-5 it fell to 14,3, 
talleris, and I was struck with 





? My quotations of prices of cotton are invariably for the quality classed as 
fully good fair brown. A talleri is equivalent approximately to a dollar. 
® The year in reference to cotton is always calculated as from 1st September 


to the 31st of August. 


* To the 2nd of May 1907 cantars 6, 
have only estimated for the remaining four months of the year 164,000 cantars. 


835,805 had come to market, and we 
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a remark made me by a keen 
local observer who said, “In 
that year 1904-5 some culti- 
vators fell into arrears, but 
the good prices of the next 
year, when cotton went to 18 
talleris, enabled them to clear 
themselves.” It is therefore 
fair to conclude that, with 
the present value of land, 
were the price of cotton to 
fall below 15 talleris, only the 
exceptionally favoured culti- 
vators would be able to make 
two ends meet. 

From the preceding facts 
and figures we may easily 
conceive the extent of the 
boom of prosperity which has 
been, and is being, enjoyed by 
the Egyptians. It is exactly 


similar to what would be ex- 
perienced in this country by 
landed proprietors if the value 
of their chief crop was doubled 


and the value of their estates 
increased fivefold. 
Simultaneously with the 
boom of prosperity came a 
boom of speculation, which 
had its origin in the sale of 
the Daira Sanieh lands in 
1898. Money was required by 
the Government to pay off a 
reliquat of expenses for the 
Sudan campaign, and three 
or four millions sterling were 
needed for the Assuan and 
Assiout Dams. The Caisse de 
la Dette refused to advance 
money for either purpose. In 
this situation a native Jewish 
banker, Mr Raphael Suares, 
proposed to purchase the Daira 
Sanieh lands—about 400,000 
acres,— engaging to pay off 
in 1905 the debt upon them, 
to make a cash advance of 
£500,000, and to share the 
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profits in the enterprise with 
the Egyptian Government. 
The undertaking being, how- 
ever, too large for Mr Suares 
alone, he addressed himself to 
his co-religionaire Sir Ernest 
Cassel. There was not much 
cause for hesitation on the 
part of that shrewd financier, 
as the administration of the 
Daira Sanieh, after paying ex- 
penses, taxes, and 5 per cent 
interest on its debt, had been 
yielding to the Egyptian 
Treasury a surplus of over 
£200,000 a-year, which might 
safely be considered to rep- 
resent a capital sum of three 
or four millions sterling. Sir 
Ernest Cassel became associ- 
ated with Mr Suares, and the 
bargain was concluded with 
the Egyptian Government. 
Sir Ernest Cassel also inter- 
ested himself in finding the 
money needed for the dams. 
The rise in cotton in 1899 
from 9} talleris to 12 talleris 
unexpectedly raised the value 
of the Daira lands, and it is 
understood that the profits of 
the enterprise have exceeded 
six millions sterling, half of 
which reverts to the Egyptian 
Government. Profiting by the 
ready demand and enhanced 
prices, the new Daira Sanieh 
Co. proceeded to sell their 
newly acquired lands, payable 
in annuities of from ten to 
fifteen years. Companies were 
formed to purchase them, and 
the speculative boom set in. 
Cotton continuing to rise, 
lands steadily increased in 
value, and handsome profits 
were made. The purchases 
made in 1900, when cotton 
was at 123 talleris, left 4 
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large margin of profit in 
1902, when cotton had gone 
up to 16} talleris, and there 
was a still larger margin when 
in 1906 it went to 18 talleris. 
In 1907, cotton having reached 
an average of 19} talleris, the 
acme of the boom seemed to 
have been reached, and cotton 
lands worth £40 an acre in 
1907 gradually rose to £200. 
As an example of what took 
place, I may cite the case of 
a purchaser who bought from 
the new Daira Sanieh Co. an 
estate for which the purchase 
price was £60,000, payable in 
annuities. Shortly after he 
had paid the first annuity of 
£6000 he was offered by, and 
accepted from, a syndicate the 
reimbursement of the £6000 
he had paid, plus a bonus of 
£40,000. The rise in the value 
of land was so steady and so 
considerable, that speculators 
made large profits from one 
year to another. 

The interesting question for 
the future, which I heard dis- 
cussed by many competent 
authorities in Egypt, is, “ Are 
the present high prices for 
agricultural land justified and 
likely to be permanent?” It 
was generally admitted that 
with cotton at 19} talleris the 
present prices of land seem 
justified, but their permanence 
entirely depends upon the 
future value of cotton. On 
this latter point the prospects 
are undoubtedly favourable. 
The present production of 
cotton is not in excess of the 
consumption of the world, and 
the increase of production 
which ean be hoped for in the 
near future does not exceed the 
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steady increase of consumption. 
The United States of America, 
which contribute fully four- 
fifths of the cotton supply of 
the world, seem to have nearly 
reached the maximum of their 
productive power in cotton, and 
all the laudable efforts to de- 
velop the cultivation of cotton 
in British colonies have, so far, 
yielded very feeble results, 
South America and India re- 
main the most hopeful centres 
for increased supplies, but they 
will do little more, for a long 
time, than satisfy the con- 
stantly increasing consumption, 
However, it must not be lost 
sight of that the pecuniary 
position of a cultivator in 
Egypt may be as much affected 
by the yield of his crop as by 
its price. Atmospheric influ- 
ences reducing our four-fifths 
supply from America would 
find immediate compensation 
in enhanced prices; but such 
influences reducing the yield in 
Egypt, which supplies only 
one-seventh of the world’s pro- 
duction, might not obtain a full 
compensation in an enhance- 
ment of price. Thus a yield of 
only 5 millions of cantars (in 
1898 the yield was only 44 
millions, while that of the pre- 
ceding and the succeeding year 
was 6} millions), instead of 7 
millions in the present year, 
would temporarily impoverish 
the cultivators, and be as det- 
rimental to them as a fall in 
the price of cotton to 15 
talleris. 

While, therefore, it may be 
admitted that there is a very 
fair prospect of the continu- 
ance of a high level in the 
price of cotton, and conse- 
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quently a justification of the 
present value of agricultural 
land in Egypt, the possibility 
of various adverse influences 
ought to make speculators in 
land cautious and bankers 
prudent in making advances 
upon mortgage. 

As much, I fear, cannot be 
said in regard to the very 
high prices to which urban 
properties have been pushed by 
speculators in Cairo and Alex- 
andria. There the rise has 
relatively far exceeded that in 
agricultural lands, and in as 
far as it has exceeded it, I am 
inclined to think it is fictitious. 
Take, for example, the well- 
authenticated case in Cairo, to 
which I have already alluded, 
of a small villa, worth twelve 
years ago £3000, being sold 
for £32,000. The purchaser, to 
secure 5 per cent on his capital, 
will require a rental of over 
£1500 for a villa capable of 
accommodating only a small 
and modest family. This he 
cannot hope to get. He might 
pull down the present house 
and, taking in the small garden 
behind it, build a lofty block 
of flats, but even then the 
initial cost of the land would 
be an excessive burden. What 
took place in Buda-Pesth is 
likely to be repeated in Cairo. 
Some thirty years ago a build- 
ing-mania developed in Buda- 
Pesth. Magnificent structures 
were erected, chiefly with 
borrowed money. Over-build- 
ing brought about a “krach.” 
Property fell rapidly in value, 
and many were ruined. True, 
we rejoice to-day in a hand- 
somely built town with very 
moderate rents, but we forget 
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the heavy losses which the 
building speculators incurred, 
At present, purchases of town 
lands in Egypt are mostly pay- 
able in annuities extending over 
as many as thirty years, and 
bearing interest at 5 per cent, 
with a mortgage upon the prop- 
erty. As in time some of these 
mortgages may be foreclosed, 
the value of house property 
will probably decrease. The 
collapse may not be sudden,— 
indeed it is to be hoped that 
the process of depreciation 
may be gradual. The first 
seller, who thought he had 
made a huge profit, may have 
to sacrifice a part of that 
profit, but will still remain a 
gainer. In fact, the colossal 
profit of a seller on long 
annuities is in great part 
only a paper profit, which in 
some cases may not be fully 
realised. 

To resume my impression of 
the future prospects of the 
present high value of agricul- 
tural land and urban land, I 
would say that the former, 
considering the probability of 
@ continuance of high prices 
for cotton, seems justified, but 
that the latter has been pushed 
up by speculators to an exag- 
gerated level which cannot, in 
all likelihood, be maintained. 

With the large profits on 
cotton since 1902, one might 
have expected to find that the 
debts upon mortgage in the 
country would have dimin- 
ished. Quite the contrary has 
taken place. From an inter- 
esting and able study of 
these debts by Dr Alfred Eid, 
we learn that they rose 
from £6,700,000 in 1901 to 
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£39,000,000 in 1906; and to- 
day they are probably not less 
than £42,000,000. The landed 
proprietors, with few excep- 
tions, squandered their profits, 
and in many cases borrowed 
money to purchase rural or 
urban property. Speculators 
largely bought similar prop- 
erty, payable in long annuities, 
with a view to its re-sale at 
a profit. Thus this great 
accumulation of debt has 
come about. 

Dr Alfred Eid divides the 
debts of the country against 
mortgages, in 1906, into three 
categories,— 


1, Those for land bought 
payable in annuities. £11,000,000 
2. Those debts due to 
banks against mort- 
gages , ; 20,000,000 
3. Those debts due to 
societies and private 
individuals 8,000,000 


Together . 


. £39,000,000 


The first category, repayable 
in annuities extending over a 
number of years, presents 
only a moderate annual bur- 
den; and the second and 
third categories are in hands 
which have no interest to 
put undue pressure upon their 
debtors. The present large 
mortgage debt is probably, 
m consequence of the higher 
value of property, as well 
secured as was the smaller 
amount in 1901; but there are 
evidences that its volume is 
as much as, if not more than, 
the credit and resources of the 
country can comfortably carry. 
With a wise forbearance on 
the part of the creditors of 
the second and third categories 
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towards their debtors there is, 
however, no reason to antici- 
pate a crisis from that large 
indebtedness. With agricul- 
turally prosperous years it will 
be gragually reduced. 

Money stringency is being 
felt in Egypt, but it is chiefly 
in connection with the Bourse. 
There is no sale for the shares 
of a large number of the com- 
panies which have been floated 
in recent years, and bankers 
naturally refuse to continue ad- 
vances upon stocks which are 
unsaleable. The shares of even 
sound concerns had been forced 
up too high by speculative, not 
investment, buyers, who, un- 
able to keep up their margins, 
suffer from the effects of forced 
sales, The result is individual 
losses, but the market will 
right itself on a sounder basis. 
Egypt possesses few capital- 
ists. She is financed from 
abroad, and the unpleasant 
truth is beginning to be real- 
ised that there is a limit to 
the European capital avail- 
able for investment in Egypt. 
That limit has been reached, 
and those who were speculat- 
ing beyond their means find 
themselves necessarily in a 
tight corner. Capitalists have 
been discouraged in England 
by the unsatisfactory results 
of a variety of Egyptian min- 
ing companies chiefly brought 
out in London. An invest- 
ment list published in Alex- 
andria in July of last year 
enumerates seventeen of such 
companies, representing a sub- 
scribed capital of one and a 
half million sterling. All are 
quoted in that list at discounts 
varying from 25 to 90 per 
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cent; and their total value at 
the prices quoted in the list 
was only £468,000, implying 
@ loss of fully two-thirds of 
the capital subscribed. On 
the other hand, it is fair to 
admit that many Egyptian 
issues, other than mining, have 
proved very profitable; and 
this will be remembered, if 
capital in England for invest- 
ment were to become more 
plentiful and money easier. 
Meantime in Egypt weak com- 
panies and weak holders of 
their shares must suffer. It 
is only a series of years of 
profitable trade which can 
bring back monetary ease to 
Egypt. The air-bubbles of 
speculators will collapse, but 
the Nile mud will continue to 
enrich Egypt with gold. 

A class in Egypt which de- 
serves all our sympathy is 
that of British functionaries. 
Lord Cromer very rightly set 
his face against the speculative 
mania as soon as it set in, 
and, with a very few excep- 
tions, it is to the credit of 
our countrymen holding posi- 
tions under the Egyptian 
Government that they followed 
their chief in keeping aloof 
from the contaminating in- 
fluence. They did not, there- 
fore, gain as others around 
them did; but they suffer 
from the exorbitant rents and 
greater cost of living which 
now prevail. Something has 
been done to inorease their 
salaries, but not nearly enough. 
Rents have doubled, if not 
trebled, which is a _ serious 
hardship to the many whose 
emoluments do not exceed 
£500 or £600 a-year. As one 
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of them put it to me, “We 
shall have to go to live in 
villages outside the town, and 
come out and in every day 
to our work.” This would 
mean, especially for ladies, very 
considerable discomfort. The 
fact is, only those in highly 
paid posts can with any de- 
gree of comfort at present 
make two ends meet. The 
ultimate consequence, if this 
state of things continues, is 
that positions in Egypt will 
be less sought after, and 
blanks which occur will with 
greater difficulty be filled up. 
Egypt requires a good class 
of British functionaries, and 
it will be regrettable for its 
interests that there should be 
any difficulty in finding them. 
However disagreeable an in- 
crease in budgetary expendi- 
ture may be, it would be a 
false economy not to enable 
British functionaries to live 
in comfort. 

Much has lately been said 
about the unrest in Egypt. 
This subject naturally engaged 
my attention; for discontent, 
if justified, is a weed of rapid 
growth, which may seriously 
choke the fruits of industry 
and good administration. 
When, two years ago, the re- 
lations between Turkey and 
England were strained in a 
dispute connected with the 
Sinai frontier, the unrest in 
Egypt imported an unwelcome 
complication into the situa- 
tion, — for some there were 
who doubted whether, in the 
event of the Sultan proclaim- 
ing a “Jehad,” or Holy War, 
the loyalty of the Egyptian 
soldiers could be relied upon. 
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One of these doubters said to 
me, “ Although conscious that 
their cause was hopeless, these 
Mohammedan soldiers would 
have embraced the cause of 
their Padishah.” Fortunately 
the Sultan was too wise a 
man to allow himself to be 
led into such a struggle; and 
by settling his difference with 
England the hopes of the dis- 
contented in Egypt were dis- 
appointed, and so long as the 
prudent Abdul Hamid is 
Sultan they are sure to con- 
tinue to be disappointed. His 
political sagacity, which is 
great, may be relied upon as 
proof against a policy of 
hopeless adventure. 

What, then, is the party of 
discontent in Egypt? It is 
personified in Mustapha Kamel 
Pasha, who has been the avowed 
enemy of the British Administra- 
tion in Egypt during the past 
twenty years. When France 
and England were at variance 
in regard to Egypt, Mustapha 
Kamel placed his hopes on 
France — hopes which were 
crushed when France came to 
an amicable agreement with 
England on Egyptian ques- 
tions. When, more recently, 
Turkey and England were at 
variance on an Egyptian ques- 
tion, Mustapha Kamel en- 
deavoured, as we have already 
said, to make capital out of 
the imbroglio; but his efforts 
were signally unsuccessful. At 
present, therefore, the discon- 
tented party in Egypt has no 
outside backing which can 
render it a serious menace to 
our position in Egypt. 

All the same, it is important 
to ascertain the causes which 
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have created that discontented 
party and the grievances of 
which it complains. The causes 
are essentially human, and in 
some degree natural. The 
motto on Mustapha Kamel’s 
newspaper, ‘The Egyptian 
Standard,’ whose first number 
was issued in March last, is 
“Egypt for the Egyptians.” 
This is a catching sentiment, 
and indicates that the aim of 
the party is to get rid of British 
guidance. It is the cry of the 
petulant boy against the dis- 
cipline of his tutor, and in that 
respect is very human, but not 
necessarily reasonable. It ig- 
nores the fact that British 
guidance has delivered Egypt 
from a system of autocratic 
rule which ruined Egypt for 
the Egyptians, has developed 
to an undreamed-of extent the 
natural resources of the coun- 
try, has substituted progress 
for stagnation and civilising 
influences for barbaric ways. 
These results are not denied 
by the Nationalist party, but 
its contention to-day is that 
it is now able to do with- 
out its mentor and govern 
alone. That this pretension 
is unfounded even impar- 
tial Egyptians acknowledge. 
After an absence from the 
country of ten years, I was 
rejoiced to observe the marked 
progress which the spread of 
education is making. I saw 
a type of young Egyptians at 
the Government offices, at the 
railway stations and steam- 
boat agencies,—well-mannered, 
educated, intelligent, — which 
scarcely existed a decade ago; 
and when I made this remark 
to the best-informed education- 
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ist in the country, he replied, 
“You forget that every year 
we have been turning out from 
our schools six to seven hundred 
such young men, and in ten 
years that counts.” I noticed 
that at important Maudiriets 
where ten years ago British 
functionaries were in charge, 
I found their place occupied, 
and most creditably occupied, 
by Egyptians. Progress is 
evident. Education and in- 
oculation from honest sur- 
roundings and good example 
are showing their fruits on the 
Egyptian character. But it 
requires more than a decade 
for a nation which only began 
its education when British 
guidance made it possible, to 
acquire the qualities which 
render it capable of self-govern- 
ment. The essential is that 
the growth in the acquisition 
of these qualities should be 
gradual and continuous, and I 
had pleasure in being satisfied 
that such is the case in Egypt. 
The pretension, however, im- 
plied in the motto of the 
Nationalist party—“ Egypt for 
the Egyptians ”—is premature, 
and must at present be declared 
unreasonable. 

Of actual grievances I could 
hear of none which justify the 
hostile attitude of the National- 
ist party to the present régime. 
In the second number of 
Mustapha Kamel’s paper, “The 
Egyptian Standard,” there is 
a lengthy denunciation of what 
is called Lord Cromer’s policy, 
qualified as anti-Egyptian. It 
asserts, in the first place, that 
“not all Egyptians have prof- 
ited by the apparent state of 
prosperity, and that misery is 














common among the poorer 
classes”; in the second place, 
that “the Egyptians did not 
revolt in 1882 in order to pos- 
sess several millions sterling 
more in the exchequer, but to 
obtain a constitution, just laws, 
and a national, honest, and re- 
spected government.” It is 
ridiculous to talk of misery 
among the poorer classes when 
wages are at least 40 per cent 
higher than ever before. Of 
the revolt of 1882 the least 
said the better. It was its 
failure which brought to Egypt 
just laws and an honest govern- 
ment. The article goes on to 
say that “the same policy 
struck down the late Menshawi 
Pasha, and it did not hesitate 
in punishing the poor fellaheen 
in the horrible Denshawi case, 
simply because they had de- 
fended their property and their 
wives.” This latter is a curious 
travesty of punishments in- 
flicted for brutally assaulting. 
British officers, As to Men- 
shawi Pasha, rich and influ- 
ential, he was justly arrested 
and punished by a court of 
law for maltreating a poor 
subordinate. The article pro- 
ceeds to criticise the promotion 
of a judge, against whom the 
only fault alleged is that he 
was a member of the court 
which tried the Denshawi 
case, and the dismissal of two 
other judges “because they 
were patriots.” The fact is, 
serious grievances there are 
none. The sole grievance of 
the discontented party is that 
they are not in power; but 
it would be unwise to put 
men in power who cry for 
parliamentary government be- 
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fore the country is educated 
up to it, and who declare 
themselves hostile to a régime 
which has made the country 
prosperous, and which ad- 
ministers even-handed justice 
to small and great. Discon- 
tent springing from irrational 
ambitions requires only a firm 
and just hand to deal with it. 
With the freedom, perhaps too 
great, allowed to the Press, the 
noise of the discontented is out 
of all proportion to their im- 
portance, but, however irritat- 
ing the noise may be, it need 
cause no serious alarm. Our 
duty is steadfastly to pursue 
a firm, just, and strong policy, 
having only in view the true 
interests, moral and material, 
of Egypt. Such, undoubtedly, 
was the policy of Lord Cromer, 
and it was the secret of his 
great success. 

It would have been agree- 
able to me to describe in detail 
the impressions produced upon 
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my mind by my visit to Khar- 
toum. Simply marvellous are 
the results which in a few 
short years have been achieved 
in the Anglo-Egyptian ter- 
ritory of the Sudan (in area 
equal to a fourth of Europe) 
by the able and energetic ad- 
ministration of Sir Reginald 
Wingate and his coadjutors. 
Immense also are the future 
prospects of that vast region, 
over which, after years of 
darkness, the light of civilis- 
ation is now dawning. But 
my space will not admit of my 
entering upon such a large and 
interesting field. It is, besides, 
unconnected with the subject 
of this article—‘‘ The Egyptian 
Boom,”—a remarkable wave 
of prosperity which, although 
it may have temporarily in- 
toxicated some, has largely 
benefited, and will continue to 
benefit, a country in whose 
destiny England is greatly 
interested. 
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SIR JAMES GRAHAM — LEGENDARY STATESMEN— THE FAME OF DISRAELI 
AND GLADSTONE — DEMOCRACY AND ADVERTISEMENT — A MODEL 
MINISTER — GROUPS OR PARTIES — THE VINDICATION OF PAUL 


VERLAINE. 


THE fact that Sir James 
Graham! has already passed 
from the memory of man is an 
eloquent comment upon the 
insecurity of political fame. 
For thirty years he assisted at 
the councils of the nation. He 
held high office in many ad- 
ministrations. He was warmly 
praised by men of all parties, 
to most of which he had 
belonged in the course of a 
long career. He was at once 
the friend of Croker and of 
Lord John Russell. For many 
years he was the chief support 
of Sir Robert Peel. After 
Peel’s death Disraeli invited 
him to take command of the 
reunited Conservatives and 
Peelites. In 1852 Roebuck 
“looked to him to be the 
leader of the Liberal party.” 
Mr Gladstone often told Sir 
Algernon West that “he con- 
sidered Sir James the greatest 
administrator of his time, and 
the only statesman whose 
merits never received due 
recognition from the Press.” 
On four occasions Sir James 
declined the Governorship - 
General of India. ‘The more 
I study that generation,” says 
Mr Morley, “the more do I 
incline to put Sir James 
Graham in the very front for 


sagacity, pure sense of public 
duty, and for moral depth of 
character, all in combination.” 
This chorus of praise might be 
infinitely swelled. Yet this 
enthusiasm has met with no 
popular response. Laudatur 
et alget,—he is acclaimed, and 
grows cold with the coldness of 
oblivion. And his career, as 
set forth in Mr Parker’s well- 
edited and impartial volumes, 
puts, if it does not answer, 
the question: Why is the glory 
of statesmen as short - lived 
as the glory of actors or of 
bishops ? 

Oblivion overtakes them be- 
cause, in the first place, they 
are not of so vast an import- 
ance as they appear to their 
colleagues and to their genera- 
tion. Countries are governed 
by accident or by one man. 
Secretaries of State and First 
Lords play their part in the 
public pageant; they hold too 
large a space in the general 
esteem while they are alive; 
and posterity takes its custom- 
ary revenge, and belittles them 
when they are gone. Nor is pos- 
terity wholly unfair in taking 
this revenge. The compensa- 
tion is accurately esteemed, and 
in the end a rough justice is 
done. But there is a second 
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reason why the world should 
have a short memory for such 
public servants as Sir James 
Graham. Fame is a sort of 
scandal, which does not attach 
itself to the merely virtuous, 
uninventive man. He who 
would catch the public eye 
must be consciously or uncon- 
sciously something of a his- 
trion. The easiest method by 
which a politician may acquire 
immortality is to create a 
legend of himself. When once 
this is done the rest is easy. 
He assumes a shape and form 
which the people comprehends ; 
presently he answers to a 
familiar nickname; and he 
dies in the glad conviction 
that he has won a lasting 
place in the history of his 
country. 

Some statesmen create their 
own legends, some have legends 
thrust upon them. But all are 
legendary or forgotten. Even 
Pitt, the least personal of Min- 
isters, survives in the general 
esteem as a model of precocity 
and devotion. Of Fox, the 
pleasure-loving gambler, who, 
in Landor’s phrase, “to the 
principles of a Frenchman 
added the habits of a Malay,” 
the world has preserved a very 
vivid image. His portly figure, 
his slovenly clothes, his amaz- 
ing hat, are more familiar to 
the present age than his lack 
of principle and his hatred of 
his country. And as we come 
down to our own time, the 
intensity of this popular por- 
traiture increases. The legend 
of Disraeli was most carefully 
prepared by the artist himself. 
He understood the craft of life 
well enough to know that 
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unless he attracted attention 
his merits would never be dis- 
cussed. He was fighting a 
battle, as none recognised more 
clearly than he, against a close 
order and a suspicious class. 
A Jew without wealth, he 
aspired to lead the nobles of 
England, and success could 
never have been his had he 
not touched the imagination 
and won the support of the 
people. For this end the 
dandyism of his early years, 
the curled locks, the chains in 
which he was hanged, were all 
nicely calculated. When he 
was firmly seated in the throne 
of power he contemptuously 
threw aside these adjuncts of 
frivolity, But he never dis- 
dained the common artifices 
of glory, and he reached the 
summit of his ambition by a 
path which he understood 
better and despised more 
bitterly than most of his col- 
leagues could despise or under- 
stand it. 

Gladstone, never an artist 
like his rival, stumbled by 
accident upon a legend of uni- 
versality. There was nothing 
he could not do, save make 
himself intelligible. And his 
very unintelligibility was a 
source of strength. There is 
a story told concerning him 
in Sir James Graham’s ‘ Life’ 
so apt to our purpose that we 
make no scruple of using it to 
interrupt our argument. Once 
upon @ time—it was in 1845— 
Mr Gladstone was minded to 
resign. Accordingly he wrote 
to Sir Robert Peel, marked the 
letter “secret,” and by a char- 
acteristic perversity sent it 
open to the Minister. As Sir 
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Robert said, “it might have 
been read in every post office 
through which it had passed.” 
Graham’s comment upon this 
adventure is wisely apposite. 
“Gladstone’s omission to seal 
such a letter,” says he, “was 
most unfortunate; but the 
enigmatical style has its ad- 
vantages. I doubt whether 
there is a postmaster in Eng- 
land who after reading the 
letter would understand one 
word of it.” Thus it was that 
Gladstone stood before the 
country for fifty years as an 
unanswered enigma. The fact 
that the enigma had no an- 
swer did not lessen its profund- 
ity in the public mind. The 
great statesman’s eye rolled, 
his voice trembled, and though 
his speech corresponded in no 
respect to these expressions of 
emotion, his audience confessed 
with a frank delight that he 
was speaking over its head. The 
fact that he had said nothing 
which he had not qualified, 
that he had made no state- 
ment unguarded by “ifs” and 
“ans,” eluded his perplexed 
admirers. They mistook their 
candour for his perspicuity, 
and believed that their failure 
to understand the intelligible 
was a clear proof of their 
own inferiority. 

But, well as the enigmatic 
reputation served Mr Glad- 
stone, it was the universality 
of his genius upon which his 
legend was based. He was an 
Admirable Crichton, to whom 
no enterprise came amiss. The 
most industrious man of his 
generation, he always sought 
leisure in doing something else. 
He could cut down trees and 
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talk about Homer. He could 
discuss theology and turn 
English hymns into Latin, 
He was as many - sided as 
Cicero, and as completely im- 
bued with the spirit of jour- 
nalism, though he was not, 
like the Roman orator, a man 
of letters. Thus the legend 
of Gladstone grew and pros- 
pered. He had become the 
hero of a fairy story long 
before his death—to these an 
ogre, to those a spirit of 
beneficence. His supporters 
worshipped him ; his colleagues 
feared him ; his opponents were 
conscious of the danger with 
which his legendary magnifi- 
cence threatened the country. 
And his career illustrates the 
peculiar risk to which every 
democracy is exposed. The 
people adores not a man, but 
an idol which represents the 
man to its twisted intelli- 
gence. Unable to judge aright, 
it bows the knee to a nick- 
name, an abstraction, or a 
bold advertisement. And the 
necessity of a legend increases 
with the increasing strength 
of the populace—for it is to 
the mob that a _ politician 
must make appeal. The hust- 
ings are his stage. His first 
business is not to serve his 
country, but to present him- 
self in a fantastic shape to 
the democracy. The news- 
papers, which have wisely de- 
cided to suppress his speeches, 
eagerly chronicle the cut of 
his coat, his wife’s tea-parties, 
and his success or failure at 
the sport which he affects. 
In other words, they treat 
him as they treat the actor: 
and it cannot be said that 
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any of the demagogues who 
now pretend to govern the 
destinies of England get any 
worse treatment than they 
deserve. 

These considerations help us 
to understand the eclipse of 
Sir James Graham. He was 
sternly incapable of inventing 
a legend or of awaking the 
fancy of the people. He ap- 
pealed to the world as a plain 
man who did his duty, hoping 
for no other reward than the 
satisfaction of his conscience 
and the approval of his col- 
leagues. A certain roughness 
in controversy was the only 
mark which might have dis- 
tinguished him, but from the 
beginning to the end of a 
somewhat complicated career 
he rarely called attention to 
himself. On one occasion—in 
1844—he was involved in the 
scandal which, as we have said, 
comes very near to being fame. 
Knowing that Mazzini was the 
centre of a conspiracy against 
the Italian Government, Sir 
James Graham authorised the 
opening of his letters. He was 
instantly assailed with the 
utmost bitterness. It was 
proposed to prosecute him for 
usurping a power which, it 
was said, did not belong to 
him. The Press espoused the 
cause of Mazzini and his 
friends, and Graham was at 
last persuaded to submit the 
question to secret committees 
of the Lords and Commons. 
The committees approved the 
practice of opening letters 
when the public peace de- 
manded it, declared that they 
would see the authority abol- 
ished with the utmost reluct- 
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ance, and placed it on record 
that the power had been very 
sparingly exercised, and never 
from personal or party motives. 
Graham, of course, had done 
no more than his duty; but he 
did not escape obloquy. The 
opinion of the whole Radical 
party, which has a natural 
sympathy with conspirators, 
was inflamed against him; 
and until the end he was 
forced to bear a heavy and 
undeserved burden of reproach. 
Ten years later he again flashed 
vividly before the world. At 
a dinner given to Sir Charles 
Napier in 1854 he made a 
speech, as candid as it was in- 
discreet, for which he was 
called gravely to account. 
** My gallant friend Sir Charles 
Napier ”—thus spoke Graham 
—“says that when he goes 
into the Baltic he will declare 
war. I, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, give my free con- 
sent todoso. I hope that the 
war may be short and that it 
may be sharp.” This incred- 
ibly foolish explosion was made 
some weeks before the declar- 
ation of war, and most men 
agreed with Greville in finding 
it “marvellous that a man of 
mature age, who had been 
nearly forty years in public 
life, should be so rash and ill- 
judged in his speeches.” 

These are the two bright 
spots upon an _ industrious 
and uniform career. From 
one point of view Sir James 
Graham was a model Min- 
ister. None knew better than 
he how to transact business, 
and to conduct his business 
with promptitude and de- 
spatch. He filled many offices 
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with credit, and though we may 
well question the wisdom of his 
actions, his loyalty and un- 
selfishness are above reproach. 
A statesman who four times 
refused to govern India can- 
not be charged with mistak- 
ing private ambition for the 
service of his country. And 
Sir James Graham clearly em- 
barked upon politics not for 
his own profit, but from a sense 
of duty. We have said that 
his career was uniform. Uni- 
form it was in devotion, not in 
party. In the course of thirty 
years Sir James made ac- 
quaintance, so to say, with 
every corner of the House. 
He had combined in his single 
brain all the opinions. He 
helped Lord Grey to pass the 
Reform Bill of 1832. Lord 
John Russell’s lack of respect 
for the Protestant Church drove 
him into the arms of Peel, 
whose lieutenant he was in the 
campaign against the Corn 
Laws. When the cry of Pro- 
tection was no longer heard, 
he might have led the Con- 
servatives to victory; and 
finally he became a Liberal of 
the official kind, though he 
distrusted Palmerston, and did 
not always look upon affairs 
with the eyes of Lord John 
Russell. As Mr Parker puts 
it, “he had been Conservative 
Liberal, Liberal Conservative, 
Conservative and _ Liberal.” 
We need not criticise the illogi- 
cality of the succession. After 
all, consistency is the least 
attractive of the virtues. But 
Sir James Graham’s progress 
from one opinion to another 
explains his unpopularity. 
Politicians dislike a renegade 
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far more bitterly than a sed- 
ulous foe, and at each change 
of party Graham created for 
himself a fresh band of ene- 
mies. He had sat on both 
sides of the House, above and 
below both gangways, and he 
vacated no seat without leav- 
ing behind some rancour and 
ill-feeling. 

It is a popular superstition 
that the system of Parliament- 
ary groups is now for the first 
time replacing the more stable 
system of party government. 
It is a superstition, and no 
more. Precisely the same 
phenomenon may be observed 
wherever a revolution has 
taken place, or an ancient 
party has been shattered. 
The Reform Bill of 1832, 
changing the government of 
the country, was followed by 
a period of confusion, during 
which the old lines of division 
were blurred and new com- 
binations were hastily formed. 
By a painful effort Peel then 
reconstructed the Tory party, 
led it to victory, and in 1846 
destroyed it suddenly and with- 
out warning. Again a series 
of hostile groups took the place 
of a solid party. Peelites op- 
posed Protectionists with a 
fiercer rage than either group 
could simulate for the oppon- 
ents of both. And it needed 
the genius of Disraeli to re- 
construct the shattered party 
out of its divergent elements. 
To-day there are groups on 
either side the House, and it 
is of the best possible augury 
that, while the divisions on the 
Liberal benches grow wider as 
the session progresses, the 
Tories are knit together more 
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closely day by day in the 
bonds of unity. 

Thus it is the action and 
interaction of Parliamentary 
groups that explains the many- 
sidedness of Sir James Graham. 
There was always something 
in every coterie of which he 
could approve, and which was 
a sufficient excuse for a change. 
So he could turn through all 
the gradations of from Liberal 
to Tory and from Tory to 
Liberal without disloyalty or 
dishonour. From his own 
point of view he was, as has 
been said, a useful and high- 
minded statesman. From our 
point of view he was through- 
out the greater part of his 
career a malignant influence. 
That England to-day is given 
over to a noisy demagogy, 
that our rulers have forgotten 
the duty which they owe to 
their country and their country- 
men, that the land is deserted 
and the city packed with out- 
of-works, is largely the fault of 
Sir James Graham and of those 
to whom he lent his support. 
For in whatever camp Sir 
James fought, for the moment 
he was the constant champion 
of what is called “ progress” 
and “reform.” He advocated 
change with the carelessness of 
one playing at Blind Hookey. 
True, he reserved the Constitu- 
tion and the Church from at- 
tack, therein differing from 
his successors, but, with these 
reservations, nothing daunted 
him. And, like all reformers, 
he saw the proximate effect of 
his action so clearly that he 
overlooked the ultimate. Per- 
haps had he understood the 
logical conclusion of 1832, he 
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might have paused before he 
gave his help to the schemes of 
Lord Grey. Had he foreseen 
the death of agriculture and 
the depopulation of the country- 
side, he might not have urged 
Sir Robert Peel so eagerly to 
abolish the Corn Laws. But 
the reformer is the same all 
the world over. He is like 
the Chinaman who burned his 
house down that he might 
taste the delights of roast 
pork. To do a little good, he 
will cheerfully countenance a 
great wrong. After reading 
Mr Parker’s somewhat austere 
volumes, we can praise little 
else in Sir James Graham than 
his good intentions. And in 
politics, of what worth are 
good intentions? If politicians 
approached the government of 
their country—the most diffi- 
cult of the arts—with a tithe 
of the preparation which they 
devote to law or agriculture, to 
sport or cookery, how much 
better would it be for us all! 
The contemplation of Sir 
James Graham’s honourable 
and dangerous career reminds 
us of Burke’s prudent warn- 
ing, which should be written in 
letters of gold above the door 
of the House of Commons: 
“Men little think how im- 
morally they act in rashly 
meddling with what they do 
not understand. Their de- 
lusive good intention is no 
sort of excuse for their pre- 
sumption. Those who truly 
mean well must be fearful of 
acting ill.” 


Sir James Graham falls short 
of fame, because his simple per- 
formances did not encourage 
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the making of a legend. Paul 
Verlaine, whose biography has 
just been written by his 
faithful friend, M. Edmond 
Lepelletier,! has suffered in the 
public esteem from the opposite 
cause. The legend which 
clings about him has obscured 
both his life and his verse, and 
it is to the demolition of this 
legend that Verlaine’s bio- 
grapher has addressed him- 
self. The fault of misunder- 
standing was largely Verlaine’s 
own. For the mystification of 
foolish persons, who thrust 
their acquaintanceship upon 
him, Verlaine was wont, dur- 
ing the last years of his life, to 
pose as a brigand. In the 
small hours he would boast 
of vices which he had never 
practised; and as it was 
known that he had spent two 
years in prison for a crime 
which, as he said, did not 
reflect upon his honour, his 
idle friends thought, when they 
listened to his discourse, that 
they could hear the clank 
of chains. Of course, they 
understood the simplicity of 
the poet as little as they under- 
stood his love of blague. Once 
upon a time Verlaine’s portrait 
was published in a series of 
‘Celebrities at Home.’ The 
poet elected to be photo- 
graphed at the Café Frangois 
Premier, with a glass of 
absinthe set up on the marble 
table before him. The humour 
of the choice should have been 
obvious. It delighted Verlaine 
to contrast his humbler sur- 
roundings with the elegant 
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salon of Bourget or the well- 
filled library of Anatole France, 
The world translated the whim 
into a mere love of drink and 
squalor, and too harshly con- 
demned or too curiously praised 
what was nothing worse than 
an amiable jest. 

And then, being unable to 
explain the beauty of his 
poetry by the accidents of 
his life, the gossips were con- 
tent to reiterate the theory 
of the Homo Duplex. © They 
declared that Verlaine the 
man was quite other than 
Verlaine the poet. The one 
was, as it were, the malign 
shadow of the other, who 
would have sold it for far 
less a price than the devil 
paid to Peter Schlemihl. To 
Paul Verlaine, who was at 
once the shaper of his life 
and the author of his poems, 
this theory was naturally dis- 
tasteful. He alone knew the 
experience which was in- 
terpreted in his poetry. He 
alone was conscious of the 
bitter suffering which had 
cradled him into song. Was 
he not right, then, to be en- 
raged against the pedants, 
who ingeniously dichotomised 
him, separating the horrible 
vaurien from the bon ecrivain? 
After all, it was Verlaine’s 
hand which held the pen, 
and which celebrated, in ac- 
cord with the poet’s genius, 
the unity of his life and 
work. None but a snob 
could reproach Verlaine be- 
cause his clothes were tattered 
and his aspect was plain, 
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and the resentment which he 
felt at being torn violently 
from his work is dignified 
and intelligible. The critic 
has no right to condemn Ver- 
laine’s poetry on the ground 
that he did not live like a 
bon bourgeois. He has just as 
little right to pretend that 
the man was a changeling, 
whose body the poet inhab- 
ited at moments only, and 
by a sad chance. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Ver- 
laine should have hated “all 
that savours of literature”; 
that he should have described 
with acrimony the reporter 
who called upon him at the 
hospital, in the midst of 
bitter remedies, oruel opera- 
tions, and miseries of every 
kind, and then condescended 
to praise the poet and de- 
nounce the man. And while 
they praised the poet, they 
cheerfully let the man starve. 
They declined to notice his 
books in the journals. They 
refused virtuously to buy his 
books. Why should they pay 
a fair price for poetry? Why 
should they not justify Ver- 
laine’s contempt of glory, 
“with its right to hunger, 
black poverty, and vermin”? 

M. Lepelletier’s biography 
will dispel all misunderstand- 
ing, and place Paul Verlaine 
honestly and clearly before 
the world. The task was for 
M. Lepelletier a sacred trust, 
Many years ago Verlaine, 
calumniated, despised, for- 
gotten in prison, wrote upon 
the margin of a letter: “ Let 
Lepelletier defend my repu- 
tation. I count on him to 
make me better known, when 
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I am no longer there.” Wisely 
and piously has Lepelletier 
defended his friend by telling 
the truth. His book is the 
life of a poet of genius, writ- 
ten by a plain man. Its effect 
is thus enormously enhanced. 
Its sincerity shines upon every 
page. The biographer does 
not shelter his subject behind 
the commonplaces of appreci- 
ation. He conceals nothing— 
not even the worst—from the 
knowledge of the reader. And 
his method has this advantage: 
when we know the worst, it 
does not seem so bad after all. 
As sketched by M. Lepelle- 
tier, Paul Verlaine is at least 
@ man, not a monster, and he 
is revealed to us in human 
guise for the first time. 

It is a simple, consistent 
story which M. Lepelletier has 
to tell. Paul Verlaine was but 
@ sensitive soul in revolt against 
his environment. The son of 
an Officer in the French army, 
he received the education which 
became his station ; he obtained 
the customary clerkship in a 
public office, and he cultivated 
the Muses on a small, if suffi- 
cient, salary. The marriage 
which might have given him 
lasting happiness brought him 
little else than rancour and 
misery. The heroine of that 
most touching series of songs, 
“La Bonne Chanson,” could not 
understand the poet’s simplic- 
ity. She was frightened at 
his excesses, and made no at- 
tempt to soften his manners. 
He blamed her far more bitterly 
than she deserved. He had no 
right to expect that his genius 
should shine to her eyes through 
a@ mist of alcohol. None the 
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less it is true that Verlaine 
was the most easily managed 
of men, and no doubt he would 
have responded eagerly to a 
proffered sympathy. Thesym- 
pathy was not proffered, and 
Verlaine, having borne himself 
gallantly in the siege of Paris, 
and being implicated in the 
Commune, began a life of 
idleness and vagabondage. 
With Arthur Rimbaud for his 
companion, he beat the pave- 
ment of London. He in- 
habited Soho, then, as now, 
the haunt of the lost and 
lawless. He learned English 
well enough to read Shake- 
speare in the original text, and 
to compare him intelligently 
with Racine. A sudden affray 
in Brussels brought him within 
the reach of the law, and he 
expiated his violence by spend- 
ing two years in the prison at 
Mons. On his enlargement he 
returned to England, taught 
school at Stickney, in Lin- 
colnshire, was a professor in a 
priestly college at Rethel, in- 
dulged his love of the soil by 
cultivating a farm of his own, 
and then drifted back to Paris, 
where he divided his time be- 
tween hospitals and inns. It 
was not a career to suit every 
one, but it was the only career 
possible to Verlaine, who solved 
the secret, in our modern world, 
of living like a beggar of the 
Middle Age. 

Yet wherever he wandered, 
whatever fate overtook him, 
to one thing he was always 
constant—his Muse. He was 
from beginning to end a poet 
who took a lofty view of 
his calling. He degraded it 
neither by pose nor by care- 
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lessness. He was artist first 
and vagabond after. What is 


most striking in his work is 
the sanity of his style and 
vocabulary. The decadents 
and symbolists lived upon his 
reputation. Yet he was never 
decadent in any sense, and his 
symbolism was the symbolism 
which is the characteristic of 
all great poetry. When in 
the heyday of the movement 
a pedant compiled a dictionary 
to their works, Verlaine sup- 
plied him with scarce a speci- 
men. The truth is, he wrote 
always within the great 
tradition. His was the lang- 
uage of the masters. He served 
his apprenticeship with the 
Parnassiens ; he acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Leconte de 
Lisle and Baudelaire; and in 
his ‘Poémes Saturniens’ he 
gave a practical proof of his 
submission. With the years 
his freedom and his mastery 
increased. He sang songs un- 
sung before. He threw off the 
domination of the ceuplet ; he 
handled the rythme boiteux with 
a courageous skill. He brought 
a lyric note into French poetry 
which a sense of orderliness 
had hitherto denied to it. If 
you would match his ‘Ro- 
mances sans Paroles,’ you must 
look to Heine or to England. 
Sometimes, indeed, he crosses 
the boundary between poetry 
and music. Sometimes his 
verse becomes but an arrange- 
ment of beautiful sounds,— 
sweet, inarticulate, vague, 
carrying you off to a world 
where all things lose their 
dogmatic shapes and hard 
outlines. In other words, he 
is a poet whose ear and eye 
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were delicately attuned to 
harmonies of sound and vision, 
who was the master, not the 
slave, of his experience, and 
who was more intent upon 
interpreting a transient mood 
than upon presenting the world 
with a reasoned philosophy of 
life. 

And so it is that, if his life 
were not double, his Muse was. 
Catholic and sinner, feroce et 
doux, he attempted to fit each 
of his works with a parallel. 
He thought it no shame, as 
in truth it was not, that the 
author of ‘Sagasse,’ as noble 
a piece of devotion as modern 
poetry can show, should be the 
author also of ‘ Parallélement,’ 
a hymn tolicence. Neither was 
&@ pose, yet both were poses. 
Or, to put it in another light, 
one was as genuine as the 
other. M. Lepelletier thinks 
that Verlaine’s conversion to 
Catholicism was not sincere. 
Morally, perhaps, it was not; 
artistically it was. The poet’s 
motive changed with his mood. 
His skill in handling his 
material was ever the same. 
You must not hold him to this 
confession or that, as though he 
wrote upon oath. The poet can- 
not be expected to feel all the 
emotions which he portrays 
other than artistically. In the 
Middle Ages, when Catholicism 
was a necessary part of life, the 
mystic might be a sensualist in 
his art without reproach. And 
@ modern poet may essay to 
realise the medieval point of 
view without being either a 
priest or a sinner. Verlaine, 
in one of his many fragments 
of autobiography, described his 
own diversity. ‘I believe and 
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am a good Christian one mo- 
ment,” he said ; “I believe and 
am a bad Christian the next.” 
Which is as near to an explana- 
tion of an apparent contradic- 
tion as we are likely to come. 
So much it is necessary to 
say, because Verlaine and his 
friends have exaggerated the 
vices and the virtues of the 
poet. For ourselves, we are 
content to listen to his music, 
and to take no thought of his 
frailty. And it is a great 
merit of M. Lepelletier’s book 
that he has laid a proper 
stress upon Verlaine’s sim- 
plicity. Being a great artist, 
he was always simple as a 
child. He attributed what 
some have called the squalor 
of his life to his poverty. He 
did not like the companions 
of his solitude. Had he been 
rich, said he, he would never 
have strayed from his hearth ; 
he would have been content to 
turn over his books and to 
gossip with his friends. But 
he had no hearth; he had no 
books; he had no friends, in 
the truest sense. He who has 
given, and will give, so much 
pleasure to others, was denied 
the essentials of an ordered 
happiness. Not that he repined 
often or for long. He was 
hopeful as a child, with the 
hopefulness which is born only 
of simplicity. A few months 
before his death he was in the 
highest spirits. ‘“ England and 
America had discovered him,” 
he said, “and at last he would 
touch money.” He _ never 
touched it. Even if he had, 
the sharks who came about 
him would have made it of no 
effect. The joy lay in the 
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thought of the money that 
would never be his. It is 
pathetic, but the pathos is 
mitigated by the easy joyous- 
ness of the poet. His mind 
was a kingdom to him. His 
last days were spent in cover- 
ing the squalid furniture of his 
squalid room with gold-paint. 
He was happy because he died, 
not in a hospital, but dans ses 
draps. Yet he saw visions and 
dreamed dreams that come to 
few, and he lived and died 
superior to the pity of an 
unfriendly world. 

When he died, it was thought 
that he accepted the common 
view of his life and work with 
a shrug of indifference. M. 
Lepelletier’s book confirms the 
view expressed in his own 
‘Invectives,’ that he bitterly 
resented the insulting asper- 
sions which were cast upon 
him. If he did not answer 
the baseless charges of his 
enemies, it was not because 
he accepted their justice, but 
because his temperament had 
not fitted him for the fray. 
As little did he accept the 
cosmopolitan heresies of the 


foolish youths who in his latter 
days called him cher mattre, 
He was a Frenchman as well 
as a French poet, and he had 
no love of those who despised 
the virtues of patriotism. 
Among the last verses that 
he wrote was a denunciation 
of the miscreants who culti- 
vated anarchy and incidentally 
cultivated the acquaintance of 
the poet. We quote the lines 
here, not as a specimen of 
Verlaine’s style, of which they 
are obviously unworthy, but 
as a piece of patriotism and 
good sense :— 


‘6 Je déteste l’artisterie, 
Qui se moque de la Patrie 
Et du grand vieux nom de Francais ; 
Et j’aboemine |’ Anarchie, 
Voulant, front vide et main rougie, 
Tous peuples fréres—et lorgie ! 
Sans autre forme de procés.” 


In this condemnation he in- 
cluded the most of those who 
called themselves his friends; 
and he vindicated the right 
of Paul Verlaine, a native of 
Metz, who of his own free will 
became a citizen of France, 
to the honourable titles of 
poet and patriot. 
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THE FALL OF THE ANCESTOR. 


OH, grandsire of ours, how 
loud and noisy was your de- 
scent! The nerves of your 
descendants quiver yet. Two 
large nails and a somewhat 
slender cord had supported 
you all those years, and could 
you not have given us warning 
that the latter had worn away 


‘*’Neath the burden of an honour, 
Unto which s# was not born,” 


and was now ready to retire 
into private life, or — less 
ceremoniously put—into the 
dust-bin? Your gilt frame 
has always been polished with 
tender care, and have we 
not always lifted eyes of 
admiration and reverence to 
you, and in every way treated 
you with becoming respect? 
Yet you played us this trick! 

In the hall you hung in a 
place of honour, and to the 
inquiring observer we said: 
“An ancestor of ours, dead 
these hundred years.” Yes, 
high up there, you were to us 
@ memory of one from whom 
life had long been gone. Still, 
when I catch the twinkle in 
your merry blue eyes, and 
think of the headlong rush 
with which you left your place, 
I say interrogatively, “Dead 
these hundred years?” Oh, 
wicked old gentleman, did 
you think you were neglected 
and forgotten? Did you 
chuckle inwardly and say, 
“Shan’t I startle them now!” 
when you knew the cord had 
reached the last limit of en- 
durance? You did,—I know 


you did. When liberty came 
at last, and you threw your- 
self down in wild abandon, 
your merriment mingled with 
the protesting roar of the 
polished floor which received 
you. Face down you lay, 
shaking with laughter, while 
doors opened, and excited de- 
scendants appeared in haste, 
who exclaimed, as they beheld 
utter confusion, “It’s the 
ancestor.” You were like 
Llewellyn’s child, in the poem 
we all learned at school,— 


‘*Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor 
dread,” 


but all around lay remains of 
the innocent victim of this 
escapade, The little carved 
table was minus two of its 
legs, and lay so wrecked and 
mutilated that we all agreed 
with Susan, the cook, who 
remarked, as she gathered up 
the different portions in her 
apron, “It will come in handy 
for firewood.” Scattered far 
were the portraits of relations 
that once adorned the table 
whose sentence had just been 
passed. From among the 
cinders on the hearth I rescued 
Uncle Ebenezer Marjoribanks, 
a pompous, elderly gentleman, 
to whom such an undignified 
position must have been new 
and disturbing. The terrible 
shock had moved him strangely 
in his silver frame, and he now 
rested at a jaunty angle, while 
a large black smut, which the 
cinders had impressed on his 
aristocratic nose, gave our 
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respectable uncle a very rakish 
appearance. Propping him up 
on a chair, I made a hasty 
search for his partner in life, 
as well as in this calamity. 
Amid the ruins of a large 
flower - pot appeared Aunt 
Amelia’s thin, severe face, 
looking dissatisfaction as 
usual, though not without 
reason, I thought, as I extri- 
cated her from the débris. A 
large crack on the glass of the 
picture crossed her face, and 
rendered its expression peculi- 
arly sinister. I placed her 
beside her afflicted husband, 
and turned to learn the reason 
of exclamations of delight 
which broke from the other 
members of the family. The 
cause of their joy was the 
broken flower-pot. This pot, 
very large and ugly, had been 
presented, a few days previ- 
ously, by our father’s cousin, 
Bridget, an eccentric lady, 
whose taste in dress and in 
china was thought—by herself 
—very fine, by her long-suffer- 
ing relations — grotesque and 
appalling! She had insisted 
on its standing in the hall, 
saying that its colours har- 
monised so well with every- 
thing there. We, in horror at 
its purple and yellow tints, 
mildly suggested other resting- 
places of a less conspicuous 
nature, where it might shriek 
discord unobserved, but in 
vain! As the donor was pay- 
ing us a visit of some weeks’ 
duration, we had to place the 
pot as she wished. There, it 
drew groans from all who be- 
held it. This, then, was the 
article which lay in atoms be- 
fore us, and a wholly wicked 
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joy filled us as we gazed on the 
wreck of what had been. 
Amidst the general rejoic- 
ing my eyes met those of the 
ancestor, full of merriment, 
Some one had raised him from 
his lowly position and propped 
him against the wall, and there 
he was, enjoying the fun as 
much as anybody. Sternly I 
moved in front of him the 
chair on which stood—how 
strangely altered! — Uncle 
Ebenezer and Aunt Amelia. 
The others left the flower-pot 
ruins and came to watch the 
ancestor, thus confronted with 
the fruits of his misdeeds. 
Would he look terror or shame 
when he realised how reck- 
lessly, how lightly he had 
treated those exalted salt-of- 
the-earth beings? No, neither 
of these emotions passed over 
his handsome, open counten- 
ance. Was it fancy, or was it 
the rays of the afternoon sun 
gleaming through the hall win- 
dows and catching the blue of 
his eyes? That I cannot tell, 
but as the ancestor beheld the 
smutted nose of Uncle Eben- 
ezer and the cracked face of 
Aunt Amelia, a gleam of such 
wicked, human joy shot into 
the merry eyes, that we all 
started and smiled. Stories 
had come down to us of this 
ancestor—of his joyous, happy 
disposition, that made him 
loved by all, and of his upright 
and true life which had kept 
his memory green through all 
the years. For people like 
Uncle Ebenezer and Aunt 
Amelia he would have little 
liking, and, I fancy, that often 
looking down on them, self- 
satisfied and important in their 








silver frames, he must have 
despised them heartily. In 
any case, how he smiled there 
in the sunshine as he gazed at 
the faces opposite, the one so 
worldly and pompous, the other 
so peevish and discontented, 
both presenting such a con- 
trast to his own—the index of 
a healthy, joyous spirit, and 
noble, generous mind! And 
we, seeing it all and under- 
standing, came to love the 
ancestor. 

That night we provided our- 
selves with new cord, new nails, 
and... the blue eyes smiled 
on us from their accustomed 
place. We made sure that no 
strange hands would put him 
there, and tenderly, almost re- 
luctantly, lifted him back to 
his place of honour. But no 
longer is he only one of our 
name who lived long ago and 
is no more. Now he lives, is 
ours, and is known and loved. 
Was he not a boy with us 
when we laughed in wicked 
glee over Cousin Bridget’s 
flower-pot, and, turning, found 
the same mischievous joy shin- 
ing in his face! Was he not 
one of us when we watched 
him gaze upon the portraits 
and saw that his thoughts of 
the worthy pair they repre- 
sented were as our thoughts ! 

How much we owe to him! 
Cousin Bridget’s flower-pot can 
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never again flaunt its ugly 
purple and yellow before our 
eyes. Nor will it have a suc- 
cessor. Its giver assured us 
mournfully that she would 
never try to find another like 
it, for she knew that could not 
be obtained. The accident was 
a great grief to her, though, as 
she herself remarked, “no ore 
could be blamed, for it was the 
ancestor who did it, and it was 
useless saying anything to a 
man who had been dead for a 
hundred years.” She does not 
know him as we do, you see, 
and cannot easily forget the 
vanished glories of her flower- 
pot. Also, the portraits of 
Uncle Ebenezer and Aunt 
Amelia were considered too 
seriously damaged for public 
view, and were consigned to 
the lumber-room. 

Oh, ancestor of ours! for- 
given is the shock to our 
nerves. We have but thanks 
for you, not only concerning 
flower-pots and portraits, but 
also for the record of a clean 
life left behind. One with you 
in name, may we be one with 
you in love for all that is good 
and true, and be such that 
those blue eyes will always 
smile back to us in good-fellow- 
ship. 

Dead these hundred years? 
Nay, verily ! 

M. W. M. 
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DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC. 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 


Se 


With the fruit of Aladdin's garden clustering thick in her hold, 
With rubies awash in her scuppers and her bilge ablaze with gold, 
A world in arms behind her to sever her heart from home, 

The Golden Hynde drove onward over the glittering foam. 


II. 


If we go as we came, by the Southward, we meet wi’ the fleets of Spain! 
’Tis a thousand to one against us: well turn to the West again! 

We have captured a China pilot, his charts and his golden keys: 

Well sail to the golden Gateway, over the golden seas. 


BOOK V. 
(On the Pacific Coast.) 


OVER the immeasurable molten gold 

Wrapped in a golden haze, onward they drew; 

And now they saw the tiny purple quay 

Grow larger and darker and brighten into brown 
Across the swelling sparkle of the waves. 

Brown on the quay, a train of tethered mules 
Munched at the nose-bags, while a Spaniard drowsed 
On guard beside what seemed at first a heap | 
Of fish, then slowly turned to silver bars ‘ 
Up-piled and glistering in the enchanted sun. 
Nor did that sentry wake as, like a dream, 

The Golden Hynde divided the soft sleep 

Of warm green lapping water, sidled up, 

Sank sail, and moored beside the quay. But Drake, 
Lightly leaping ashore and stealing nigh, } 
Picked up the Spaniard’s long gay-ribboned gun 
Close to his ear. At once, without a sound, 
The watchman opened his dark eyes and stared 
As at strange men who suddenly had come, : 
Borne by some magic carpet, from the stars; 
Then, with a courtly bow, his right hand thrust 
Within the lace embroideries of his breast, 4 
Politely Drake, with pained apologies 
For this disturbance of a cavalier 
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Napping on guard, straightway resolved to make 
Complete amends, by now relieving him 

Of these—which doubtless troubled his repose— 
These anxious bars of silver. With that word 
Two seamen leaped ashore and, gathering up 
The bars in a stout old patch of tawny sail, 
Slung them aboard. No sooner this was done 
Than out o’ the valley, like a foolish jest 

Out of the mouth of some great John-a-dreams, 
In soft procession of buffoonery 

A woolly train of llamas proudly came 
Stepping by two and two along the quay, 
‘Laden with pack on pack of silver bars 

And driven by a Spaniard. His amaze 

The seamen greeted with profuser thanks 

For his most punctual thought and opportune 
Courtesy. None the less they must declare 

It shocked them much to see a cavalier 
Turned carrier; and, at once, they must insist 
On easing him of that too sordid care. 


Then out from Tarapaca once again 
They sailed, their hold a glimmering mine of wealth, 
Towards Arica and Lima, where they deemed ~ 
The prize of prizes waited unaware. 

For every year a gorgeous galleon sailed 

With all the harvest of Potosi’s mines 

And precious stones from dead kings’ diadems, 
Aztecs’ and Incas’ gem-encrusted crowns, 

Pearls from the glimmering Temples of the Moon, 
And milky opals with their broken rainbows, 

White diamonds from the Temples of the Sun, 
Orange and deep soft violet spinels, 

Carbuncles flaming scarlet, amethysts, 

Rubies, and sapphires; these to Spain she brought 
To glut her priestly coffers. Now not far 

Ahead they deemed she lay upon that coast, 
Crammed with the lustrous Indies, wrung with threat 
And torture from the naked Indian slaves. 

To him that spied her top-sails first a prize 

Drake offered of the wondrous chain he wore; 

And every seaman, every ship-boy, watched 

Not only for the prize, but for their friends, 

If haply these had weathered through the storm. 

Nor did they know their friends had homeward turned, 
Bearing to England and to England’s Queen, 

And his heart’s queen, the tale that Drake was dead. 


Northward they cruised along a warm wild coast 
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That like a most luxurious goddess drowsed 
Prone to the sky, her arms behind her head, 
One knee up-thrust to make a mountain-peak, 
Her rosy breasts up-heaving their soft snow 

In distant Andes, and her naked side 

With one rich curve for half a hundred leagues 
Bathed by the creaming foam; her heavy hair 
Fraught with the perfume of a thousand forests 
Tossed round about her beauty; and her mouth 
A scarlet mystery of distant flower 

Up-turned to take the kisses of the sun. 

But like a troop of boys let loose from school 
The adventurers went by, startling the stillness 
Of that voluptuous dream-encumbered shore 
With echoing shouts of laughter and alien song. 


But as they came to Arica, from afar 

They heard the clash of bells upon the breeze, 
And knew that Rumour with her thousand wings 
Had rushed before them. Horsemen in the night 
Had galloped through the white coast-villages 

And spread the dreadful cry “ El Draque” abroad ; 
And when the gay adventurers drew nigh 

They found the quays deserted, and the ships 

All flown, except one little fishing-boat 

Wherein an old man like a tortoise moved 

A wrinkled head above the rusty net 

His crawling hands repaired. He seemed to dwell 
Outside the world of war and peace, outside 
Everything save his daily task, and cared 

No whit who else might win or lose; for all 

The pilot asked of him without demur 

He answered, scarcely looking from his work. 

A galleon laden with eight hundred bars 

Of silver, not three hours ago had flown 

Northward, he muttered. Ere the words were out, 
The will of Drake thrilled through the Golden Hynde 
Like one sharp trumpet-call, and ere they knew 
What power impelled them, crowding on all sail 
They Northward surged, and roaring down the wind 
At Chiuli, port of Arequipa, saw 

The chase at anchor. Wondering they came 
With all the gunners waiting at their guns 
Bare-armed and silent—nearer, nearer yet,— 
Close to the enemy. But no sight or sound 

Of living creature stirred upon her decks. 

Only a great grey cat lay in the sun 

Upon a warm smooth cannon-butt. A chill 
Ran through the veins of even the boldest there 
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At that unnatural silence. Cautiously 

Drake neared her in his pinnace: cautiously, 
Cutlass in hand, up that mysterious hull 

He clomb, and wondered, as he climbed, to breathe 
The friendly smell o’ the pitch and. hear the waves 
With their incessant old familiar sound 

Crackling and slapping against her windward flank. 
A ship of dreams was that; for when they reached 
The silent deck, they saw no crouching forms, 
They heard no sound of life. Only the hot 

Creak of the cordage whispered in the sun. 

The cat stood up and yawned, and slunk away 
Slowly, with furtive glances. The great hold 

Was empty, and the rich cabin stripped and bare. 
Suddenly one of the seamen with a cry 

Pointed where, close inshore, a little boat 

Stole towards the town; and, with a louder cry, 
Drake bade his men aboard the Golden Hynde. 
Scarce had they pulled two hundred yards away 
When, with a roar that seemed to buffet the heavens 
And rip the heart of the sea out, one red flame 
Blackened with fragments, the great galleon burst 
Asunder! All the startled waves were strewn 

With wreckage; and Drake laughed—‘“ My lads, we have diced 
With death to-day, and won! My merry lads, 

It seems that Spain is bolting with the stakes! 
Now, if I have to stretch the skies for sails 

And summon the blasts of God up from the South 
To fill my canvas, I will overhaul 

Those dusky devils with the treasure-ship 

That holds our hard-earned booty. Pull hard all, 
Hard for the Golden Hynde.” 





And so they came 
At dead of night on Callao de Lima! 
They saw the harbour lights across the waves 
Glittering, and the shadowy hulks of ships 
Gathered together like a flock of sheep 
Within the port. With shouts and clink of chains 
A shadowy ship was entering from the North, 
And like the shadow of that shadow slipped 
The Golden Hynde beside her thro’ the gloom; 
And side by side they anchored in the port 
Amidst the shipping! Over the dark tide 
A small boat from the customs-house drew near. 
A sleepy, yawning, gold-laced officer 
Boarded the Golden Hynde, and with a cry, 
Stumbling against a cannon-butt, he saw 
The bare-armed British seamen in the gloom 
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All waiting by their guns. Wildly he plunged 

Over the side and urged his boat away, 

Crying, “El Draque! El Draque!” At that dread word 
The darkness filled with clamour, and the ships, 
Cutting their cables, drifted here and there 

In mad attempts to seek the open sea. 

Wild lights burnt hither and thither, and all the port, 
One furnace of confusion, heaved and seethed 

In terror; for each shadow of the night, 

Nay, the great night itself, was all E/ Draque. 

The Dragon’s wings were spread from quay to quay, 
The very lights that burnt from mast to mast 

And flared across the tide kindled his breath 

To fire; while here and there a British pinnace 
Slipped softly thro’ the roaring gloom and glare, 
Ransacking ship by ship; for each one thought 

A fleet had come upon them. Each gave up 

The struggle as each was boarded; while, elsewhere, 
Cannon to cannon, friends bombarded friends. 
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Yet not one ounce of treasure in Callao 

They found; for, fourteen days before they came, 
That greatest treasure-ship of Spain, with all 
The gorgeous harvest of that year, had sailed 
For Panama: her ballast—silver bars ; 

Her cargo—rubies, emeralds, and gold. 


Out through the clamour and the darkness, out, 
Out to the harbour mouth, the Golden Hynde, 
Steered by the iron soul of Drake, returned: 

And where the way was blocked, her cannon clove 
A crimson highway to the midnight sea. 

Then Northward, Northward, o’er the jewelled main, 
Under the white moon like a storm they drove 

In quest of the Cacafuego. Fourteen days 

Her start was; and at dawn the fair wind sank, 
And chafing lay the Golden Hynde, becalmed ; 
While, on the hills, the Viceroy of Peru 

Marched down from Lima with two thousand men, 
And sent out four huge ships of war to sink 

Or capture the fierce Dragon. Loud laughed Drake 
To see them creeping nigh, urged with great oars, 
Then suddenly pause; for none would be the first 
To close with him. And, ere they had steeled their hearts 
To battle, a fair breeze broke out anew, 

And Northward sped the little Golden Hynde 

In quest of the lordliest treasure-ship of Spain. 


Behind her lay a world in arms ; for now 
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Wrath and confusion clamoured for revenge 
From sea to sea. Spain claimed the pirate’s head 
From England, and awaited his return 

With all her tortures. And where’er he passed 
He sowed the dragon’s teeth, and everywhere 
Cadmean broods of arméd men arose 

And followed, followed on his fiery trail. 

Men toiled at Lima to fit out a fleet 

Strong enough to destroy him. All night long 
The flare went up from cities on the coast 
Where men like naked devils toiled to cast 
Cannon that might have overwhelmed the powers 
Of Michael when he drave that hideous rout 
Through chaos to the livid wastes of hell. 

Small hope indeed there seemed of safe return; 
But Northward sped the little Golden Hynde, 

The world-watched midget ship of eighteen guns, 
Undaunted; and upon the second dawn 

Sighted a galleon, not indeed the chase, 

Yet worth a pause; for out of her they took— 
Embossed with emeralds large as pigeon’s eggs— 
A golden crucifix, with eighty pounds 

In weight of gold. The rest they left behind; 
And onward, onward, to the North they flew— 
A score of miles, a score of miles, a score, 

An hundred miles, an hundred and an hundred, 
Eight hundred miles, ransacking as they went 
Ship after ship for news o’ the chase and gold; 
Learning from every capture that they drew 
Nearer and nearer. At Truxillo, dim 

And dreaming city, a-drowse with purple flowers, 
She had paused, ay, paused to take a freight of gold! 
At Paita—she had passed two days in front, 
Only two days, two days ahead; nay, one! 

At Quito, close inshore, a youthful page, 
Bright-eyed, ran up the rigging and cried, “A sail! 
A sail! The Cacafuego! And the chain 

Is mine!” And by the strange cut of her sails, 
Whereof they had been told in Callao, 

They knew her! 


Heavily laden with her gems, 

Lazily drifting with her golden fruitage, 

Over the magic seas they saw her hull 

Loom as they onward drew; but Drake, for fear 
The prey might take alarm and run ashore, 
Trailed wine-skins, filled with water, o’er the side 
To hold his ship back, till the darkness fell, 

And with the night the off-shore wind arose. 
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At last the sun sank down, the rosy light 
Faded from Andes’ peaked and bosomed snow: 
The night-wind rose: the wine-skins were up-hauled; 
And, like a hound unleashed, the Golden Hynde 
Leapt forward thro’ the gloom. 

A cable’s length 
Divided them. The Cacafuego heard 
A rough voice in the darkness bidding her 
Heave to! She held her course. Drake gave the word. 
A broadside shattered the night, and over her side 
Her main-yard clattered like a broken wing! 
On to her decks the British sea-dogs swarmed, 
Cutlass in hand: that fight was at an end. 


The ship was cleared, a prize crew placed on board, 
Then both ships turned their heads to the open sea. 
At dawn, being out of sight of land, they ’gan 
Examine the great prize. None ever knew 

Save Drake and Gloriana what wild wealth 

They had captured there. Thus much at least was known: 
An hundredweight of gold, and twenty tons 

Of silver bullion; thirteen chests of coins; 

Nuggets of gold unnumbered; countless pearls, 
Diamonds, and emeralds; but the worth of these 
Was past all reckoning. In the crimson dawn, 
Ringed with the lonely pomp of sea and sky, 

The naked-footed seamen bathed knee-deep 

In gold and gathered up Aladdin’s fruit— 
All-coloured gems—and tossed them in the sun. 
The hold like one great elfin orchard gleamed 

With dusky globes and tawny glories piled, 
Hesperian apples, heap on mellow heap, 

Rich with the hues of sunset, rich and ripe 

And ready for the enchanted cider-press ; 

An Emperor’s ransom in each burning orb; 

A kingdom’s purchase in each clustered bough; 

The freedom of all slaves in every chain. 
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WHEN in last February we 
had occasion to comment upon 
the manner in which the 
Government of India were 
dealing with the outburst of 
sedition in Bengal,! we said, 
“Sedition is a plant whose 
roots spread underground and 
will rise with a stronger growth 
in other provinces.” The out- 
break in the Panjab followed 
with startling rapidity on the 
failure to deal fairly with the 
Bengalis. In spite of what Mr 
Morley has said in his late 
speech on the Indian Budget, 
we hold to our opinion that 
the Government of India in 
the case of Eastern Bengal 
showed much weakness and 
failed to appreciate the situa- 
tion. They have since adopted 
the very measures which they 
condemned when taken by Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller. Mr Morley 
says the circumstances are now 
different. They are, he declares, 
distinctly better. This is cer- 
tainly not the view of the 
Anglo-Indian journals; nor is 
it upheld by the reports of the 
events in the province since 
the late Lieutenant-Governor 
withdrew. It is curious that, 
if the conditions have improved, 
the Government should find it 
necessary to reiterate the con- 
demnation of political agita- 
tion by students and school- 
boys and the threats of dis- 
affiliation of offending colleges 
which the Government of 
Bengal had issued, and which 
they forbade Sir Bampfylde 
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Fuller to enforce. It is strange, 
too, that they should have 
found it necessary to send 
Ghurka military police and 
other police forces into Eastern 
Bengal. 

However, we congratulate 
the Government of India on 
their change of policy. The 
fears which it must be con- 
fessed we felt, that the Secretary 
of State for India was not 
the man for the crisis, have 
proved so far unfounded. Mr 
Morley has shown himself to 
be a man able to learn from 
his own mistakes. When the 
wreckage of the present min- 
istry has been swept away, 
and little remains but an un- 
savoury reminiscence of what 
it tried to be, Mr Morley’s 
work may be found alive. 

His speech on the 6th of 
June was marked by a manly 
frankness and determination 
which carried conviction. It 
was the speech of a statesman 
who had thought out his 
subject. One note rose loud 
and clear above all, a note which 
Englishmen serving in India 
have desired to hear. When 
Lord Cromer, in his farewell 
despatch, spoke out to the 
Egyptians, men in the Indian 
Service wished that a similar 
pronouncement might be made 
to the Indian agitators. Mr 
Morley has spoken. Every one 
in India now knows what he 
has to do and what he has to 
expect—“ British rule will con- 
tinue, ought to continue, and 
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must continue.” The Govern- 
ment of India must be a per- 
sonal and autocratic Govern- 
ment. So when Mr Lajpat 
Rai and others took action 
incompatible with this funda- 
mental doctrine, Mr Morley 
sanctioned the issue of a 
warrant for the seizure and 
deportation of those gentle- 
men without trial and without 
appeal, The effect of this 
strong act has been felt at 
once throughout India. In 
the immediate future there will, 
it may be hoped, be no overt 
manifestation of disloyalty. 
If it could be followed up by 
the voluntary departure of 
Messrs Cotton, Smeaton, 
O’Donnell, and others to the 
New Hebrides, there might be 
peace for another fifty years. 
The state of affairs in the 
Panjab was evidently very 
grave,— how grave probably 
no one not in the confidence 
of the Government can know. 
The attempt of the agitators 
to work on some casual griev- 
ances of the peasantry and to 
tamper with the fidelity of the 
Sikh soldiers is quite enough 
to show the serious nature of 
the danger, and to justify the 
measures taken to meet it. 
While there is a lull in the 
storm the captain naturally 
takes the opportunity to look 
over his ship and see to any 
leaks. Why is there this 
political discontent? What 
have the peasantry to do with 
it, and by what arguments 
have they been excited? The 
motives of the agitators are 
not far to seek. They belong 
to the classes which have 
availed themselves of Western 
education, and have assimil- 
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ated, or think that they have 
assimilated, Western ideas of 
liberty and representative gov- 
ernment. They have told us 
in plain language what they 
want. They desire that the 
British should evacuate India, 
and allow them to establish 
a native government. Those 
who do not go this length would 
like the British administrators 
to depart bag and baggage, 
after installing the agitators 
and their friends in office, 
They would desire, however, 
to remain for the present under 
the British flag, like the Boer 
Government in the Transvaal, 
and to retain the services 
of the British army, without 
which they could not hope to 
exist. Mr Morley has answered 
these gentlemen once for all. 
They cannot have what they 
want. So much for them. We 
must conciliate them so far as 
may be, and in any case pre- 
vent them from doing harm. 

But what of the millions of 
the peoples of India? Mr 
Morley says: ‘I believe, for 
my part, that most of the 
people of India are on our 
side. I do not say for a mo- 
ment that they like us; but no 
matter: they know that their 
whole interest is bound up in 
the law and order we preserve.” 
That is a fair statement of the 
case; but perhaps it is too 
superficial a view to be alto- 
gether true. No doubt the 
majority, the great majority, 
of the inhabitants of India ask 
for nothing more than permis- 
sion to follow their own ways. 
If peace is preserved, if prop- 
erty and honour are safe from 
the ravages of the bandit or 
the oppressor, they are satisfied, 
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and they will not ask whether 
the power that gives them 
this protection is in the form 
of a Mohammedan or a Hindu 
or a Christian Government. 
The Secretary of State quoted 
a saying of General Gordon: 
“To govern men there is but 
one way, and it is eternal 
truth: get into their skins; 
try to realise their feelings.” 
Well, if Mr Morley succeeds in 
getting into a Hindu’s skin, 
the first thing he will find is 
that his main feeling towards 
a European is one of aversion 
and contempt. He regards 
them as people who constantly 
violate every custom and pre- 
judice of his religion and his 
country, and are utterly de- 
filed. Abbé Dubois, writing 
of Europeans in India eighty 
years ago, said, “It is certain 
that this conduct [namely, 
neglect of Hindu customs 
and prejudices} estranges 
them from all the better 
classes of Hindus, who conse- 
quently in this respect place 
them far below the pariahs.” 
The Mohammedans of India, 
who are more or less infected 
by Hindu caste feelings, have 
undoubtedly a similar aversion, 
though in a less intense form. 
How far Indians who have 
been educated and have tra- 
velled in Europe have freed 
themselves from this prejudice 
is uncertain, and cannot be 
discovered. What we are most 
concerned with is the fact that 
this is the light in which 
the mass of the people regard 
the European in the abstract. 
When they come into contact 
with an Englishman,—and let 
it be remembered that thou- 
sands of them never see a white 
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face,—this instinctive dislike is 
their first impression. It will 
depend on his character and 
conduct whether it is overcome 
or confirmed and increased. 
No one knows better than the 
educated Indian how to work 
on the feelings of his ignorant 
countrymen. The man who 
has freed himself from the 
trammels of caste and custom 
will not scruple to play on the 
superstitions of the people; 
and while he is himself drink- 
ing wine and eating beef at 
a European hotel, he may be 
urging his Hindu brethren 
to rise in defence of the 
Cow. Under the cover of 
“Swadeshi” the ple are 
being told that through the 
sugar and woollen goods im- 
ported into India their caste 
is being attacked and endan- 
gered. In the schools and 
colleges the students are in- 
structed that the British Gov- 
ernment is a rule of robbers 
and oppressors. The people, 

oung and old, are being 
taught to hate us at sight. 
Hitherto the Englishman has 
had to overcome the prejudice 
arising from difference in habits 
and customs and beliefs. He 
will soon have to meet a hatred 
that has been built up he 
knows not on what lies and 
misstatements. 

Mr Morley may well say that 
it is a tremendous chasm that 
we have to bridge, and may 
well doubt whether political 
machinery will ever bridge it. 
For our own part, we are con- 
vinced that no machinery of the 
kind will ever fill up the breach. 

Therefore it is not proposed 
here to say much in reference to 
the contemplated measures for 
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improving the administrative 
machinery. In the first place, 
the information put before the 
House is not sufficient to afford 
ground for criticism. There is 
nothing very startling in the 
outline given by Mr Morley. A 
few more members in the legis- 
lative councils, always preserv- 
ing an official majority ; a few 
more hours or days for the 
fruitless discussion of the Bud- 
get in the Governor-General’s 
Council; one or two Indian 
gentlemen in the emasculated 
Council of India in Whitehall. 
If the sketch given above of the 
racial feeling that is arising— 
that has arisen—is true, these 
are measures which will not go 
far. Yet they go quite as far in 
the direction of the “bold step 
forward” promised (rashly, we 
think) by the Secretary of State 
last year, as is prudent. 

Much more importance at- 
taches, in our opinion, to meas- 
ures which may tend to im- 
prove the personal relations 
between the English adminis- 
trators and the people. What 
the Eastern desires is personal 
government. He wishes fora 
man to whom he can make his 
complaints on whatever subject, 
and from whom he can obtain 
redress. A century—even half 
a century—ago the magistrate 
of the district had nearly every 
department of the government 
in his hand. Until lately, in 
districts which were called non- 
regulation, this was the rule. 
The increase of business and 
the desire to subdivide work in 
the interests of efficiency have 
led to the withdrawal of one 
department after another from 
the district officer’s cognisance. 
There is a central officer at 
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headquarters now for nearly 
every department. Instead of 
being able to act, the man on 
the spot is too often obliged to 
sit down and write a report, 
If he sees anything going 
wrong in the civil courts, in the 
jails, in the schools, or in the 
excise, it is a hundred to one 
against his being able to effect 
a remedy without a written 
discussion ; and perhaps then 
he may fail to persuade the 
“Head of the Department.” 
That is where centralisation 
has hit both the administrators 
and the people. It is not that the 
provincial governments have 
not sufficient powers, financial 
or otherwise. They have nearly 
all they need. It is that the 
supreme government in the 
first instance, and following 
their example the provincial 
governments, have sought to 
gather all the strings into 
their own hands. There is 
no doubt that Lord Curzon 
with his vigorous personality 
increased this evil. He in- 
sisted on having central offi- 
cers of every kind appointed 
—a Director-General of Edu- 
cation for all India; an Archi- 
tect to the Government of 
India; a Sanitary Inspector- 
General; and, it may be, 
others. Each of these gentle- 
men, who for the most part of 
the year sit in offices hundreds 
of miles away, wants to know 
what is going on; and each 
of them, when he knows, 
wants to interfere. It is 
easy to see how this multi- 
plies the office work, and de- 
creases the power of the 
officers on the spot. It is 
impossible to go back to the 
old and simpler form of rule. 
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But it is possible to mitigate 
the evil and stop its increase. 
One thing that has caused, 
and is causing, the estrange- 
ment between the Government 
and the people is the absence 
of free intercourse between the 
people and the district officers. 
India is ruled in the final 
result by the district officers. 
If their power is taken away, 
and their ability to give re- 
dress diminished, the people 
will not come to them to relate 
their grievances. A man, 
moreover, who, in the plains 
of India, is kept from morning 
till night in his office writing, 
will have neither the time nor 
the temper to listen to those 
grievances or to receive visits 
of ceremony. These are the 
points to which it is hoped 
the Royal Commission may 
direct their inquiries. But 
not to these only. The in- 
dependence of the provincial 
governments ought also to be 
increased. Lord Minto’s pre- 
decessor began with a firm 
pronouncement in favour of 
less writing. But did he not 
end by largely increasing the 
staff of the Home Secretariat? 
A viceroy should be able to 
keep in touch with his lieu- 
tenants without interfering 
with them; and the gover- 
nors of provinces in like man- 
ner can control their commis- 
sioners and district officers 
without taking away their ini- 
tiative and reducing them to 
mere reporting machines. It 
is a question of hands. 

From a purely financial point 
of view there is little to say on 
the Indian Budget. There is 
@ smack of prejudice about 
Mr Morley’s utterances on the 
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Salt Tax, which is to be re- 
gretted. It does not matter 
to a man in what form he is 
taxed, but how much he is 
taxed. It is possible not to 
tax any of the necessaries of 
life, and at the same time to 
leave nothing to pay for them 
withal. Lord Percy is right 
in warning the Secretary of 
State that the Salt Tax can- 
not be reimposed if it is once 
removed. At the same time, 
money may be sorely needed. 
Any new tax to which the 
people are not accustomed 
would be much more unpopu- 
lar. Those who have thought 
most about Indian finance 
have found it impossible to 
discover any tax which would 
produce nearly as much revenue 
with as little hardship. Lord 
Percy’s caution to Mr Morley 
about the opium revenue also 
commends itself. The sincer- 
ity of China in this matter 
is open to question. And it 
may be found that the Indian 
revenues and the interests 
of the Indian agriculturists 
have been sacrificed for noth- 
ing. Moreover, even if China 
is sincere, the task she is 
undertaking is quite beyond 
the strength of the Chinese 
administration. The plan it 
is proposed to adopt is con- 
ceived much on the lines of 
the measures which the Gov- 
ernment of India has put in 
force in Burma. With a strong 
and, in its upper ranks at any 
rate, an honest establishment, 
it has not been found possible 
to prevent the consumption of 
opium by Burmans from in- 
creasing. Is it likely that 
the Chinese Government will 
succeed ? 
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THE EMPIRE, THE CONSTITUTION, AND THE LAND. 


WE are now within six 
weeks of the closing of the 
session, and we can guess 
pretty nearly at both the best 
and the worst which it is 
likely to produce for us. As 
happened last year, so it has 
happened this year. The great 
measure of the session has 
proved a dead failure, and has 
been sullenly withdrawn, amid 
the jeers and menaces of the 
anti- English faction, whose 
support it was intended to 
purchase. We now know that 
nothing which is only a step 
towards a larger measure will 
satisfy the Irish demand, and 
that the gap between Devolu- 
tion and Home Rule must be 
jumped at once if the Govern- 
ment are to win the support 
of England’s enemies. They 
have offered one bribe, and it 
has been thrown back in their 
faces. There is only one other 
left for them to offer. 

We need not ask what is to 
be the next step on the part of 
the Nationalists; nor indeed 
was the Manifesto issued by 
Mr Redmond required to in- 
form us of that. The policy 
of intimidation and terrorism 
announced in it had already 
been adopted in the West of 
Ireland. In the language of 
one of the Irish judges, one 
peculiarly competent to express 
an opinion on the subject, “an 
audacious conspiracy ” against 
law and order exists in four 
or five Irish counties. The 
debate in the House of Lords 
on Lord Londonderry’s motion, 
June 5, supplies us with all 


the details. The chief form 
which this conspiracy assumes 
at present is cattle - driving. 
The landlords let out large 
stretches of grass land to 
graziers, whose cattle are reg- 
ularly driven off as soon as 
they are turned on, thus par- 
alysing one great branch of 
Irish industry. The rioters 
believe that by rendering the 
land useless to its owners they 
will compel them to sell it, and 
that forced sales will cause it 
to be bought cheap, and ulti- 
mately to become their own. 
Oh, but, says Lord Denman, 
what is cattle-driving? Surely 
that is no great crime! No 
great crime, that is, compared 
with cattle-maiming. No more 
is house-breaking a very great 
crime compared with murder. 
But are we therefore to look 
upon a burglar as the victim 
only of a venial economic error, 
leading him to believe that he 
has a natural right to your 
forks and spoons,—an error 
calling rather for sympathy 
than censure? 

Mr Birrell, however, caps 
the absurdity of the position 
into which the Government 
have plunged themselves by 
taking up quite a new line 
of argument. He does not, 
like Lord Denman, defend or 
excuse cattle-driving. He says 
that landlords should know 
how to protect their own 
property. This assertion is 
throwing us very far back 
into a different state of society. 
Does Mr Birrell mean that 
the landlord should arm his 
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servants and such other 
tenantry as are loyal to him, 
drill them, and organise them, 
and take the field against the 
trespasser? We don’t know 
what else he can mean. He 
talks of “the ordinary means,” 
but there are none in existence 
at the present day, except such 
as exist already in the hands 
of the police. But these, by 
Mr Birrell’s own admission, are 
found insufficient in Ireland ; 
and what other ordinary means 
are open to the landlord whose 
property is destroyed in order 
to drive him out of the neigh- 
bourhood it is difficult to com- 
prehend. In his answers to 
Mr Lonsdale, Mr Corbett, and 
Mr Craig, on the 12th of June, 
Mr Birrell was either con- 
sciously talking nonsense or 
suggesting conduct verging 
upon civil war. 

What would be said if only 
one English county was in 
the condition in which four 
or five Irish counties are now 
plunged? In a week’s time 
the perpetrators of these out- 
rages would very soon be 
painfully convinced that they 
were very “serious” crimes 
indeed. But in Ireland—oh! 
it is only pretty Paddy’s way. 

It is not to be supposed, 
however, that Government will 
do nothing in the meantime to 
disarm the resentment of the 
Nationalist Home Rulers; and 
conciliation may not improbably 
take the form of connivance 
at the outrages with which 
they have already shown them- 
selves reluctant to interfere. 
“A relaxed administration of 
the law ” means, of course, that 
cattle-driving and the like will 
be allowed to proceed, if not 
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wholly unpunished, at least 
practically unsuppressed. And 
should this unhappy state of 
things be continued, it will not 
long be confined within its 
present limits. It will spread 
through the country ; and what 
the autumn and winter may 
have in store for us it is pain- 
ful to reflect upon. 

If they are in earnest 
Government should practise 
what they preach. Bold words 
break no bones. What is the 
good of their declaring that 
they are determined to main- 
tain the law while they make 
no secret of their sympathy 
with those who break it? The 
rioters may well say they have 
Government “at their back.” 
Lord Crewe said it was highly 
improper of the Opposition to 
make this assertion, because it 
would encourage the wrong- 
doers. It would be highly 
improper, no doubt, if it were 
not true. But as it is, the 
mere repetition of what the 
boycotters already know can 
make them no worse than they 
were before, while it is neces- 
sary at the same time to en- 
lighten the British public who 
are not equally well informed. 
And we observe while we are 
writing these lines that a 
gentleman who is at present 
in Sligo gaol undergoing a 
term of imprisonment for un- 
lawful assembly and intimida- 
tion has been elected chairman 
of a rural district council in 
the county of Roscommon !! 

If the Government hope to 
compensate for their two great 
failures by the success of their 
two new Land Bills, they may 
find themselves mistaken. The 
Small Landholders (Scotland) 
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Bill was still labouring heavily 
in Committee when we finished 
this article. There are two 
points at least on which the 
Bill stands condemned on every 
ground of either justice or ex- 
pediency. It is, as our readers 
know, an extension of the 
Crofters Act to the whole of 
Scotland. Now for the Crofters 
Act there was some colour of 
an excuse, by no means amount- 
ing to a justification, but some 
kind of set-off against its im- 
policy. Most of the crofters 
had put up their own farm- 
buildings and built their 
own houses. Some protection 
against arbitrary eviction it 
was perhaps right, therefore, 
to afford them. But no such 
justification exists for ex- 
tending the measure to the 
Lowlands. The Lowland ten- 
ants have not put up either 
farm-buildings or farm-houses. 
The landowners have done it 
all, and the Bill is simply a 
wanton violation of existing 
contracts, which it is sought 
to disguise by constant refer- 
ence to the Crofters Act,— 
throwing dust in the eyes of 
the public, in hopes of per- 
suading them that the cir- 
cumstances in each case are 
the same. 

The second point referred to 
is the gross injustice to which 
the luckless landowners will 
in many cases be e 
Take a farm of five hundred 
acres, on which the landlord 
has erected all suitable build- 
ings, and a house as well,— 
in fact, has got the hold- 
ing into first-rate order for 
@ good tenant. Then in come 
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the Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed under this Bill, and 
require the farm to be cut 
up into small holdings. The 
buildings erected at so much 
cost for one large farm are 
useless for a dozen small ones, 
they cannot be taken into ac- 
count in fixing the rent of the 
newcomers, and the landlord 
practically loses all his money. 
Moreover, he has no security 
for his rent in return for the 
concessions demanded of him. 
In the English Bill the County 
Council stands between the 
landlord and the small holder. 
The Council is the landlord’s 
tenant, so that he has some 
security for his rent. The 
Scottish landlord has none. 

Should this Bill become law 
in its present form, the natural 
effect of it will be to deter 
Scottish landlords from spend- 
ing money, as they hitherto 
have done most liberally, on 
the proper equipment of their 
estates. Such a result, hostile 
at once to the improvement of 
agriculture and the welfare of 
the population, is cheerfully 
accepted by a party whose 
one object, under a variety of 
disguises, is to undermine the 
position of the landed aristo- 
cracy.! All these agrarian 
measures must be attacked, 
defended, or criticised with an 
eye on that intention. We 
have crafty antagonists to 
deal with, who can put very 
innocent faces on very nefari- 
ous designs. Wherever the 
cry of ‘“‘ back to the land” is 
loudest, the howl of the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing is largely 
mingled with it. 





1 See Mr Long’s speech, June 12. 
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Those who use the Socialists 
for their own purposes are not, 
of course, in any real a 
ment with them. But once 
set the tide of Socialism flow- 
ing, and who shall say where it 
will stop. The Ministry must 
be perfectly aware of this. 
But, like the political gambler, 
long ago described by Burke, 
they will “chance it,” — en- 
danger the Constitution, bring 
into contempt both the rights 
of property and the authority 
of law, violate all the prescrip- 
tions and conventions which 
more than any printed statutes 
bind society together,—and all 
for the sake of a party triumph, 
which, if followed to the bitter 
end, might prove to be a Sam- 
son’s victory. 

The arbitrary, and we must 
say dishonest, tactics by which 
the two Land Bills have been 
pushed forward will be called 
to account elsewhere. We will 
only at present give a single 
instance. When some mem- 
bers of the House of Commons 
asked for information relative 
to the financial clauses of the 
Small Landholders Bill, they 
were told by Mr Sinclair 
that they could only be dis- 
cussed in Grand Committee. 
When they came on for dis- 
cussion in Grand Committee 
he closured every one of 
the amendments except his 
own providing for increased 
salaries! No wonder the Prime 
Minister does not wish to see 
the Grand Committee re- 
ported ! 

The English Bill is not 
quite so bad as the Scottish. 
But before considering its 
details we must say a few 
words on the question which 
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in reality underlies the whole 
controversy, both in England 
and Scotland, and that is, the 
alleged demand for small hold- 
ings. Douglas Jerrold used to 
say that, in walking down 
the Strand or Fleet Street, 
probably every other man you 
met wanted a thousand pounds. 
The demand for this desirable 
sum of money was then, and 
no doubt still is, considerable. 
And in walking down any 
village street in England, 
probably every other man you 
met, if asked whether he 
would like a small farm, 
would answer Yes. This, how- 
ever, is not exactly the species 
of demand which legislation is 
usually invoked to satisfy. Yet 
we strongly suspect that it is 
what Miss Jebb and other 
missionaries of the same 
calibre principally rely upon. 
Demand! why, of course 
there is a demand for land, 
and always has been. It is 
no new thing. Anybody who 
chose might go round the 
country and in the course of 
a week or two bring back a 
sackful of such demands. And 
this, in point of fact, is what 
the Government propose to 
do. Their Commissioners are 
to travel about the country in 
search of such demands, and 
doubtless where they fail to 
find them it will be their 
business to create them. The 
Memorandum prepared for 
the Government to prove the 
abundance of them is not 


worth the paper it is printed 


on; to say nothing of the 
childishness of hoping to con- 
vince either Parliament or the 
public by a document com- 


posed of selected answers in 
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favour of small holdings drawn 
from various blue books during 
the last twenty years, with- 
out giving a single scrap of 
evidence on the other side. 
We will now supply the 
omission. The Memorandum 
quotes from the evidence of Mr 
Jonas, Lord Carrington’s land 
agent. The question of demand, 
be it noted, cannot altogether 
be dissociated from the question 
of success or failure. 


“7195. You mentioned (and this 
seems to me an extremely important 

int) that you could let to-day in 

orth and South Lincolnshire 1500 
acres of land if you had it for small 
holdings? Yes. 

“7196. Could you find the men to 
take up this land? Oh, yes. 

“7197. They actually exist? They 
exist now. 

“7198. Would they all be suitable 
men? Decidedly.” 


Asked whether he thought 
the demand was greater in 
Lincolnshire than elsewhere, he 
said there might perhaps be a 
larger demand in South Lin- 
colnshire, but there was a very 
large demand generally. Was 
that the case all over England? 
From what he knew of the 
eastern counties, in addition to 
Buckinghamshire and Lincoln- 
shire, he should say that it was. 

Very well. Now hear Mr 
Jonas on the other side. 
Speaking of a district in Cam- 
bridgeshire where the small- 
holding system broke down for 
two reasons, he says that not 
only was the soil unsuitable, 
but there was no genuine 
demand from suitable men, 
except from a few of the 
village tradesmen. Thus we 
are told that in one of the 
eastern counties where there 
is a “very large demand” for 


small holdings, he found dis- 
tricts where there was no 
genuine demand at all. This 
part of Mr Jonas’s evidence 
relating to Cambridgeshire is 
omitted in the Memorandum. 
Again, with regard to suit- 
able tenants, he is above 
quoted as saying that in 
North and South Lincolnshire 
he could find plenty such. In 
that case North and South Lin- 
colnshire must be exceptionally 
favoured, as we think our 
readers will admit when they 
see what are the conditions 
which Mr Jonas postulates in 
“a suitable tenant,”—evidence 
which the Memorandum ig- 
nores. The Report summarises 
his evidence on this point :— 


“Mr Jonas laid great stress on the 
qualification and suitability of the 
tenant. He would let an allotment 
to any man, but a small holding 
only to one who had proved his 
ere of cultivation. . . . Small 

oldings, to be economically success- 
ful, must originate in a genuine de- 
mand by really suitable tenants. 
. . . Success is probable on a variety 
of soils and under a variety of con- 
ditions when special care is taken to 
select the right kind of men to work 
the land in the manner best suited 
to it; and unless the man is known 
to be skilful in the cultivation of the 
land and the sale of its produce, a 
period of probation in the working of 
an allotment or otherwise is advisable 
as atest. ... When the land is unsuit- 
able and the demand artificial, the suc- 
cess of small holdings is impossible.” 


The Memorandum takes no 
note of this distinction. Most 
of the demands discovered by 
the Commissioners will partake 
probably of this latter char- 
acter. Perhaps Mr Tindal’s 
evidence, only a part of which 
is given in the Memorandum, 
will throw further light upon 
the subject. He was asked 
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whether there was a large de- 
mand for small holdings in his 
district. He would say there 
was “an unlimited demand for 
them.” This is what appears 
in the Memorandum ; now let 
us see what does not appear 
there. 

“It by no means follows,” says the 
same witness, “that those who are 
asking for small holdings are always 
men who are mgente of doing justice 
to them. On the contrary, many of 
those who make these requests are 
known to be quite unfit: their 
judicious elimination would make 
those whose demands remain unsat- 
isfied materially less. 

“Most of those who have made 
experiments in the subdivision of 
land for small holdings, and have 
made public their willingness to let 
or sell in small plots, had consider- 
able difficulty in sifting the applica- 
tions, and have had to refuse a large 
number of manifestly unfit men, some 
of whom, having failed in every other 
walk of life, think that any man may 
make money out of land. It is against 
these that special precautions should, 
in our opinion, be taken in any ex- 
periments made with public money 
or the public credit.” 


The “manifestly unfit” man 
who has been refused a small 
holding is the man who goes 
about abusing the landlords, 
and on whom Sir Henry Camp- 
bell- Bannerman relies for the 
‘blank denial ” which is thrown 
at the head of every one 
who ventures to doubt the 
ex parte evidence on which 
his present Bills are based! 
The Memorandum merely re- 
asserts a bare fact which 
nobody denies, and omits all 
reference to circumstances and 
conditions which qualify its 
significance. To say simply 
that there is a general demand 
for small holdings, and to say 
nothing more, is of course to 
assert a truth; but it is one of 
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those truths which, in the ab- 
sence of all those reservations 
and deductions which make the 
difference between the abstract 
and the concrete, become some- 
thing very like a falsehood. 
While the principle of dual 
ownership has worked so badly 
in Ireland that the Govern- 
ment are trying to get rid of 
it, they are actually at the 
same moment proposing to fix 
it upon Scotland. But Ireland’s 
cast-off clothes will fit neither 
Scotland nor England, as 
Government, we hope, will 
very speedily discover. The 
English Bill limits the local 
authorities in the assignment 
of small holdings to the 


principle of tenancy, instead 
of enabling the applicants 
to become owners of the soil. 
There is, we admit, something 
to be said on both sides. The 
labourer who purchases has 


to pay down a deposit which 
absorbs the money required for 
stocking or equipping his hold- 
ing. Were it not for this, it is 
believed that the great majority 
of the labourers would prefer to 
purchase. On the other hand, 
if the small holder becomes 
owner of his farm, either he 
will or he will not be at liberty 
to do what he likes with it, 
and to sell it if he thinks fit. 
If he is so at liberty, then by a 
natural process the small hold- 
ings will in time be reabsorbed 
into the large properties 
from which they were origin- 
ally taken. If he is not, then in 
a generation or two the small 
holder will probably sink into a 
pauper, and fall into the hands 
of the money-lender, as in India. 
For it is to be remembered that 
if the first occupant is a man 
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of exceptional ability and able 
to make a small farm answer, 
it does not follow that his son 
or successor will be so too. 
There are counter considera- 
tions, however, which seem to 
turn the scale in favour of 
ownership against tenancy—the 
plan adopted by the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, as Mr 
Balfour pointed out, tenancy, as 
we have it in the present Bill, 
will not keep out the money- 
lender. Under the present 
régime the small farmer who 
rents directly from the pro- 
prietor, if he gets into difficul- 
ties, can always appeal to his 
landlord, and obtain some re- 
laxation of his rent or a longer 
time for paying it. He will 
get no such indulgence from 
the middleman in the shape of 
a local authority. The latter 
cannot allow the tenant to fall 
into arrears which the rate- 
payers might have to make 
good; accordingly, when the 
tenant is in difficulties he must 
have recourse to Shylock. 
There is no alternative. 


“The Bill,” said Mr Chaplin, 
“sought to create a vast army of 
tenants and not owners of land,— 
tenants, remember, who ‘would not 
hold direct from landlords, as the 
peop ple themselves would greatly pre- 
er, but held from middlemen, which 
the experience of Ireland and other 
parts of the world had shown was 
one of the most pernicious forms of 
tenure. Why the Government had 
decided to adopt this tenure he could 
not conceive, unless they had some 
fears the experiment would be a 
failure, and they desired that in the 
event of its failure the cost should fall 
2 the nas instead of upon the 


Other reasons for their choice 
have been suggested. Their 
Socialist allies in Parliament 
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look with great displeasure on 
any extension of individual 
ownership ; and for that very 
reason all Conservatives and 
anti-Socialists should be glad 
to see it adopted. A numerous 
and fairly prosperous body of 
small holders,—small yeomen, 
that is,—farming their own 
land, would constitute a very 
formidable barrier against de- 
signs of which no secret is made 
by the party of plunder. 

The evil of the dual tenure, 
which is the vice of the hir- 

ing system as prescribed by 
the present Bill, is far greater 
in our opinion than the risk 
of alienation which is no 
doubt involved in the system 
of ownership. This difference 
is by itself quite sufficient to 
justify the preference for 
ownership exhibited by the 
Opposition speakers; and they 


are strongly supported by the 
Report of Lord Onslow’s Com- 


mittee. No extensive system 
of petty culture, whether by 
owners or tenants, can be estab- 
lished without risk of some 
kind. And if we are deter- 
mined to have it, we must 
choose the system which seems 
to possess the most advantages 
to compensate for it. If our 
object is to reawaken an inter- 
est in the land among the 
labouring population ; to create 
in their minds and their hearts 
that feeling of affection for a 
rural home which is inde- 
pendent of pecuniary consider- 
ations; to establish on the land 
a class of permanent and con- 
tented peasantry bound by such 
ties as the above to their native 
soil,—it is very evident that this 
object will be gained rather by 
ownership than by tenancy. 
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As the principle of the Bill 
is accepted by the Unionist 
party, we are not called upon 
in this article to re-examine the 
system of petite culture on its 
merits. It is sufficient to say 
that it can only succeed under 
very exceptional conditions, 
and that to contemplate its 
extension on @ large scale, as 
if suitable to the average 
agricultural labourer, betrays 
either gross ignorance of the 
subject or a wilful blindness 
to facts for which the evid- 
ence is overwhelming. But we 
have now only to consider the 
machinery by which the Gov- 
ernment hope to give effect 
to this ill-conceived measure— 
machinery which will have to 
be most closely scrutinised, and 
in some important points modi- 
fied, before it becomes law. 
One point to be considered is 
how far it may be practicable 


to find land for small holdings 
without cutting up the large 
ones. That this process must 
necessarily be injurious to the 
regular tenant-farmer, since 
it will be slices of his best 
land that will be taken from 


him, goes without saying. 
How far it will benefit the 
labourer is doubtful. The 
labourers employed on the 
Crown lands let to one large 
tenant at Burwell, in Essex, 
declare that by its conver- 
sion into small farms half of 
them are thrown out of work 
and ruined. 

A further question is whether 
too much power is not lodged 
in the local authorities, and 
whether the whole management 
of the system should not be in 
the hands of the central author- 
ity—the Board of Agriculture: 
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a body above all local jealousies 
or partialities. While if the 
local authorities are still re- 
tained, how will they like 
their decisions to be overruled, 
or how far will the Government 
plan for coercing them con- 
duce to the wholesome ad- 
ministration of the new sys- 
tem? By clause 5 of the 
English Bill, if the County 
Council decline to carry out 
any draft scheme submitted to 
them by the Small Holdings 
Commissioners (created under 
this Bill), these gentlemen may 
take the matter into their 
own hands and supersede the 
County Council altogether. It 
is needless to say that the 
County Councils are likely to 
be much better judges of what 
is necessary and what is safe 
than the London Commission- 
ers. And if they are liable to 
be set aside in this manner, 
would it not be better to re- 
lieve them altogether from 
duties for the due discharge 
of which their local knowledge 
and practical experience are 
deemed insufficient guarantees ? 

The question of compul- 
sion will have to be con- 
sidered in connection with 
the choice between ownership 
and tenancy. Compulsory 
leasing should certainly be 
struck out. If you take a 
man’s land, as was said 
in the debate, the least you 
can do is to pay him for it. 
But to compel him to let 
land, in which he has sunk 
large sums of money, with the 
prospect of its being returned 
to him on the expiration of 
the lease with all its good- 
ness taken out of it, is, as 
Mr Chaplin said, if not con- 
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fiscation, something so like it 
that the difference is invisible 
to the naked eye. 

As the Government refuses 
to allow the House of Commons 
to discuss the details of the 
Bill, a double responsibility 
will rest upon the House of 
Lords when the Bill comes 
before them. What may be 
done to it in the Grand Com- 
mittee remains to be seen. But 
the Lords must take care that 
before it is placed on the 
statute book it is brought into 
accordance with the dictates 
of equity and the lessons of 
practical experience. As Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Resolution prohibiting the 
Peers from demanding an 
appeal to the people cannot 
come into operation immedi- 
ately, they may amend the Bill 
without any fear of its being 
thrust down their throats. The 
Resolution is so worded as to be 
capable of being turned inside 
out with the greatest ease. It 
presupposes that every measure 
carried through the House of 
Commons from first to last 
during a period of seven years 
must necessarily represent 
the will of the people. Were 
this so, no General Election 
would ever cause a change of 
Government. But we know 
for a fact that it is not so. 
In the case of the Welsh Church, 
@ measure was passed through 
the Commons and rejected by 
the Lords to the perfect satis- 
faction of the people. Home 
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Rule was carried through the 
Commons and, to the joy of 
Great Britain, rejected by the 
Lords, who thus saved us from 
@ measure to which the country 
was resolutely opposed. So far 
from thwarting the wishes of 
the people, the House of Lords 
sometimes represents the wishes 
of the people much better than 
the House of Commons. 

If we have said nothing 
about Part II. of the Bill 
concerning allotments, it is 
only because the word allot- 
ment has no longer any mean- 
ing. Allotments by the Act 
of 1887 were placed on the 
same footing as small holdings, 
The limit of extent is now ex- 
tended to five acres; and as 
far as their usefulness to the 
peasantry is concerned, it is 
neither more nor less than 
that of the small holdings, 
which there is no reason to 
keep distinct from them. They 
have now entirely lost the 
special value which attached 
to them when first introduced, 
when they were made de- 
pendent on good behaviour, 
and when it was never in- 
tended that shopkeepers and 
other small tradesmen should 
be entitled to them. We can 
only utter a vain protest 
against the expenditure of 
public money on providing 
allotments for butchers, bakers, 
and publicans. But as allot- 
ments have lost their original 
character, perhaps it does not 
so much matter. 








